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She is going to be married, this girl. 

And soon after the magic wedding circle 
joins her gleaming solitaire, she will preside 
at her own tea-table! 

Will her lovely hands keep their loveliness 
when they busy themselves with daily tasks 
of housekeeping? 

They can—if she will protect them as she 
has always protected her face—with Ivory 


Soap. 


or fragile wisps of lingerie . . 


ah 


~ Will her hands keep their loveliness, too? 


When she washes her silver and china... 
. indeed, in 
every task where her hands must touch soap—let 
her use Ivory, in cake or flake form, and her 
hands will be safe! 

Ivory’s rich, lasting suds are safe for the 
most delicate skin because Ivory is pure. 
Have you discovered this secret of lovely 


hands, too? 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Ivory Soap 


Kind to everything it touches 


99 **/o0°/) PURE 
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Pace 1 


If your gums are the least bit tender 
start with lpana tonight | 





OUR teeth may be as white as 
ivory—yet faced with grave-and 
serious trouble. 

There may not be a cavity in your 
mouth, or a fflling in your head, yet 
you may need the attention of a good 
dentist and the use of the correct way 
of caring for your teeth. 

For your gums may be tender—they 
may even show a tendency to bleed. If 
your tooth brush “‘shows pink’’— 
even slightly or occasionally—it is a 
sign that something is amiss and 
that your gums need immediate care. 


What to do if your gums 
need attention 


Talk to your dentist. Probably he will 
explain the matter to you in some such 
terms as this: 

**The food you eat is to blame. For it 
is too soft for the teeth and gums. It 
lacks fibre and roughage. It gives the 
gums no friction, no stimulation, no 
work. The blood does not circulate 
properly through the tissues and the 
gums become undernourished. And this 
often leads to more serious troubles." 

But your dentist can do more than 
explain the cause of the difficulty; 
he will point out to you, too, the 
correct way to offset the bad effects 





HEALTHY GUMS ARE FIRM AND CORAL PINK 








of your diet. 

In all probability, he will order gum 
massage. For today thousands of good 
dentists say to their patients: 

**Massage the gum tissue with Ipana at 
the same time you brush your teeth. If 





your gums are tender to the brush, mas- 
sage them gently at first with Ipana on 
the finger tips. For Ipana is as helpful to 
the gums as it is cleansing to the teeth."’ 


MAKERS Or SAL 


The pressure and the friction of a light 
massage stirs the dormant blood 
within the gum walls, and speeds 
fresh, clean blood to take the place of 
the stagnant old. 


How Ipana aids massage in 
toning the gum tissues 


The use of Ipana tones the outer walls 
of the gums, for its gentle healing in- 
gredient (ziratol, a well-known anti- 
septic and hemostatic) is helpful in 
restoring to the gums their needed and 
normal tonicity. 

Massage and Ipana can make your 
gums firm and healthy. Their color 
will be right. You avoid ‘‘pink tooth 
brush’’. You improve the health and 
beauty of your mouth. 

Wehave placed acouponinthecorner 
of this page. If offers you a trial tube, 
enough for about ten days. Use it if 
you will. Certainly this tube will 
prove to you Ipana's delicious flavor, 
its incomparable power to keep your 
teeth clean, white and beautiful. 


Get a full-size tube at the 
nearest drug store 
But ten days are all too short to show 
you what Ipana can do for the health 
of your gums. At least a month is 
needed—a full-size tube will show you 
a far betterresult. So, we urge you to go 
to your drug store and buy a full-size 


tube(about 120brushings). Use it tothe last 
squeeze! Then will you know what Ipana 
can do to tone and strengthen your gums 
—to improve the health of a// your-mouth! 


HEPATICA 


\ IPANA Tooth Paste 


MADE THE 





iy Name. 


“See 


vf Sn ig AT Soe ae 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept.'G48 73 West Street, New York City 


Kindly sénd me a trial tube of IPANA. Enclosed is a two- 
cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Miss Emma Dearborn, originator of Speed- 
writing, taught practically all systems of short- 
hand in such leading educational institutions as 
Columbia University, Simmons College, Boston 
and the University of California. 


Now Comes the 
New Shorthand 


At last! The answer to the urgent need of modern business for a 
really scientific system of shorthand is met by Speedwriting, written 
in the ordinary letters of the alphabet. 


HORTHAND is now made the time-saving device of everyone! The 

months of tedious study required to master a “foreign language” of 

arbitrary signs and symbols are eliminated. Now you can write shorthand in 
the familiar A-B-C’S you have been using all your life! 

Everywhere this new shorthand is hailed with enthusiasm. It is saving 
time and increasing efficiency in busy offices. Executives are finding it inval- 
uable for personal use. So are professional men and women, lawyers, writers, 
clergymen, public speakers, engineers, doctors, reporters, students. Ex- 
perienced stenographers are adopting it in place of the old conventional 
systems. Beginners welcome it as the short-cut to a successful business career. 
It is used in the U. S. Army. 


Ope dwarIti 
The NATURAL SHORTHAND Lg 

Speedwriting was given to the world by Miss Emma Dearborn, eminent 
authority on shorthand, who, for eighteen years, had taught practically all 
systems in such leading sieaihiad institutions as Columbia University, 
Rochester Business Institute, Simmons College, and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Speedwriting is simply a scientific condensation of the English language, 
based upon natural habits of speech. It is the quickest known method of 
recording thought. It can be written either in pencil or on the typewriter. 
You can begin using Speedwriting almost at once. Amazing speed is quickly 


developed. 
Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


An interesting, illustrated booklet will tell you all about Speedwriting 
and demonstrates the practical usefulness of Speedwriting to you, whether 
you are an executive, a professional man or woman, an experienced stenog- 
rapher or a beginner. Mail coupon NOW. 





- 
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Brief English Systems, Inc. Brief English Systems, Inc. 
Dept D67, 200 Madison Ave. ~” Dept. D67, 200 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. ra New York, N. Y. 
‘2 
Without cost or obligation on my part, 
2 please send me your new illustrated booklet 
on Speedwriting, the Natural Shorthand. 
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Personal Service 
for PARENTS 


URING the past seven 

years, we have been priv- 
ileged to develop the most com- 
plete private school and camp 
information service ever main- 
tained by a magazine. We 
have visited over 800 private 
boarding schools of all kinds in 
every part of the country and 
500 private camps for boys and 
girls in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Middle West and 
the South. 

The catalogues and confiden- 
tial reports on these camps and 
schools are on file in, our office. 
If you live at a distance, fill out 
the application for information 
or write us a detailed letter 
about the boy or girl and the 
kind of school or camp you wish. 
Please note all points given be- 
low. Your letter will have 
personal attention. You incur 
no obligation in making use of 
this service, either immediate or 
in the future. Address 
The Director, Department of Education, 


The Red Book Magazine, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City 


Please send me information and cata- 
logues about boarding schools or camps 


(Please Check) for Boy, aged.......... 
ae ae years. 
rer Now 
NR ie sas bey tice ks ean 
(Name of School) 
cee Rtatkesctvaseoanenahete School 
ee ore eee 
Religious affiliations................ 


Location of school or camp desired 


NS ER OS OE TE ee 


Fee (Approximate fee for board and 

tuition for school year.) $............ 

(School fees range = $600 to $1500 per year 
ation @ 


according to nd advantages; 
camp fees from $200 to $400.) 
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FOR MEN who want 
to become independent 


in the NEXT TEN YEARS 





i the spring of 1938 two men will be sitting in a down-town 
restaurant. 

“T wonder what’s going to happen next year,” one of them 
will say. “Business is fine now—but the next few years are 
going to be hard ones, and we may as well face the facts.” 

The man across the table will laugh. 

“That’s just what they said back in 1928,” he will answer. 
“Remember? People were looking ahead apprehensively—and 
see what happened! Since then there has been the greatest 
growth in our history—more business done, more fortunes 


- made, than ever before. They’ve certainly been good years 


for me...” 


He will lean back in his chair with the easy confidence 
and poise that are the hallmark of real prosperity. 
The older man will sit quiet a moment and then in a tone 





of infinite pathos: 


“T wish I had those ten years back,” he will say. 


eee the interview quoted above 
is purely imaginary. But be as- 
sured of this— it will come true. Right 
now, at this very hour, business men 
are dividing themselves into two 
groups, represented by the two indi- 
viduals whose words are quoted. A 
few years from now there will be ten 
thousand such luncheons and one of 
the men will say: 


“I have got what I wanted.” 
And the other will answer: 


“I wish I had those years back.” 


In which class are you putting your- 
self? The real difference between the 
two classes is this—one class of men 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


hope vaguely to be independent sozzc- 
time; the other class have convinced 
themselves that they can do it within 
the next few years. Do you believe 
this? Do you care enough about indc- 
pendence to give us a chance to prove 
it? Will you invest one single evening 
in reading a book that has put 300,000 
men on the road to more rapid prog- 
ress? 

This book costs you nothing—and 
for a good reason. It is worth only what 
you make it worth. It explains how for 
more than eighteen years it 


has been the privilege of the -——— 


ALEXANDER Hamiuton Instrrure 
547 Astor Place 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
to help men shorten the path 
to success; to increase their 






“Since then there has been the greatest 
growth in our history—more business done, 
more fortunes made, than ever before.” 


earning power; to make them masters 
of the larger opportunities in business. 

“Forcinc Aueap rv Business” is a 
cheerful, helpful book. It is yours for 
the asking. Send for it. Measure your- 
self by it.: Look clearly, for a few 
moments, into your next few years. 
Whether or not you will follow the 
path it points is a matter that you 
alone must decide. 


New York City 





: Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 














I~ Canapa, address the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 








In Encuanp, 67 Great Russell St., London | Position --- 
Iw Austrauia, 1c Castlereagh St., Sydney 4 
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“The thing isn’t ~ A beaut; 
girl has no right to wear such a 
gorgeous fragrance. It’s_.why, it’s 
+ «+ intoxicating!” 


“Well, then, what more do you 
ask? What with the 18th amend- 
ment and all? Besides, the man 
never lived who was immune to 
J oubigant’s Parfum Ideal. You're 
no exception.” 
















Radiant, sparkling, vivacious—yet mysteriously mag- 
netic—Le Parfum Ideal accentuates these same quali- 
ties in those who very wisely use it. 


The exquisite Ideal fragrance can be had in smart 
little flacons for the purse at $1.00. In larger sizes, 
it is priced at $12.50, $6.75, $3.50, $1.75. 


In addition, Houbigant have prepared a superb talc, 
dusting powder, bath fragrance (in either crystal or 
effervescent tablet form) all generously perfumed 
with Ideal. And so the very essential complete 
harmony of odeur is made possible. 


The smartest, most ravishing compact of the season 
is the double compact created by Houbigant, selling 
at $2.50. 

Write for the fascinating book, “Things Perfumes 
Whisper” which contains much interesting informa- 
tion on perfume. It will be sent you without cost, to- 
gether with 5 sachets of Houbigant odeurs, if you 
merely write forittoH OUBIGANT, Inc.,539West45th 
St., New York, or Houbigant, Ltd., 46 St. Alexander 
St., Montreal. Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only. 


NOUBIGANT 


PARIS 
PARFUMEUR TO THE NOBILITY 


OF THREE CENTURIES 





(or 
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OOK Magazine 


SPECIAL NOTE: Each issue of The Red Book Magazine is copyrighted. Any republication of the matter 
appearing in the magazine, either wholly or in part, is not ‘permitted except by special authorization. 


VOL. he No. 6 Published monthly. On sale the 12th of each month preceding date of issue. 


Special Notice to Writers and Artists: 
Manuscripts and art material submitted for publication 
in this magazine will only be received on the understand- 
ing that the publisher and editors shall not be responsible 
for loss or injury thereto while such manuscripts or art 


material are tn the publisher's possession or in transit. Models of five famous American 


artists — and the artists. 


SERIAL NOVELS 





the new hero of the North, an airman whose 
wings guard a girl. 


story of love and too much money today. 
(With complete synopsis.) 
THE WOLF WOMAN —A frontier girl 


SHORT STORIES 


unforgettable character. 


THE YOUNG WIFE OF SIR MARCUS 
CHI LIN —Is involved in a murder at sea. 


THE GHOST GIRL — White people face 
superstition-mad blacks. 


and a two-woman man. 


YOU’S HOLDIN’ UP DE WEDDIN’! 
—Preliminaries to matrimony in Alabama. 


TAKE IT AND RUN!—A humorist ad- 
vises a breaker of the bank at Monte Carlo. 


HOT TODDY— Wild youth comes safely 





Photo by Rayhuff-Richter 


Old Country and the New laugh at each other. 


the inimitable, has 


his nimblest verses. 


key) a story of the stage 
SPUTTERERS—A common-sense editorial 


THE GAME AS MEN DO—Women 
and remember. have much yet to win in politics. 
COVER DESIGN — Painted from life. 


Subscription price: §2.50 a year in advance. Canadian postage 50c per year. Foreign postage $1.00 per year. 
dealers and booksell 
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The Essence of Camping 


By JOHN P. SPRAGUE, M. D. 


Ex-President, Mid-West Section, Camp Directors Association 


Ts years ago, little was said of the 
aims and objectives of camping. 
Swimming, baseball, tennis, hiking, canoe- 
ing, sailing, the events which usually 
make up the day’s program, were things 
most stressed by directors. These are 
the outward means for entertaining camp- 
ers, keeping them busy and providing for 
them the robust activities which tend to 
sturdy physical development. 

The real objectives are being stressed 
today. They are to develop the boy or 
girl in his or her social relations, standards 
of morality, and spiritual growth. The 
personnel of the camp staff is the greatest 
factor in their accomplishment. The 
director has a plan of child development 
based on definite principles of child 
training. He surrounds himself with a 
staff of counselors whose daily lives are 
examples of the results desired. 


Both boys and girls of camp age are 
hero worshippers. They are quick to 
copy and adopt the standards of their 
counselors. Through intimate association 
with them they learn how their fellow 
campers should be treated, that honesty 
in all their dealings is essential to their 
own happiness as well as that of the other 
campers. Above all they learn that there 
is real joy in doing a service for another. 
The members of the camp staff have at 
their disposal ways and means of influenc- 
ing and directing boys and girls that it is 
impossible for parents to duplicate either 
at home or when on vacations with their 
children. 

While boys and girls seek the com- 
panionship of their counselors, they wish 
the freedom that naturally comes in the 
great out of doors. They crave an 
opportunity to take the initiative, to 


experience the joys of discovery. They, 
like men and women, seek the freedom of 
individual action in company with others 
of their own age with whom they can 
compare their abilities. 

Camp directors know that it is easy 
to arrange too much program for their 
campers. They constantly seek to provide 
opportunities for boys and girls to use 
their own initiative and to carry out their 
own plans, with help and advice at hand 
whenever needed. The camp affords 
more of these opportunities than can be 
provided by the home, in surroundings 
which stimulate boys and girls to their 
best accomplishment. In camp, where 
they value the praise of their fellow 
campers and the approval of their coun- 
selors, they feel the urge to complete 
successfully any work they undertake. 

Parents know that they can care for 
their children perfectly when life is un- 
eventful, but when some special need 
arises trained workers must be found to 
direct them. This has long applied to 
school work, medical attention, musical, 
dancing and other instruction. Only 
recently have parents realized that their 
children need trained instructors to help 
them establish the right relationship and 
attitude toward other children, to teach 
them high standards of honesty and to 
develop in them the spirit of co-operation 
with others. 

To strengthen character, to give added 
value to life, is the essence of camping, 
which builds boys and girls into the right 
kind of men and women. 


Yat Bate 














For Camp and School Information write, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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SUMMER as AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS — WESTERN STATES 
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fan BRITISH COLUMBIA 
*¢ Shookumchuck- 


in-the-Rockies”’ 
RANCH CAMP FOR GIRLS ON 
BEAUTIFUL PREMIER LAKE 


Age 8 to 21 
Specializing in Saddle and Pack Train trips, Horse- 
manship, Motor Camping, trips through Banff and Yo- 
ho National Parks, wonderful swimming and tennis 
under experts, also Arts and Crafts and all outdoor 
sports. 
As members of ‘Trail Riders of Canadian Rockies” 
credit for all trail mileage allowed. 
Enrollment 50—Rate $590.00 includes everything. 
Director Owners—Mr. and Mrs. Elmore Staples, 
Wycliffe, B. C. 
Director in charge— Miss Mary Cutler, 629 East 
19th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CAMP NEW girls 


Gold Lake, Ward, Colo. RIDING daily, trips in Rockies, 
= , swimming, canoeing, tennis, basketball. Directors 

erle B. Waltz, Miss Emelyn Waltz, 554 Longwood 
Ace, Glencoe, Ill. 


DOUBLE L BAR 


Horseback Pack Trips. A girls’ group and a boys’ group. 
Ages: 14 to 20. Enrollment 10. Staff 3. Fee $687. Address: 


GLEN BILLINGS, Ishawooa, Wyoming 


los Alamos Ranch 


THIS summer 26 boys will saddle their 
cow ponies and ride out over the Rangers’ 
trails, through the cattle country, in the 
Santa Fe National Forest. They will learn 
to pack and make camp and fish for trout 
as men of the West know how, under the 
guidance of thoroughly trained ‘counselors. Wouldn’t = 
like to be one of them? be closes early for 12th se: 

son. Write for ete, J. CONNELL, Pirector, ‘Tes 
Alamos Ranch, Box R, Stow, New Mexico. 


AMP LINCOLN] 
mepgteaneotine ith. ih Safety 


Horseback, Dosing ennis, All Sports. Land of Lakes and 
es 
=: Minneso' + root Cote, Hubert, Minn. 




























































to do things expertly 


CULVER has superb—unequaled equipment for 
the training of boys, but more than that, it has 
dozens of experts to teach all the things boys love 
to do, to sail, to swim, to ride, to row, to box, to 
know the outdoors, to make things with their 
hands. The distinguished Admiral who com- 
manded the American Fleet with Beatty directs 
the activities of Culver’s Summer Naval School. 
The officers of Culver's famous Black Horse 
Troop instruct in the Summer Cavalry School. 
Experts from far and wide teach the boys from 
10 to 14, in the Woodcraft School, the fascinating 


There is a real joyin learning * 
os 


SUMMER 


U LVE SCHOOLS 


ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 


lore of the woods. Separate catalogs. 
The Inquiry Dept., 
session, 
Radio Station WCMA (260.7). 


secondary school courses. 


Address * 
Culver, Indiana. Winter 
offering * 








FOXBORO FoR 
RANCHES Bors 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


Summer in cattle country with 
native we.terners and eastern col- 
lege men. 7000 ft. Glovation in pine-clad mountains. 
Pack trips. All western activities. Athletics. Booklet— 
Eastern Manager, 20 East 39th Street, New Y ork City 














AMARA LISD 


| CAMP count 
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FOREIGN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Italy Summer School for American Students: 
Bellagio, Lake Como. 


hitectu M Hiet d Languages, I neludes Tour 
through italy: aaeg thea Avapices of of the ne Foxe 9 a | “Government. 





Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
CANADA 


ANNAPOLIS ROYAL CAMP 


South Milford, Annapolis County, Nova Scotia 
for American and Canadian Boys 


In famous trout and salmon wotese. 100 
miles of lakes. Glorious woods. Numerous 

















George A. Boggs, (Dirimouth '14) 
Box 118, Wolfville, N.S. 


Establish 
AHMEEK (*ishe? 
A SMALL CAMP for BOYS in 


the HIGHLANDS of ONTARIO 
oo ee W. FIELD, ning 
jumbus Academy 


CAMP MOOSWA, Nova Sco Scotia 


20th season opens July 1. Our booklet tells the story 
ate a vacation that Pingers pleasantly in a boy's memory 
for many years. Faithfully yours, 
GrEorGE H. Carn, Director, 15 Goden St., Bel Mass. 


; Fi 
or Boys 
Camp Ottertrail ,*For Boys. 
Algonquin Park, Ont., Wilderness camping, cruising, 
secuting and A Sehing. Cs Camera Hunting for moose 
enced Leaders—Booklet. Bor 58. 
C. R. be a 17477 No Northwood Ave., Lakewood, O. 


OWL HEAD CAMP £& 
On Lake Memphremagog in Canada 
A Camp That Is Decidedly Different. Specializes ip 
Horsemanship. $250.00. No Extras. Address 
Col. F. B. Edwards or Harry B. Northfiel hfield, Vt. 

















CAMP Onarga ‘YOUNG MEN 


Sane rates. For es write to 
CAP’T. C. H. LUDWICK 
ONARGA MILITARY SCHOOL oi ‘ga, Ulinois 





A summer of outdoor life in Wis- 
consin’s land o’ lakes. All sports and 
athletics under competent coaches 
Tutoring if desired. Separate camp 
for stall boys. For catalog address 


. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Sexe z -348, Delafield, Wis, 








MIDWEST HOCKEY 
and SPORTS CAM P 
At Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wis. Ideal vacation for 
women interested in land and water sports. Beautiful 


lake, good food, low cost. Latest English hockey 
methods, expert coaching. Work, play or rest. Reg- 
ister for one week or more. July 18th to Sept. Ist. 
Alice Beaman, Chicago Normal School of Physical 
Education, 5026 Greenwood Ave, Box C248, Chicago, III, 














KEE-MO SAH-BEE Mullet, Lake 


A ploneer summer camp for boys from eight to fifteen 


years of age with an up-to-date equipment. Unlimited 
features for boys of this age. Christian leadership. 
Address: Lieutenant Charles William Yeager, 


2624 Hurlbut Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


We Ppirit of Yo 


A CAMP FOR BOYS GEORGIAN 'Y DISTRICT 
Enrollment Limited to bes Selected Boys 


Fr. PR TT 
1001 E. Jefferson Ave. "Detrott. Michigan 









CAMP FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 5 to 13 


ts On Grand Traverse Bay, near Neahtawanta, 
Mich. li camp activities. Graduate nurse in attendance. 
Boys Division under Gerald H. Castle, M. D., girls—Edna 
Waterman Castle. Address Miss Waterman's School for 
Small Children, 728 Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





OSEBO a BOYS 





required. Moderate rate. For. Catal 
Noble Hill, Dir. Box R, WOODS CK ILL 


AA RWOOD «20 


Wondertul tocation on Torch 


r . Varied Activities. Riding. 
. and MRS. M. T. EDER, 5629 Belmont Ave.. Cincinnati, 0. 


AMP CRYSTAL LAKE 


For Boys. Bungalows. Safe Sand Beach. 
Careful oversight. Ages 8 to 16. 8 weeks 
only $200. No Extras. In Michigan. Cata- 
log. Address: Clyde R. Terry, Aledo, Ill, 


CAMP MIAMI sr, 


Radio, Tutoring if ¢ if desired. July 3, August 
Box 348C, Germantown, Ohio. ‘ : 




















FRONTENAC™ih. 


Thousand Islands Camp—Ki 
All activities, ideal climate, horseback, 
, limited —- 


S08 N. Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, Ui, 








WANALDA WOOD 


Lake. Mich. “i the Inland Seas,” ae 
* Piding. a 
Sports. Ro Sod Fen vel Tour 
thn the North 

HOOD CAMPS 











AMP CARRINGTON 


For Girts, 7 to 14 years. On beautiful Portage Lake, 
Mich. Usual sports. Best of food. Notents. Careful 
oversight. 8 weeks’ term $190.00. No extras. References 
required. CATALOG of Dr. & Mrs. F. R. Carrington, 
KNOXVILLE. ILL. or Chicago Office: 1204 Stevens Bide 


CRANE’S POINT CAMP 
For Girls 5-20, Fenton, Mich, 

Beautiful old estate on point where three waters meet. 
Golf, horseback riding, swimming, aqua planing, all 
water sports. Desmatics. craft. work. Illustrated cata- 
logue. Miss Edith L, Crane, Fenton, Mich. 


Afon ny Wis. 
llth Season 
Screened Sleeping Burgalows. Kentucky Saddle 

orses. Riding included in tuition. Staff of 


H 
30 College Women. All sports. Booklet. 
Lotta A. Broad 1001 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


wajtwin 

First Girls’ Camp in BMinncsote 
Lacehed tn the Neti. Derem, Bent riding. For ss t ~ 
Beatrice Berthold - + Cass Lake, Mina. 


Wah-wah-taysee Lodge ,Scauiin! 

? ysee For Little 3-8 

Ideal summer home-for a limited number of children 

where health and safety are first consideration. Cottage 

wen caper —safe bathing on a shallow, 
Ag — motherly care. 

re Mane . Stacks, Director, 126 S$. Huren Street, Chebeygan, Michigan 
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CAMP WINNECOOK 
FOR BOYS Unity, Me. 
26th season opens June 30. 
Riding, riflery, manual arts 
and all usual camp activities. 
No extras. Booklet. 

Herbert L. Rand 





4 Hemenway Rd. lem, Mass. 





The Duncan Camp of Boy Building 
In the Green Mountains 

Founded wu SB 3 the devctepment of the Individual 
thru Perso; p, Character analysis and the 
application of the ben} J of Boy psychology by ex- 
perienced men trained in this great art. 

The best Food, painstaking care. 

All sports, and Trips into Primeval Wilderness. 
yy — zing in Mets e Alpuane construction under 

Army designer. 

Hh H. Geant 








253-5th Ave. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


IC 


ON LAKE FAIRLEE, ELY, VT. 
Canoe-sailing, horseback riding, 
swimming, riflery, nature lore. 
Fun and adventure supervjsed 
by experienced Goumndiene. 
Junior unit 8 to 10; Upper 
pester 1l to 12; Senior 13 

to15. Write for booklet. 
MR. and MRS. DAVID RALPH ST. 











ARRY 
1309 Denmark Road, Piainfield, WJ. 








CAMP MARANACOOK F°F.20¥s 
Wm. H. age Director. Readfield, Maine 

Separa te un units, 30 Juniors 7-11; 40 Intermediates 1. 12- 14; 

30 Seniors 15-17. Mature experienced counselors. Elective 

daily program. Cabins. Riding. Mountain, canoe, ocean 

trips. All sports. Shop. Infirmary. Illustrated booklet. 


MOOSEHEAD. “c0 ber." 


Mr. Ween bi: ae Bt) ~ ar “a om mice ttre 
in ~y 3 ‘ine Fores! uw nd 
ings. Livery, inion Che pel, Dining Hall, Speed 


Boat. Sports. 
Wm. F.Carison, 169 Glenbrook Rd., Stamford, Conn. 


CAMP NAGARDA uiiaSici. 


Where — and Camp Are a 
Boys 3-12. (Twenty- ve aly. s small groups.) For 
gain in right thinkin ches ith and iy 
“A’’ rating, Maine tment of Heal 2 
Primary Supervisor Public Se ools. 116 N. Allen St., Albany, N. 


Camp Pokomoke for Boys 
Sebago Lake, Maine Eleventh Season 
ALL SPORTS—LAND AND WATER 
‘The Superior co oor 8 the Superior boy. For illustrated 
booklet, address mae. cy AS. sonert) 
bor 1298" Richmond, Va. 2, Westhamplon, Va. 


CAMP MOWANA eer Se Belgrade Lakes 


Region of Maine. Canoeing cruises, riding, sailing— 
all land and water sports. Seventeen seasons under 
present management. For Booklet address 
ROSS MACMAHON, Dir., 2096 Lennox Road, CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 
WAPELLO Maine spruces, salt water bath- 

ing, cruises, pioneering, wood- 
craft, athletics, etc., on the 100 acre island camp site 
near Friendship. Established 1893. Limited to 60 
Christian boys 8 to 17. Booklet on request. 


GLENN A. STOKES 
424 Berwick St. Orange, N. J. 


MA-DOC-A-WANDO @cvis ‘Comp 
x <= Cabin Camp 
Ipstructor, Fishing: bos "Beating. swinging, eal salt Sand. treek water: 
eraft. "On Green Lake, poy log cobine. eared Lucerne. cme. Address 
Charles E. Bellatty, 101 Newbury Street, Becton, Maszachoselis 
WILD-CROFT On Sebago 
No. neared op Maine. For BOYS 5 to 15. 


te . conscientiously trained for 
Ww. while land and water activities 


























fe Bookie: 
Whe Camp Raa! a, yh 4&4 


Freese, 144 "Austin St., E., Worcester, Mass. 


Sunset Camp f for Boys Lic Meodbcepen 


Equipment modern lete. All Land and ter 

Nature Stody and Teatro Fe ‘Training Oreraent | Hikes Ne on Seok 

and other Char PisGere her-Coach Bos: 

Fg School, Director. Fos. Booklet : adtress. * — 
M. AGNES BOYLE, 64 HARTFORD ST. , DORCHESTER, MASS. 


@mp WENTWORTH 


Wolfeboro, N. H. On Lake Futrne the White Moun- 
tain foothills. Fifty boys 8 to 16. All camp activities. 
Regular classes in school work for younger boys. Book- 
let. M.S. GILES, Fessenden Sch., West Newton, Mass 


SAMOSET 525.20%5.5:18 
On e Winne ukee 

All Land and Water Sports, Riding, Can 

Woodcraft, Nature Study. Aoxiller, White | =~ - Garp ot 

Seniors. ental pucnvem and activities for Juniors. Resident 

tor and nurse. ll eouncilor positions filled. Illustrated foodiee. 


Thomas E. Freeman, 24 Maple St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


CAMP SAHKUM 40%. 


In foothills” of Wi White Mis. ‘All-round de develo} nent stressed. 

rrr? tabte, ew 8 Tutoring. ‘ee $225, — 

aoe tal oe. rAward Columbia Universit 
N.Y. C. Louis Dusenbury.162 W. 105th St. N.Y. 


MON-O-MOY The Sea Camps for Boys 
EAST BREWSTER, MASS. CAPE COD 
Superb bathing, sailing, sea en Settee: bend fai 

















CAMP-:!I DLEWI LD- 


For Boys. 38th year. On an island in Lake 
Winne ukee, N. H. Trips of adventure 
through White Mountains. Land and water 
pons, Bookiet. 
t. Do. . 42 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP CALUMET "53" 


Canaan, - H.. ear Dartmouth College. by sports. 
pl Paint ; Horseback riding. Specializing in te 


ins ly proarem. — a to show 
ee — of boys. Best 





12 councilors. 
4 — to 60 Ae = Illustrated Booklet 
Caltard—134 Ave., ®. 4. 


CAMP BAY STATE —Tilton,N.H. 


Boys 8-18. Experienced and responsible Leadership. Land 
and Water Sports, Woodcraft, Nature Lore, Campcraft, 
Trips, Riflery, Archery, Tennis, Scouting, Entertainment. 
Sixth Season. Eight Weeks. Booklet on Request. 

E. S. Melien 509 Fifth Avenue, New York City G. C. Loomis 


N SUMMER SCHOOL AND 
A CAMP, Newport, Vermont 
Est. 1916. Organized vacation for boys. Seniors, 15-19, pare for 
echool and college exams. Juniors, 8-14, live happ; one ife nearby. 
Beautiful esta’ acres, contains two lakes 18 hele je golf course. 
Altitude 1300 ft: Tennis, Swimming, Fishing, Riding, Trips 
Ww. C. DUNCAN, Box 100, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Covered Wagon Pioneer Trails Camp 
LAKE AVERILL, VERMONT—FOR BOYS 9-17 
Scout uirements and full instruction. Canadian trips. 
Tuiti on #1 150 ot pee i —— so _—. 
nk pLicH. Director, - DEDHAM, MASS. 




















canoeing, deep 
Horseback ans. + Cabins. Tutoring. Camp Mother. 
for underwe' termediate, Junior Camps. Dookioe 
HARRIMAN Rh’ DODD, "Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass, 


CAMP WINNECOWETT For Boys 


Lake Winnekeag, Ashburnham, Mass. All Land and 

Water Sports. Horseback Riding hyn = extra 

charge. fi care, sleeping cabin 

Limited number of ys 8-16. For Cooteet ein to 
Mr. and Mrs. WALTER L. 








BONNIE DUNE, Cape Cod, Mass. 
The Nautical Camp fer Boys. Sailing, Swim- 
ming, Aquaplaning, Cruising, Model Boat 
| ee Canoes, Rowboats, Sail and Motor 
Expert Staff. Membership limited 
to ose" boys 8-14. 
45 Wes’ 


it 45th St., New York, 





WILDMERE 2::2:2isnazs 
Sebago Lake Region 
For forty Gentile boys. ‘Thy Lied of cacotion that Gove good. Moun- 


tain climbing, ting, the life that» i 
Motor ty to Whe Mountains & ‘Mount Katahdin, Bar Harbor. Poland 


ovine a sagt pecan. “Bn 340 West 55th St., New York 


GREAT OAKS CAMP 


FOR BOYS 7-17. OXFORD, MAINE 
40 miles from Portland. Rustic Cabins. Modern Con- 
veniences. Golf a Horseback trips. Athletics and 
Aquatics. Limited n' Booklet. 

Joseph F. Becker, a1- 39th en ‘Union City, N. J. 


CAMP FOR OLDER BOYS 


School Pregram—9 College and Schoo! teachers for 80 boys, 15-21. 
ams 7 ye Tennis, Sailing, Golf, Aquaplaning, Trips. 


Sports staff of 
WASSOOKEAG SCHOOL-CAMP 
Lloyd Harvey Hatch Dexter, Maine 


AMP WAZIYATA 


on Ca Cod, Wareham, Massachusetts 

A salt water ome for limited number of boys 5-14. Ex- 

cellent su and water sports. Boat build- 
ing a tas” BELEN y. Fee mT Booklet. 

LEN F. NELLSON, 11 Chamberlain Terrace, Waltham, Mass. 


WALPOLE CAMP NOEXtRAS. 


Children’s << ys and Girls—3 to 12 Y ears. 
ay, 














Constructive P Handicraft, Ponies. Tutoring 
Camp for GIRLS 13 to 21 Years. Tennis, Golf, ~~ 
ming, Riding. Booklets, Mrs. Mary S. Moore, Newtonville, Mass. 
THE RED COTTAGE ‘Gi GRE 

CHILDREN 
A stepping-stone between home and larger sone. 
Special attention to cases of malnutrition. Ideal location. 
— sandy beach. Adequate supervision. 


cul on request. 
Catherine M. Hood, Grove Beach, Conn. 


CADAHDO for Boys. JUANITA for Girls. 


atdner Lake, Conn. 
$190, including all land and 
water sports. Horseback pe and tutoring are op- 
tional. Illustrated bookl 
Mile R. Light, —y “102, Wallingford, Pa. 


M ERR I co U RT “Just the Place for 
Young Children”’ 

Combines outdoor life with home care and comfort; 

an ideal place for children 2 to 10 for whom the usual camp 


lifeis too strenuous. $100 per month. Booklet. 
Rev. and Mrs. JOHN H. KINGSBURY, Berlin, Conn. 











LANTERN HILL CAMP, Old Mystic, Conn. 


The Riding Came For Boys 


Located on fresh water lake—All land and water 
back riding dally Frequent tall night camping 


George Farnham, , 2943 Macomb St, Washington, D. C. 


GLENBROOKE s5¥s 


On Lake Memphremagog, Near Newport, Vermont 
Long Canoe trips in Canada and Northern 
Maine. Riding. Illustrated booklet. Address: 


H. R. Dane, 74 Kirkland St, Cambridge, Mass. 








Camp Ossipee 

For boys—26th year. One of the outstanding camps of 
the White Mountains, N.H. All sports. Ideal location. 
Mature supervision. Superior ea. Dairy and vege- 
table farm, For booklet write JoHN BUCHER. 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, NEw YorxK. 


CAMP PENACOOK “*stiissen:3." 


For boys who want a real camp with a varied 
program of activity. Water sports. Lim- 
ited number. Exceptional equipment. 











SOUTHERN STATES 


Camp 
Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 


IN CENTER of resort area with cli- 
matic and scenic advantages of 
the Adirondacks. Only six hours 
from Washington. For boys 10 to 
18. Excellent equipment. Aquatic 
and athletic sports: Horseback 
riding, fishing, exploring. One 
counselor to every seven boys. 
Tutoring—no extra charge. 12th 
season. For catalog address 
Staunt Military Academy, Lt, 
Falls Col. Ue e Russell, Box 396-E, 


CAMP HIGHLAND LAKE 


Summer session of Georgia Military Academy, July 
and August, on crest of Blue Ridge Mountains, 2300 
feet elevation, in the “Land of the Sky,” near Hen- 
dersonville, N. America’s most splendidly equip- 
ped and beautifully environed camp, with regular 
academic courses where desired, boys 9 to 20 years 


of age. 
For Catalog Address 
Col. J. C. Woodward, College Park, Ga. 
CAMP SHA-WA- NO-GI For Boys 7to17. Near 
Oldest Camp yk = = 

Vv 7 ys" e iment. Cabins, 

salsa Gas Aue ae 
trips. Soctbrat physician. a 

EDWARD N. SMITH, McGUIRE’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, Richmond, Virginia 


CAMP SEQUOYAH ASHEVILLE, M. C. 


~~ Ievetion B00, No mosq Nang ew abine Se = 
va jo ins, no tents. 
ae program. , Woodcraft, ‘nature lore, arc horseback Featured. 



































R. B. Mattern, M.S. , Scarborough Schos!, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N.Y 
Camp for boys 


CAMP WONPOSET £273 2%:'2%3 


Lake, Conn. In the Berkshires. Horseback riding 
and all other land and water sports. 100 miles from 
New York. 23rd year. el. 

Robert R. Tindale, 31 E. 71st St., New York City 


In the Berkshires 
MOHAWK LODGES fuss. 
as, Us < Nature, 
In‘tian woodcraft. Tri canoeing. 


$o00. okt Cabins. ained = Nutr tion B oxpere. 
Let. R. a, = Windsor 
Mrs. E. N. mm? Harrison Saree 


fh 
BOB -WHITE ,.o2" F275 
Foun inded 194 MASS. 6 hours from New York City. 
—z4-- Vegetables from own farm. Send foc 


eae 30 Ww Goth ot. New Mew York City 














a Mrs. Sere G. Mayes, Bon 2, Achlana, Mass. 





Indian staff. Select Clientele. Limited to 75. 
y Nurse, Dietitian. One fee. No extras. Catalogue. Write 
Cc. WALTON JO ON, Director, ASHEVILLE,N. C. 


LAKE POCAHONT ‘AS CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Located in the mountains of Southwest Virginia. De- 
lightful climate, pure spring water. Swimming, boating 
and HF occ, — = under careful supervision. 
Excellent je board. 

Ss. W. ee tom M. a oo 301, Glade Spring, Virginia 
For girls, in the 


Junaluska N. . “Land of the Sky” 


On b I Lake J ke 28 miles west of Asheville. 

Swimming canoeing, ae re, 
n Travel Cub or shded ris. Miss Leng ‘ 

Mecoy. D rector, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, V 


For Girls 12 to = 

CAMP TAKEDA in’ foothills Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Experienced Directors— 
Limited enrollment. a, and and Water 


ing Porc! eight ees pases —_ 
cine Yercbeg Slap i, Gainesville, Ga. 




















For school and camp information address the 





Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 








OGONTZ fins oe" 
Camp for Girls 
A STEADY arm, a keen eye, and a true sim—the 
Ogontz archer will hit the mark. Girls become ac- 
quainted with wind, fire and water as they were 
known by the earliest women, Two horseback rides a 
week in care of West Point cavalry officer included 
ip tuition. Golf, archery, rifle range, aquaplaning. 
All sports. New sailing boat. Program days inter- 
spersed with optional days. 600 acres. Cabins with 
lights and water. Counselor positions filled. Log 
Hall Club for older girls. 
Under direction Ogontz and 
Rydal schools for girls. Cat- 
alog. Ogontz School, Rydal, Pa, 





Fer 

















NESHOBE 


“The Camp of Happiness."’ Attractive Bungalows. 
Horseback riding under excellent instructor; all 
athletics, water sports, handicrafts and nature work. 


Excellent table. Careful personal supervision over 
all. Write for Iliustrated Booklet to: 
Mr, and Mrs, E, G, 0 


18 No, Main St, Bradford, Vt. 








CAMP FARWELL 


A camp for girls on beautifu) + in Green Mountains 


of Vermont. Fine horses. tra charge for rid- 
in Farwell girls know “joys of | life in the open with 
ouiiazsing. canoeing, tennis and other land and water 
sports. Dramatics. Crafts. Tents and Bungalows. Hot 
and cold running water. Careful supervision. Senior 
and Junior camps. 23rd year. 





Booklet on Request 
SALIE R. SANDEE, | Director 
2614 3ist Street, N. W. jashington, D.C. 














WAUKEELACAMP?forGIRLS 


Conway, N. H. 
All land and water sports. Horseback, 
canoe and hiking trips a specialty. 
Skilled instructors and completely 
equipped camp. Booklet on request. 
Miss Frances A. Davis, Director 


30 Bay State Road Boston, Mass. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


FOR GIRLS ROXBURY, VERMONT 
“The Horseback Camps." All sports. 300 acres in the 
Green Mountains. Golf instruction. ““NO EXTRAS.” 

Illustrated booklet. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 

St., Cambridge, Mass. 


EIJ21LTO 


HARRISON, MAINE. Water Sports. Riding. Hiking. 
Illustrated booklet. 
iss Phoebe R. Haskell - = Marion, Mass. 


For Girls 

PINE COVE CAACP Hinats 
Foothills of White Mts. nised 
Eta. jadivigua bey dovelow: toed, ports, Daticing and Art. 
es Adele Poston, 333 -a 43rd-St., -Néw York City 


WAWENOCK-OWAISSA 


{come = inte Sebago, where, 0° cirls apend’ an ideal summer. Free 
orsebac oy eve! Tips—la water sporte—arts 
a 7 ls =< Mh mm Every care for each girl's happiness = 


Mik and MRS. ELROY ©. LACASCE, Box A, FRYEBURG, MAINE 
MOOSEHEAD CAMP. Girls (8-14) 


Moosehead Lake, Maine (P. O. Greenville) 

Litensed shacks, x t forty-two-foot launch. 

icensed ide, ined purse experienced ‘ 
Number limited, register early. Catalog. 

ian v. D. Slingluff, Bex R, Calvert School, Baltimore, Md. 























if 











PINE KNOLL CAMP 


1STH SEASON 


> J J J 

A Camp of Distinction for Girls 
In famous Chocorua region of White | Mountains. Loca- 
tion, buildings New sport field 
and tennis courts. Specialties— ca mera raft and canoeing 
aquatics, handcrafts, Paramation, riding, mountain and 
canoe trips. Special’ wooderaft and junior departments. 
A unique program adaptable to needs of the individual 

ri. onor system built around the ‘‘three W's. Fas- 

booklet on request. Aatoon: MRS. FRANCES 
LL MILITARY ACADEMY, Peekskill, ® 


SARGENT CAMPS 


For Girls 
17th Season Peterboro, N. H. 
Separate Camps: Junior—Senior—Club 
Mrs. Carl L. Schrader, Director 
20 Everett Street Cambridge, Mass. 





Sinatin 40 
W. BUCHER, 














Ramp Rendall 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 














~ 


Areal camp on the famors “North Shore” 
accessible trom Boston. Horseback riding 
included. Tutoring if desired. No extras. 
Boating, salt water swimming. Owns it's40 
Acres of forest and shore. Select cl’entele. 
Excellent table. Early application advised. 
Write for illustrated booklet:—Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Kendall,- Directors, Box 
Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 








Tall Pines Camp 


For girls. On beautiful lake among tall fragrant pines 
N. H. Mountain —s. water sports, 

horseback ri artsand crafts. The Club for girls over 18. 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEY, Box R, Eitmwoop. N. H. 





Kineowatha Tutoring Camp 
et ltetg.nte ee ear te 





CAMP OPECHEE ,fisusent Lake 
New London,N.H. 
Zor ote 6 to 16 years. 12th season. On a mountain lake. 
a Pee aterepes™s, a wee t 
Diseriminating — Booklets. 
Mrs. F. F. Hockaday, 37 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
CAMP CARTER 03,9" 
10-18 Years 
In the White Mountain region. The rate, $250, includes 
horseback-riding and mountain trips which are featured. 
No extras. 9th season. Illustrated booklet. 
Mr. and Mrs. Maynard L Carpenter, 18 Kimball St., Lebanon, N. H. 
CAMP EAGLE POINT 
Stinson Lake, Rumney, N. H. Estab. 1905. 
White Mountain camp, 2000 feet above sea. 


ive. Modern. All activities. For 
discriminating Jewish girls 8 to 21. Address 











CAMP WICHITEE 


WEST DRESDEN, ME. Girls8 to 18. 
All sports and crafts. Moderate rate. 


MISS HARRIETT M. BALCOM, 
1193 ih Ave., Aliston, Mass. * 


AMP SEBOWISHA i 















CAMP WIHAKOWI 
Girts’ ca: in the Green Mts. where health, happiness, 
and home! fe abound. talent ows, shower baths, modern 
sanitation, water y AF, & with horsemanship. 
Prof. & Mrs. A. E. Winslow, Box 85, Northfield, Vt. 


GREGGMERE 


game for 65 girls from cultured Jewish families. On G 
ane, N. LA Alt. 1800 ft. Hillside loca’ ne = ny Na 
under 20 careful! 


oo “Ait aeniet Renletios we “> MORRIS 


, 609 W. 114th St., NEW ¥¢ YORK, N.Y 


SHORE ACRES frre take, 











4. — for older girls and women. Tennis, 
* canoeing, swimming, ete. 100 acres. 
Beautiful location. Moderate rates. Booklet. 


DIRECTOR: Miss Laura E. Young 





WOTANDA Gis oint 
ate Alluring 


Where you can 
rails. = REAL OAM PIN 

_ ecommodations for Parents. Booklet. 
Mix Cc. W. Lediey, Glen Ridge, N. J. 








Mr. and Mrs. Aaron L. eae. Directors, 
8 to 20 years. 


CAMP EHAWEE £2: 
~ pred. groups. 
Weltebere, N. H., in the great ae of Lake Winnepe- 
saukee. delightful camp for your daughter. Scree 
. tana and water sports. Trained counselors. 
Rate $200. Booklet on request. 
MR. AND MRS. A. 0. CHRISTIANSER, 69 E. High Strest, AVON, MASS. 
CAMP ACA D) iA A 

Girls 8 to 16 Oth Season 

Winnepesaukee, N 


Lake 
All sports—Gy psy Trips—Dramatics— Dancing 


Dr. and Mrs. S. Grant Quinby 
Lakeport, N. H. 



























Mise Jobe’s salt water camp for girls $18. Conducted 
Jobe, Room S07R, 607 Ave, N.Y. ©. 
ORNUCOPIA Ss 

MAST COVE CAMP, Eliot, Me. 

ai Salt "water bathing. MP,” and Mrs, "Stan- 
BANCROFT CAM 

. A. Fardington, M. D.. and Jontia ©. Cooley, Di 


CA MYSTIC com¥sic 
CONNECTICUT 
y Mrs. Cari Akeley (Mary L. Jobe). Halfway, New York 
and Boston. Land and water oars, Sane riding. 
HOMECAMP 
a Girls 6:15 6-15 
or Byes, Liste Cavers. Basaran bases 
2 es Ja nature interests, music, danc- 
Edward F. vedas Sound Beach, Conn. 
Children 4 to 14, Small family group. Experienced, 
sympathetic care, under the personal supervision of the 
wood Cobb, Directors of Chevy Chase Country School, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
}~ Maine ne. Oonas, “Pytniing mine. Rent Tennis, Riding, Fishing, etc. 
and Jentia C. Cooley, Directors 
Box F, Haddonfield, N. J. 





Elisabeth Bass, A. .. Director, Wilton, Gites 





Killooleet, Hancock, Vermont 
Ca = is whose parents are seeking an exceptional environ- 
ment. All land and water sports. Rhythms. Dramatics. 
Sunba jealth diet. undred y=) twen mate ry acres on ° 


private lake in the Green Mountains. 
applied to camp! let. 
Miss Marte A. Taylor, 172 Waverly Place, New York City 


CAMP COWASSET 


Healthful onion —— ent Lp be , Ser 
back riding. flu: a 

Miss Bestrice A. Hunt, 2 Plymouth Street, Holbrook, Mass. 

oe 3 Oe te en 








MAYFLOWER_. 
For Junior Girls. On Cape Cod. Inter- 
views in New York and Boston. 
Mrs. Norman White, Orieans, Mass. 


Camp Knollmere 


on BYSEARDS Bay. CAPE COD. Giste ¢- oes op fe 
Bunga’ modern 
. tamale. golf, craft ag ma ing. it sbi 
MRS. ALBERT SLOPER, FAIRAAVEN, MASS. 


MOUNTAIN CAMP for GIRLS 
On Lake Winnekeag, Ashburnham, 
Mass. Sleeping bungalows. 1200 
feet elevation. Invigorating air. 
All water sports. FREE Horseback 
riding. No — wT. VY ee, 
fon nitation. C LOG 
uM A. G Roberts, Prin., Noble 


A. G. 
School, White Plains, N. Y. 


fe GEMOGGIN 


SF) Mrs. Norman White's 














A SALT apr man CAMP FOR GIRLS 


ATER 
cipal BW Mrs. E. L. Montgomery 
Fairmont ea behedl. 1708 Mass. Ave., Washington, DAL 





The Knox School on th the Merrimack 
oO its summer camp f third season at Sandown, 
wi for girls tosixteen. A 

1 Z —- “y foe Teil be for g sixteen will be near by. 





chet iP KNOX Box 13 Bradford, Mass. 
SEA PINES &i. 
% Aang, Sccentibc reer satan "janior, Intermediate 


Faith Bickford, 4 ies 
SSS SC a. 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 








There a > undveds a camps 


it only o 
2 hours from 


seve WYOMISSING 3 


“For Regular Boys Who Want to Me ga 
Sound, reliable and Leg established; the 
pighes it purposes of cam ge LFILLED. oys from 
8 to 18 years old, graded y ability for si rts and 
recreation; —— supervision of es yA = 


are real mi Permanent buildings, 
tion, convenient and finished athletic Feld at and | ~~~ 
8, 


grounds, ex it swimming, large string of cam 
owned horses. the pines "where the Ble R a 
Delaware River nrivaled for ith and 


surround 
Inspection invited. w AP aR fee. Owned and 


orth Water Gap, Pa. 
May J hese the mrivileas of exploining y catalog or 
offers your boy? 


~~ CAMP CARSON 


happi 
directed by 











Under control Long Institute. In the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Just a plain old-fas' nlened ome sot wild red- 
blooded A ans. Military regulations. Campus. 
+ in Camp. Limited to 32 — "1086 weeke $140. dress 


Director, Camp Carson, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
-_ camp for boys 
CAMP SHOHOLA—T comp for boys 
Lake Greeley in the —. "emaete summer 
school for boys,—16 to 20. Land and water sports. 
Horse-back ae OF specialty. as 3 extras 
ADAM BRUCH ANSFORD, PA. 


HERE IT IS! * ,™,°,4.c° 
Por Boys 12-18 

The Best in Equipment, Location, Leadership and 

Program. Rates Reasonable. Write for Booklet 

and be convinced. 

CAMP GREENKILL, 318-R W. 57th mt — ¥: City 


MAPLEWOOD CAMP AND SCHOOL 


Boys 6 to 18 years. property of 90 acres, farmland, 

= —. buildings” Moderate rates. Excellent 

sports and pativities, bathing, boating, 

a My mr healthful location. 68th . Shortlidge, 
A. B. rvard, Box 37, West hester, Pa. 


CAMP ANTHONY WAYNE 
WELCOME LAKE, PIKE CO., PA.~ 

Boys 7 to 16. Aquatic and athletic sports; riding; 

nature lore; cabins and tents. 

ERVING M. FISH, Box 77, Haworth, N. J. 


CAMP NEEPSAUG "i'r. Wettsne fa 


Ideal location on 2 ome site of thousand acres of forest. 
All land and wa rts. New buildings with Modern 
Sanitation. Terms reasonable. For catalog address— 


Paul B. Gensemer, Director, 207 W. Central Ave., South Williamsport, Pa, 


SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 
FOR BOYS 

Instruction in all school subjects under complete 

school faculty of Masters of established reputation. All 

land and water sports under famous coaches. Catalog:— 

MACKENZIE SCHOOL, Box R, Monroe, N. Y. 


CRYSTAL BEACH 
Nam gg BR gt hy 
nosing. oieboke hiking, nat nature gag. Benen we. 
. & MRS. C. C. McTERNAN 
McTernan School Waterbury, Conn. 


OLDE MILLE LODGE 


elsh les from Phila. 
Nor sim, ee bince'es send th =e a BYT plenped Bee, lanned for ito 
> 
ital moral as o! = Shane a 


Upper Darsy, Pa. 


Ocean Wave 


A small, select Salt Water Camp near Cape May. 
Surf and still water sports. Cottage, tents. $175 for 
8 weeks. Address: W.F. Lutz, M.A. ,College Hall, Univ. Penna., 


CHIPPEWA 
Ames’ 8 Finest Cueto Camp for Boys 
m Lake George, New York 
Select citentele °F Ry Chapiain ‘Twelfth Season 
Jackson, Director 
Hotel Biltmore New York City 


COWHEY CAMPS *6..7i.Ora for Girls” 






































In the Catskills. One mile —. a land and 
water sports. Catholic Chapel. Boo! 
a Cowhey, Director Rip ven ‘Winkle 
Josephine Cowhey, Director On- Ti-Ora 
730 Riverside Dri ew York, N. Y, 





KYLE CAMP, Catskill Mts. 


The Paradise for Boys, 6 to 16 years 
Bungalows only—no ome tents. Safe bathing. 
horses and ponies. Nature lore. Address 

Dr. Paul Kae, ‘evle School for Bo: 
Box 90, Irvington-on-Hudson, N, 


LITTLE BEAR ‘CAMP, 





For boys 6 to 
enrollment. Individual at pK By 73 = sens . 
York in Orange Co. Cata 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeabes R. Morrow, Directors 


15 Miller Street Caldwell, °N. 5. 


CAMP HASWELL 


A Boys Camp of Merit. Experienced staff. Doctor. 
All usual camp activities. Fee . Illustrated 
booklet on request. Harry H. Haas, 501 W. 110 St., New York City 





Kamp Kill Kare 


For Boys On Lake Champlain 

22nd season. All camp conveniences, tents and 
cabins. Fresh vegetables. Experienced staff. 
Trained nurse. All sports. Interesting mountain 


and water trips. Band. Nature study. a 2 
trated booklet on request. Address Ralph F, 
Perry, Principal, Morristown High School, Box R, 


Morristown, 














DAN BEARD 


Woodcraft Camp 
On a Beautiful Pennsylvania 
Mountain Lake 
If you want to be a bowman like Robin 
Hood; ride like a scombor; iv tive, like a 
inson Crusoe; e ian; 
— like a South Sea j now 
nature ine John Burroughs “and be" 
bo send Beaton of THE DAN 
BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL. = 
himself is waiting for you at 


APPLY 93 Bowne Ave., Flushing, LL , N. Y 


ST. ANN’S CAMP 


For Catholic Boys 


On beautiful Lake Champlain. 100 acres. 
15 miles from Catholic Summer School. 
Land and water sports. Counselors are all 
Brothers. Send for catalogue. Brother Principal 
St. Ann’s Academy, 153 East 76th St., New York City. 


CAMP ST. JOHN’S 
French Woods, Delaware Co., New York 
==\ A mountain camp for boys ages 7 to 15 
- years, offering every camp activity 
=)| that appeals to a real boy. Swimming, 
canoeing, fishing, hiking, all land 
.3/sports. Fee includes horseback rid- 

ing. Cabins. Staff of experienced 
leaders. Illustrated booklet. Address 


Rev. G. R. Campbell, C. M., St. John’s College 
75 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


OK-O-MOONSHINE 


Adirondacks. 23rd year. 30 Counsellors. 300 
acres. Boys, 8-18, grouped in 5 distinct sec- 
tions. Address— 

Dr. C. A. iat, Box R-4, Peekskill, N. Y. 
CAMP RELIANCE * in the ADIRONDACKS 
High, dry, invigorating. 
BOYS 10-12 ONLY. Athletics of all kinds for the sport-loving 
boy. Unique location. Comradeship of men oqene . Parents 
considering camp for the first tine ly mothers 4 

hesitate to make the break are invited to po BO with us 
Mrs. Grace L. Rosedale and Emil 
267 West lith Street, New 


CAMP FENIMORE 


On Beautiful take otseco at Cooperstown, 
Y.. An exclusive RID! CAMP for a limited 

number of desirable boys, 6 te 12, from cultured 

Christian homes. Write for illustrated booklet. 


CLIFFORD A. BRAIDER 


AVIKONPALK 
WOOPCKAFT CAMIFS 


Christian boys 9-17—Forestry—Scoutcraft 
noe trips. Reasonable fee—Booklet.— 
Box 63 Univ. Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DARTS CAMP tn rhe’Adirondacks 


For young gentlemen, 12 to 16 years. Forest cruising, 

Swimming, canoeing, He Rifle Shoo colen, Horsemanship, etc. 

Director Dr. E . Williams, Columbia University, 

New York. For Booklets Write John W. T. Lesure, Daris, M. Y. 
References Required. 


LANCEWOOD CAMP 


Small camp at E. Jewett, N. Y., 130 miles from New York 
City. Boys 6-14. Horseback riding, swimming, all ath- 
letics. 17th season. Close contact with experienced boy 
expert. Catalog. H. B. LANCE, SUMMIT, N. J. 


IRE PLACE LODG 


For Boys 7 to 17—110 miles from N.Y. C. 

rd amowe. finest and safest beach on 

apenas bungalow equipment; all 

sioria ine! cluding golf. Moderate fee. Fo! 
. Roy Gates Perham, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 






































A. McNair 
‘ork. 























catalog: Dr. 


For girls MAS 7 
beautiful inY 
Lauderdale in EY 
Lake George 
country. Expert 
supervision, 











CAMP DUNES, Peconic, L. I. 


Lake-By-The-Sea Came for Girls under 18. 


Girls over 18. Directors 
Dunes Clu r. L. M. Willard, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Marion E. 


Wood, 533 Kathmere Road, Brookline, 
Del. Co., Pa. Write Miss Wood for catalogue R. 


MOSS LAKE CAMP “The Camp in 


the Wilderness”’ 
An Aditrond: —- surrounded b: 
forest devo saree ideal 


with baths and fee incl 
rseback riding, trips, tatoring and al the vowel So 
Se os. mame eotert, 303 ree ‘Shellen Ane, away. 


ngs Tidicnca, aw Vern 


“THE PATHFINDERS LODGE 


om > Com fer Girls 


COOPERSTOWN. ‘NEW YORK 
Valerie Seutens” . New York 


POCAHONTAS 


.N.Y. Bungalows. All land, 

Back viding. dramatics, danci Horse- 

back ing. le Inge, AN es In fee . No 
ce Selected camp staff. 

Write. ‘for Dookiet. 

Irwin R. Davenport,M.D.,Woodbury,N.J. 


SILVER LAKE CAMP 


the Lake Placid Region of the Adirondacks 
amet season under the same management. Sleep- 
ing porches. Horseback riding and other sports. Refer- 
ences required. 
The Director, Box 21, Bradford, Mass. 


UNE~ BY-THE~SER 


for girts 6 to 
Ship Bottom, N. J. Bidwag betwesn Atlantic City and 
Asbury Park on . Modern Bquipment. 
Excellent sable A activities. Bvoklet. 
RGUERITE’ R. SIBLEY 
1626 Gareee St. 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 
CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 
pe Beeutind Fourth 


Lake—Adirondacks. Perfect 
—~ and staff. Allland and water 
pervised. Camp t. Campers 














for giris 
10to1i8 














Craft. 


Semen. 
Jewish Clientele Progpestnetine. - 
R. 3 BP. 
ret gtd Bee Wat iteen’ae; ex y.¢. 


CAMP — IWA- NE* KC KO- TAH 


i 20. 3 Character treini Cam) 
Girls, 8-20. (3 Depts. ex aie 


$8 send "aint Carder, ‘cto County. ‘Mow 
Paupa c Camp—for gir Is 72 In 4 i Poconos 


Scranton and 
Delaware Water Gap on be of Makers a : mile from Lacka- 

Trail. Commodious lodge. Horseback 
canoeing. swimming, arts and crafts. Fresh vegetables 
and milk rom ye farms. Catalog Miss M. Blanche 
Potter, 37 Monsey Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


PINE TRE For Girls. On_ beautiful 


Naomi Lake 2000 feet above 
sea in pine-laden air of Po- 
cono Mts, Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. , Ex- 
perienced councilors. Horseback riding, tennis, canoeing, all 
sports. Pine Tree Club for older girls. 17th year. 
Miss Blanche R. Price, School Lane, Pennsylvania 


THE ONEKA CAMPS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
In the Poconos. Twenty-first Season. Three sep- 
arate Camps. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest W. Sipple, 
Directors, 4501 Ceder Lane, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


OCH- A-WACHNE 


under 14, In the Pocono Mts. Private 
ss id qports. Camp craft. Screened =! 
oat a D hab ta. Rave sii. 


Ponileaciphies Pa. 






























eer. water 


oo let. Charles ‘et 
ealth Ed 








Boys 5 to 17 
8th Year 






On a beautiful Berkshire lake 
100 boys enjoy all land and water sports with properly 
eu rv camp life. P inant Jewish 

tele. hours from New York City. Booklet. 
R. U noware, Jersey City 


On Lake 
CAMP PENN for BOY con bake 
22nd season. Limited enrollment. q 
Fresident physician 
trips. Nature study. 
Address W. E. Shuttleworth or W.E. Kneeland, Directors, 
Chestnut Hill Academy, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 








LOCUST FARM, SCHOOL AND CAMP 


Boys and Girls 4 to is. Small groups. Progressive 
Methods — 200 acre farm 64 niles from N. ¥. C. 
For catalogue w 


rite 
CLARIVDA RICHARDS, PoucHQuac, NEW YORK 














MonTESSORI, CAMPS 


LISHED 
CHILDREN “THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 
Mrs. Anno Paist- Ryan Wycombe Pa. 





WINNIDAY, Southampton, L. 1. 
Activities of seashore and lake. 
Girls 4-14 yrs. Boys 4-7 yrs: 

N. Y. C. Telephone, Dock 0186 
Adeline M. Tipple, Southampton, L. L 








come ta the country pan 
St Saag Tenafly, New Jersey, Box R. 


E_ HAVEN 


ats 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

















Arts, Crafts, Music, Riding. Beach. ar ‘Athletics. \ultes 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
SCHOOL SECTION 








NEW YORKAND VICINITY—GIRLS 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—GIRLS 





RAY COURT, 


} iy aie 
od, ie ACCREDITED. 


maga 9 at- 

| S mosphere 
T R fren woignter 
as 5 cone! studios studies. 


CATALOG. JESSE CALLAM GRAY, 
Box R, STAMFORD, CONN. 


. +3 +e A Boarding Schal for Girls 
t—] New York City, 


D EN NESSi mnasium 
Carlson, Principals Ver 20 Stamtord, 


"HILLSIDE FoR GIRLS 


45 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance examinations. General 
ae Organized athletics. Box 95, Norwalk, 
. MARGARET -~wyy A. B. 
VIDA HUNT FRAREIS, & } reas. 














CUDDER SCHOOL <ikis 


Day and poactine. New York advantages. HiGH 
SCHOOL. PosT GRADUATE CouRSsES: Home Eco- 
nomics; Secretarial and E xeeutive Training: Social 
Welfare and Community Service. Miss R. B. 
Scudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MARYMOUNT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEOS FOR WeenEne 





Carlah, Domestic Belence, ste, Branches: Filth Avs WY, Clay, and 
* mes 

Paris. Write for catalogue G-1 to The Reverend  Sdother 

Tarry Hud New York 








Brantwood all 


College preparatory for girls in the most beautiful we 
of New York City. General courses; music, art, 
mation, Gone q 3 acres affordin; all outdoor sports 
para ngs for younger wrence 
Bronxville, New York. : 


FLATBUSH TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 


Modern Teatatn for Kindergarten and Primary Teach- 
ing. st opportunities. Metropolitan advan- 
o-operating “ro Teachers jonas. Columbia. 

Midierate rates. State certificates. Public-and private 
school positions. Owight R. ‘itt, 1615 Newkirk Ave., » aT 


SCOVILLE SCH&9L 


Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. Academic and Ad- 
. Intensive College . Address Miss 
ROSA B. CHISMAN, Principal, 1006 Fifth Ave., New York City 


URSULINE ACADEMY 


FOR oma s. 7. hours from New York. Usual subjects. 
Also Secretarial, Music. Lower school for younger om. 
Rorseback-ridie. at Athletics. Social Culture. 


ustrated ca‘ 
URSULINE E SISTERS, Box R, Middletown, N. Y. 

















, Abbot Academy 


1828-1928 


For a century one of New England’s leading Schools for 
Girls. Advanced Courses for High School graduates. 
College preparation. 
and Music. 
MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, ANDOVER, MASS. 


Exceptional opportunities in Art 


Outdoor sports. Address: 





Pupesstery finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses 


~onomics. New 





wit 
pool. Costume Design and 
Decoration, Secretari- 
rs ce Hiding” Delightful home ho: 
ack ridi elig me 


‘le74 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 








College for Women in Boston 


Secretarial Science and Teacher-Training program 
based upon foundation of general academic studies. 
2 years, Certificate. 4 years, ito! 





AIOLBY orRis 
PRPS, FAFEARATORY AND, ZARB Cot 


All Outdoor ‘ : 
Hi. LESLIE SAWYER, PR LONDON, H. H. 


Stoneleigh By The Sra 


Beautiful estate. Attractive fireproof mansion. Only 
50 miles north of Boston. All sports. College Pre- 
paratory and Junior —— Courses. Isabel ressler, 
Caroline Sumner, is, Rye Beach, N. H. 


THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school | young wom 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New “York. 
Gae-veer. two-year courses. Collegiate. Secretarial. 
Lo] n W. Skinner, M.A,, Miss Louise H, Scott, 
Bex’ E, The Weylister, Milford, Conn, 


THE GATEWAY {Sool 


Offering a one a eae 0 we of ear 
college pre| paratory Ww rox 
Miss Al Alice E. Reynolds, Principal, Ox tS 
. Ronan Terrace, New Ha 














Miss Mason’s School for Girls 
and Junior College 


Che Castle 


Box 960, Tarrytowr-on-Hudson, New York 


Pightana Manor 


Country Boarding School and Junior Gnome. All 
grades. Summ amp and School, Se. Naples, Maine. 


pe yer 


DR REW.sa «School ne Girls 


On beautiful ‘Take Ge Glenelda. Dear 5 New ¥« York. Col 


a - a 
"Herbert a Wright, D.D,, Pres,, Box R, Carmel, N.Y. 


Ossining *or 


ane Coll Ly ~ ys a and Lower Schools. Clara 
Ox 





























C. Fuller, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
DWIGHT for'cies 
College Prep y and Special Finishing Courses. 





MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal Engiewood, New Jersey 





HOWE-MAROT 


College Pre mY ; 7 Life. 
Mary L. Marot, RHead Mi Th Pp Conn. 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY—GIRLS 


Miss BEARD’S SCH@L 


College Preparatory, Cultural and 
Special Courses. Outdoor Sports. 
Address: Vice Principal, Orange, New Jersey 


OAK KNOLL 4: oct Siu» 


A School For Girls conducted by the Sisters of the 
Col Prepara 











ishing schools at Rosemont, 
Fribourg. Catalog on request. tH . "New J Jersey. 











WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for School Information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location de- 
sired. Address Director, Department of Ed- 
ucation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 























-Lasell Seminary- 


Hi1-crest location in Denutitel New England set- 
ting—ten miles from Boste: 

Two-year courses for high ¢ school graduates. Strong 
Home Economies courses. Exceilent opportunities in 
music, with concert work. College Preparatory, 
Secretarial, Art and Dramatic — eo courses. All 
athletics, winter sports, horseback riding, swimming 


Delightful home life. Separate school for younger girls 
Catalogs. 140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D.., Prin. 














HOUSE IN THE PINES “sass” 


Near Rosen. Preparation for all Colleges, Pca 
Art. wie. Household Arts. Dramatics. Outdoor 
my Riding. Separate Junior School. 

Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal 


4 ‘ee — School for Girls 10 to 
end¢ 7 peqesetery to Dana Hall. 
Ti e} if miles from Boston. All sports 
ond athiotis supervised and adapted to the age of 
the pupil. Exce — instruction, care and influence. 








ROGERS HALL Scncstter Gi 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two year Graduate 
Course. Gymnasium. Swimming-pool. Outdoor Sports. Faces 
Rogers Fort Hill Park. Twenty-six miles from Boston 

Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


WHITTIER "ye" 
Merrimac, Mass. 
College goemepatery and elective courses. Home 
pane = ny Limited enrollment. Senior or Junior 
schools. Outdoor life. Unequalled health record. 
Address: Mr. and Mrs. William C. Russell, Principals 


OWARD SEMINARY 


Sony Neer Restor et ee tin the Girl's Educa 








L discs Prepacstory. Junior aad 
Rid “seca B. err . D. Yale), 
ST a a 


CRESTALBAN Stour irom 


ew York. Fifteen 
minutes from iw i Invi ting air of , Berk- 
shirés. 200 acres, 3 7 


ome training, character 
development, health. Open air classes. Ow oor sports. 


Miss Margery Whiting, Prin., Ba 47, Berkshire, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE-HASKELL SCHOOL 


College Preparatory,.General, and Post Graduate 
Courses. Hope C. Macintosh, Frinsipal. 
38 CONCORD AVENUE AMBRIDGE, MASS. 


GRAY GABLES COLLEGE, PREPARATION 
ONE YEAR INTENSIVE REVIEW. SUMMER AND 
WINTER SPORTS — DRAMATICS, ART, MUSIC 
HOPE FISHER, BANCROFT SCHOOL 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Kendall Ball sor cirte 


= the seashore. 50 minutes from Boston. College 

paratory. General and Post Graduate Courses. 
Riding. skiing, skating, tennis. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Kendall, Box 75, Pride's Crossing, Mass. 


Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. ae 
cookery and household arts for home and vocation. 
One Year and Short Courses. Send for booklet B. 
Miss Alice Bradley, Ms seems 30 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Massachuse’ 
































For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS 





HIGHLAND HALL 


# Co.tLece Preparatory 
and General Courses. 
Advanced Work. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial, Camp in the 
Alleghanies for week- 
ends. Riding, Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool. 
MissMAUDvanWOY, A.B. 
Principal 
Box 900, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


St. Mary's Halll ovis 


CHURCH Reasding school for girls. 92nd year. Moderate 

} — Sak Coll lege igs oan ggg A Junior College and general 
Lo 1. Organized sports. Catalog. 

£1 HEL M. ‘SPURR. A.M., Prin., Box &, Burlington” N. J. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, Sec- 

retarial rot by | Economics and Nursing. 

B. A. and B. 8, degrees. Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, TROY, N. Y. 


ohe K NOX six Giris 


College preparation, Junior Colle e and cultural 
courses. Box R, Cooperstown, N 


PUTNAM HALL 


College te gy school for girls. Special one year in- 
tensive course. General courses. Music and art. Super- 
vised sports ineluding riding and swimming. Catalog. 

ELLEN R. BARTLETT, A. B., Principal 
NEW YORK 


POUGHKEEPSIE 
Miss Goldsmith’s 


WALLCOURT si cr"cins 


Trepares for all colleges. Secretarial Course. Music, 
Ibramatics, Interpretive Dancing. Outdoor sports. 
Tieautifully located in the heart of Finger Lake Region 
near Wells College. Catalog. Bex J, Aurera-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


GARRISON, EQRES 


Modern, well i d iful Green Spring Valley near 
+ nets Provgrstory or General Ceeeanee, 
leclading “Music —y ate Horseback ding and Sports. Cataleg 
SS Mary MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Box R, Garrison, Md. 


HOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited college for women. A. B.. B.S. in Home Eco- 
nomics, B. M. in Music. Practical courses in Education 
and English Speech. Ten new buildings. 125 acres. Re- 
ceiving enrollments for 1928-29. Catalogue. Address 
Registrar, Hood College, Box R, Frederick, Md. 


ARYLAND COLLEGE 


Ly WOMEN. 60 minutes from Washington 
rary, Dom. Sci., Secretarial, Kindergarten, 
Physieal Education, ‘Music courses;all leading to 
-REES. Last 2 yrs. ee Private 
baths. Athletics. CATALOG of Box R, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 
Preparatory School 


ROBERTS-BEAC for Girls 


Well known for successful college preparatory instruction, 
individual development and particularly appealing school 
life. Address Lucy George Roberts, Ph.D. or Sarah More- 
house Beach, Ph.D. Box 350, Catonsville, Maryland. 












































WASHINGTON, D. C.—GIRLS 








Seat of 


PARK SEMI 


An estate of 251 acres ee to Wasnington, 
D.C, James E, Ament, A.M,, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President, JUNIOR - ~ also college prepara- 
tory courses in girls’ school of exceptional beauty. 
Special courses in music, art, expression, dra- 
matics, home economics, secretarial work. 


Address Registrar, Box 195, Forest Glen, Md, 


BEAUTIFUL AMENTDALE 













Junior Cotieee and Senior High 

hevy School. 24th year-12 acre campus. 
fensenai Se py = ne 

Riding, Swimming. Write for 


Athletics. 
hase == 
F. E. FARRINGTON, Ph. D. 
WASHINGTON Box R, Washington. D. C. 


Arlington Hall &. 


Junior Co TR  . h High, School, Muste, 
Art Bxpreselons H and Secretaryshi Cami prs 100 
acres, only fifteen mi iminuten Fr — ‘heart of Washing ; Buildings 
new, every room connect ews, 


Arlington Hall, Pennsylvania Ave. Station, Bor 818-2, Washington, D. “t. 













**VIRGINIA PARK’"'—overlooking the 
city of Bristol in the healthful mountain 
climate of ‘Old Virginia."" College Pre- 
paratory and Junior College; Music, Art, 
Yramatics, Journalism, Secretarial, 
Domestic Science, Character and Social 
Training. Students from 40 states and 
foreign countries. Fully Accredited; 
member of both uthern an 

American Associations. 58th Year. 


cama | 
{ 


Modern new buildings, every room has a 
bath attached. Health record unex- 
celled. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back 
riding, Swimming, and Gymnasium. 100- 
acre campus — beautiful ~~ and — 
8 carly application advised. or 
CATALOG and k of views address: 
W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., Pres. 
Box E, Bristol, Va. 




















Gulf Park 


BY-THE-SEA 
A Junior College for Giris 


A NATIONALLY patronized school. 
Beautifully located on the Gulf, 
completely equipped, strong faculty. 

Four- pod High School and two-year Junior College, 
both fully accredited. Art, Music, Expression, Home 
Economics, Secretarial Training, Physical Education. 
Year-round outdoor sports. Horseback riding. Catalog. 


RICHARD G. COX, President 
Gulfport, Miss. 











Box W 


°. LF, Girls. 50 acre estate 2 
Cairliix, Hall Blue Ridge Mountain§, 
overlooking Shenandoah Valley. College preparatory, 
1 year college, elective courses. Music, Art, Secre- 
tarial. Riding, golf, fiel end water sports. Moderate 
rate. Catalog. Box R, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


Randolph-Macon | Woman’s College 


Standard A. B. and A. M. courses. Aims to develop high- 

est type cultured Christian n womanhood. Students from 

33 states. Healthful Gy swimming 

paw Art, music. Moderate rates. D. R. Anderson, 
sident, Box 20, Lynchburg, V 


Cate Soe RN COL LEGE 











Arthur Kyle Davis, 240 College Mace, Petersburg, Va. 
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ARLI RESTON 


Founded 1851 National Patronage 


Academic and College Preparatory 
Courses 
Graduate School Courses 
Home Economics. Secretarial. Art. Music. 
School of Physical Education 
Opportunities for Riding, Tennis, Athletics. 
Swimming Pool. 

Modern Equipment Moderate Rates 
60 Acre Estate 19 miles from Philadelphia 
Illustrated Catalog upon request 
John H. Bell, A. B., Headmaster, 

Box R, West Chester, Pa. 


Mary Lyon Schol 


College sary general, cultural, secretarial courses. 
dS sa it. 2-year czeduate course. Seven Gables, girls 
6-12 and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Prins., Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 


THE CASKIN °899! Fo" 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Cultural and vocational) qegrer s. Unusual advantages in music. 
al Training. cle,mniles from Phila, Riding. 


No extra anes for golf. festrections 
HELENE M. CASKIN, Principal, Box 104. Devon, Pennsyivania 


BEAVER COLLEGE wren 


Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and Junior 
College courses with Diploma and Degree. Journalism. 
Splendid equipment. New $100,000 dormitory. Catalog. 
Address Box R JENKINTOWN, PA. 


CEDAR CREST 


A college for young women ee appreciate life on a suburban cam- 
pus, modern rmitories. Dexree 
Souress in Liberal Arts, Secretar aS Science, Household Arts, Music, 
and Wee t Excep ional Teacher Preparation. Address 


Dr. Wm. C. Curtis, Pres., Box R, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


“College Board Examinations” held at anon. Accredited. 
Also —— for girls not going to coll Music, Fine 
A mnasium, swimming pool oome with con- 
necting baths. Mountain location. Outdoor life. Catalog: 
Alvan R. Grier, President, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa, 


SCHOOL 


Tihtss JAY WARD S FORGIRLS 



































35th year. Col Moaivid cretarial, Music Damestic Sci- 
ence es ae dividuals Soratise to each girl. Outd sports, 
horseback and Senior Boarding Dept. 


Miss ae Janet aaenen Principal, Box R, Overbrook, Pa. 


LINDEN HALL isc. 


Large Campus. 4 Bi New Gym and Fost. Endowment permits 
Moderate Buition. Renutifa Location. Courses: Academic, Pre- 
pe to! rz, Ses retarial, tural, Music. Ss Graduate. Separate 
unior ool, pro, _ Life. Riding. All Spors. italog. 
F. W. Stengel, D.D., Box 137, Lititz, Pa. 14 miles hon Phila.) 


Seen & Manor 


Ponty Arty Music,” Coll i ay a 
jon * ew im 
Hersebee Rid ing. “Conguntal Nchool Life. a 
ag and ~ c. xt Principais. Box 247, Bethichem, Pa. 











‘Virginia Infermonf Colle e 


For young women. 45th year. 30 states. High School 
and Junior College, accredited. Music, Home Economics, 
Secretarial Courses, Expression, Art, Gym, Pool, Private 
Baths. H, G, Noffsinger, Pres., Box 145, Bristol, Va, 


Warrenton Country School 


The school is planned to teach girls how to study, to brin 
them nearer nature, and to inculcate ideas of order ond 
economy. College Preparatory and Cultural Courses, 
Separate cottage for young girls. French the language of 
the house. Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 15, Warrenton, Va. 














Martha Washin ngton 


Coll ege Fer Bay Ey: n. to tog Be Junier 


Physical ae x Secretariale 4 ee sata 
URTIS, Pres., Box R. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For girls. A leading school of the South. Four years pre- 

aratory, Junior College, and Elective Courses. Accredited, 

Rrusie, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Journalism, 

Secretarial and Library C ourass, Golf. Tennis. 35th year. 
rs. Julla Abbott Culler, A Roa 








~ Prin., Box F, inoke, Va, 


RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL 





For Girls. College preparatory and special courses for 
High School graduates. Accredited. Separate Junior 
School. Limited to 100. Special advantages in Music, Art, 
Expression. Branch of Randolph-Macon system. Catalog. 


John C, Simpson, A.M,, Prin,, Box R, Danville, Va, 


Southern Seminary EPE.s 

A SCHOOL OF CHARACTER. IN THE MTS OF VIR- 
GINIA. Preparatory, 2 yrs. collegiate, Music, Art, Ex- 

pressioa, Home Ec., Phy. “Ed., Secretarial, Swimmin 
Pool, Sports. For 6/st annual catalog write ER 

LEE DURHAM, PRES.,. BOX 983, BUENA VISTA, VA. 


NICH Cowen, se come, 


Elective Vocational courses with cultural. Al branches of 

Ae ay A.B. Courses. e ‘om mercial Art, i 
e Design, Interior Decorating, Swimming Pool,G: 

po “Ridine. Golf, All Athletics Demand for GC Sodenape. 

CATALOG: address Prin., Ma otlege, Staunton.Va. 


CHATHAM HALL 


Formerly Chatham Eolocepal Institute 
College gregarasecy school for girls. Certificate privi- 
es. Music ion, Home ny *. Modern equipment. 
ite acre ee Boe Er oreeie Terms moderat 
Bishop of Diocese of Southern Virginia President of Board Species. 
Mabel R, am, Virginia 


ASHLEY HALL 


An accredited girls’ school offering a broad variety of 
courses, including college pamp preperessen. Normal a 
garten-Primary course with state license. Modern Sup 
ment. Swimming Pool. Mild climate. Address rxid 
V. McBee, M.A., Principal, Box R, Charleston, 

















COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
RE EN. 30 states: location foothills Blue Ridge 
Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special 
advantages, music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical culture: 
31 buildings, swimming, boating, horseback riding, etc. For cat- 
alogue, address BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 


Bethel Woman’s College 


A Junior College and Conservatory including four years 
of High School. Gymnasium. carte swimming, riding. 
“The charm of the Old South with the spiny. of the 
New.” Catalog. Box R, HOPKINSVILL 
J. W. Gaines, M.A., LL. D., President. 








eri Field for Girts 


redited academic and col preparatory. Junior Con- 
eae eon th of May at ean City, 25 acre campus. 
All — buildings. Moderate rates. For cata dress, 

Frank S. Magil), A. M., Headmaster, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college preparatory and two years Junior 
College work for young women. Art, Music, Expres- 
sion, Secretarial and Home Economies sourses. — 
Delightful home life. is on scholarship and culture. 
Dept. R. HA MILTON COLLEGE. Lexington, Ky. ' 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education. THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS WESTERN STATES—GIRLS 


WARD-BELMONT 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Offers 4 years ey 2 years college work. 
Fully accredited. Music, Art, Literature, Physi- 
cal Training, Expression, Domestic Art, Secretar- 
ial. All sports including Riding. References re- 








Illinois Woman’s College 


A standard college with limited enrolment of 


carefully selected studentsfrom twenty-one states. 

ee Degrees in Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, 

usic, Household Science, and Physical Educa- 
ired. For‘ The Stor d-Belmont,” address : Tp pakamee a 1 

Belmont "Heights, tae ” Nashville, ite tion. Majorsin nee Studies and Expression. 

ae a arr ildi odern, i- 

COLUMBIA INSTITUTE i . Sa = om, and Glleumeed ae, 

For giris. Episcopal : New Science Myer costing 

Four years High School, two years College work. Special courses. 

High standards. Cultural, healthful. Horseback riding, golf, 


swimming. Moderate rates. Catalog. Address Mrs. Ernest 
Crulushank. President, Box M, Columbia, Tenn. 











,000. 
All athietics. Swimming pool. 
Vital Christian atmosphere. 


For further information, address 
Illinois Woman’s College 








WESTERN STATES—GIRLS 























































































# i n d e n Ww O O d Box D, JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
50 minutes from 
‘St. Louls > Oo 1 1 edge Starrett School for Girls, bo ni 0 
, 44th year. Academic, Oe Preparatory, oumer Sol 
M +401 aay 
A progressive college = —for Girls. Special Preparation for Vassar, | Write for catal 
a yaw Tod ok a Smith, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, * Son 24, “ISLS Deocel Bie Bivd., Chicago 
tional qocomplichment. 2 etc., requiring College Board Examina- 
and 4 year degree courses. tions. Also Junior College Department, M usic, TRAVEL SCHOOL 
I #2 - 8 ——. Art. Horseback-riding. Gymnasium. Swim- 
1 iberal Arts, Fine Arts, ming pool. Modern fireproof buildings. 
Ora , cursalien, Vo- ACCREDITED. Write for catalog 
gional coe lees Tudor Hall, Dept R, INDIANAPOLIS. 
jum. Catalog. Box 1028, St. aes 
Evaries, me. done t.Reemer, |!/ VILLA de CHANTAL, Rock Island, Illinois 
+ se 7 A Boarding School for Girls 
Fully acoredited. A fifteen-acre campus. § courses AROUND THE WORLD 
GLENDALE preston, Suimming” sai eeerenestts alning and ex Leaves New York October 6.1928 (Extensive 
t Months—. tries hore Trips) 
Junior College and Preparatory. Est. 1854. A Address THE SISTERS OF THE VISITATION Registrations Men and Women Atadents and older 
home school for 50 girls. Tutorial system. peor for Graduate Courses. Credits for Courses may 
Here, eege Semone, Act, Sse series || reas ore cere 
DALE COLLEGE, Inc., Box 108, Glendale, Ohio, Gra Ol ) Ha iris, w! an a a 8 4 tie 
for ite a 
F Beall ses ef i: | eamie mamagras. | picopsionay tne sencel ofthade, || "“TBroadway. New York Gly 
erry Hall remit, attt scm | Bsivels Bizrenios fiome Honoris, Seeman Telephone: Bowling Green 7657 


extending to Lake Michi- 
=. Le gg eg Fo a dvenced courses for High Sc! 
asium, pool. 60th year. Catalog. O l Ha ll SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
urses. 











Sports. Gymn 
f.oise. R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 331, Lake | Forest, 111. 


Kin dergarte 75th year. Boestngent Dee. 
NATIONALE tctentarg COLLEGE | georuc,emne, une Meta oma ns | EAS Feet OI T GREENWICHACADENY 















































































Prepari beco tennis. 
Propuine sun 9 soe Herta nd four year diplomas. gomeas | Bm ited. ‘attractive home Lite Bobkiet, 
= year. New College and Dormi' ae, © A.Moore, Principals, 582 Holly Ave., St.Paul, Minn. tein mane, Music ‘Caoabe sail atv 
TE —— lg Reels term Bept. 18th. Box Princip Box13__ EAST GREENWICH, R 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL Daan Ace Franklin, in, Massachusetts 
Ww Acad- t training of 
wo Aiatee Pe reon Age Meenas heat ities tae Seager cieat an peeteaetasak ee a 
saad 
ath 1928. Catal A Sc ar fermeties« 
opens September F Yi. B, ~~ many - rere) or a 1r A ae “tite 
—= = JENOVA Sone 
FAR WEST—GIRLS ~~ We are constantly asked by eemeaieel ay, | 
THE ELPASO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ates an OS we Sat Se students taken, Adirondack elevation, Winter sports, 
ge school best qualified to develop Ey ~~ tes E. Hamilion, A.M., D-D., 
oat Pil olmere Riding ports. gbistine- the individual’s inclinations and O ~ a —3— 
curri st%42 . kwood ew 
bivese. — Be a » principe 1 abilities. Some wish the most a School Friend City, - Overlooking 
fficient tion fi ertai Hudson Valley. Under Friends’ management. Co-educa- 
THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL emicient preparation for a certain tional. General academic courses. ‘A school of high ideals 
Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school college or ask what college. rer semsuship taiee Address Wittiam J. 
for. ils. prone minutes Baer ‘one ‘ troline Seely Others seek a well rounded REAGAN: A. M., Principal, Box 150, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
choo! paration for ern aro. = . . 
usm ‘oseph H. Johnson, education, both during high 
President, Board of ty - Box i in Jolla, California. school years and after, without C“CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 
FOR , ; " Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Special 
MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL GIRLS conforming to rigid college Te courses for teachers. Strong pre-medical. profes- 
Established 1889... Boarding and Day School. Accredited. quirements. They ask for special- lite: Day and boarding students ‘Cotsiog. bark, featine, fa. 
on. f - ad 
French, Ark, Home Economies, te." Outdoor life. Miding ized training along one of the DICKINSON SEMINARY 
AS BLAKE, A.B., Principal many lines of endeavor now 
5029-R West Third St os A po California Coedueational. Prepares for oo or life work. | Muse, 
open to women—art, music Art and Expression. _ Business, Secretarial and Home 
. ’ ? Economics courses. New vane. | ny ft. leds pool. 
dramatics, lyceum work, cos- Strong athletic teams. Endowed. M te rates. Catalog 
‘a GIRLS tume design, nursing, secretarial Addrect, John W. Long. D.D.. Pres..Rex , Willamepert, Peas: 
; “e a Co-educational 
cere SAT “Arte Mune sic, "Eroreenge, eee ge, tome me Ecomvia. a science, kindergarten training GEORGE SCHOOL College Preparatory 
333 So. Westmoreland Ave., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA and domestic science. 227 acres woods and fields bordertng the Neshaminy. 
age ene cpetins, household arts, all at 
cs wn farm. Catalogue. 
SCHUOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN There are schools to fill every G. A. Walton. A. M., Prin., Box 300, George School, Pa. 
RIVERSIDE ACADEMY need. We know them from per- WAYLAND ACADEMY 
West End, Long Branch, New Jersey sonal visits to the schools in all College preparatory with high standards. Graduates in 30 
colle; ° a . e 
gehool for small children. ape sence all yea, eo-eduea ional: { parts of thecountry. The up-to- ccheal with Cheistion Ghusaphens, Ce-atendtionl” tee 
Rate $60 per month. ** Booklet Miss Eleanor C. Gorman, Director date information thus collected 1855, Petowment mehes possible 3859 rate. Catalog. 
ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES is at the service of our readers : on on eT oreai 
ae aA Mother ee - e  Gaten without charge. Address Lake Forest College (ilinois 
} New You Usual studies. Outdoor sports. Summer 0) ae ne A north of Chi . Standard col- 
Sine cami! “lat RRS” atheel tat ones pat artece deiseeaie 
‘oin nn. e nd 
Initiative.” ™ 6 - The Director, Department of Education HERBERT McCOMB MOORE, Pres.. Loke Forest Leke Forest, tWVinols 
BURT’S SCHOOL THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE FLORID Southern College 
FOR TINY TOTS 1-32 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City for Men and Women 
trainin vmats El Wen tmpreao Music daneings ou wth every yamodses f tity. Bathing: 
120 Constant Ave. . Peekskill. Y. door iay, ida * ees oA 7 Pada a Keeatas i Routhe -—y4 



































For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
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The Red Book Magazine 


EUROPEAN BOYS’ SCHOOL 





COLLEGE CRUISE x 


AROUND THE WORLD 


S. S. RyNDAM, the “Pioneer University Afloat,” 
sails September 19, 1928, with 375 young men 
who will continue their studies while visiting 
70 cities in 27 foreign countries, returning to 


New York May 4, 1929. 


College, graduate, preparatory and business 
courses given by a faculty of 45 under the presi- 
dency of John Carleton Jones, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Credit arrangements with leading colleges. 

Steamer equipped with classrooms, gymnasium, 


library, and two swimming pools. 


Interior trips in Japan, Siam, Java, Ceylon, 
India, Egypt, Italy, France, Germany and 


England. 
Enrolments accepted now 
For illustrated booklets—write 





AN 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Box R, 285 Madison Ave. New York City say 








NEW ENGLAND STATES—BOYS 





—ROXBURY— 


A flexible system of instruction uses 
the best features of the tutorial method. 

A properly organized school regime 
gives opportunity for every boy to 
progress rapidly and thoroughly at his 
own best pace. 

An unusually competent faculty and 
skilled coaches insure proper mental and 
physical training. 

All students are prepared for Efficient 
College Work. 


Students are accepted at any time during 
the year so long as places are available. 





A. R. Sheriff, Head t Cheshire, Conn. 














A estminster 


Prepares Boys for Colleg 





ORCESTER 


TuoroucH CoLLece PREPARATION 
Address, Worcester Academy, Worcester, a3. 











DUMMER ACADEMY _165ih year 


presetatory school for a limited number of boys. 
Wholesome country location. Carefully directed athletics. 
Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper and Lower 


School. Moderate fees. 
CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph. D., Principal, SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares beve exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
Se eecinal Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, 
Tin 

557 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass, (Copley Square) 


DeWitt H bb ds School 
Clinton e er Sor Boys 
A College Preparatory Country Boarding School. 
For 50 Boys. Individual and expert bani methods, 


200—No extra tutoring ch: arges. 
JOHN B. HEBBERD, A. M., Head Master, 

















U F and Lower School. Summer a, Winter 8 essi 
a => hanes McOrmonp, A.B. Head Master. 
Simsb: RA 7, 

po ee 


RIDGEFIELD tetcstes 


tory school limited to 60 boys. In te foothills 
of the Berkshires, 50 miles en oat York. 
tity information write THEODORE C. 

ESSUP, Headmaster, Ridgefield, Conn. 


ITCHELL 


Boys 8-16. 20 miles . Complete mod- 
Ra Gad tells a snineti {Sports Horseman- 


i m1 MITCHELL, "4 R, Billerica, Ma-sachusetts 


1833 4 UFFIE L]) 1928 
ENDOWED SCHOOL 

College Preparatory and General courses. Moderate 

Tuition. Separate Junior School. For catalog add ess: 

Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D., Headmaster, 13 High St., Suffieid,Conn. 


MONSON ACADEMY For Boys 


Endowed. Six-year college preparatory course. In- 
struction fitted to individual needs. Small classes. 
Fresh modern equipment. Close supervision. Exercise 
for all. Rate $950. Catalog. Box R, Monson, Mass. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


An Accredited New England Gohoot preparing for college 
and he 200 Students. CON llege Fi Freparatory _eneral, 
Music and 


Kitty * ie for Cosaions 
John W. Hatch, M. S., D. D., x 8, 


NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys. Six Modern Buildings. 
Thorough Coll o- eparation. Intensive Course in Business. 
Junior School. thietics for Cure Boy. Low {utinn, 

Frederick Smith, A. M., Box 186, New Hampton, N. H. 


OSES BROWN 


_ old school of nn Casnetey, for 7a, 
parate be an 

Los oper = seh” * aretolly s Supervised Study and Ath- 
RALSTON THOMAS, | P R.1. 





An accred- 

















Montpelier, Vt. 











Boy Building | le 


Indeed, you never can tell in 
terms at once adequate and mod- 
erate the vast amount of good 
our Private Schools do in the 
Boy Building Business which 
occupies them morning, noon and 
night. We recall hundreds, yea, 
thousands of instances where a 
little imp of a boy has become a 
big force of a man in the life and 
time of his generation. 


Do you wish expert assistance in 
finding exactly the right school 
for your boy? Wewwill gladly 
assist you in making a selection. 
The Staff of our Department of 
Education has visited Private 
Schools from Maine to California. 


Please furnish the following data: type 
of school, whether for boy or girl, exact 
age, previous education, your religious 
affiliation, location desired, approxi- 
mate amount you plan to expend for 
tuition and board, and other facts 
which will enable us to be fully helpful. 
Enclose stamped return envelope and 
address. 








TEAU An American School in the Old World 

DE BURE Ss sectarian; FA thorough 
ar-Villennes ye and moter Me 4 
‘Trance. fe am a8 Bat 
Chateau de Bures, Box 675. Amherst, Mass., U. $. A. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—BOYS 


REPTON | SCH@L 


the reguirements Of the 
For boys 6 to 14. English University Masters. 
Prepares for best college preparatory schools. 
V.Willoughby Barrett, Headmasier, Box R, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


NORTHWOOD Junior School 


© boys 8 to 15. In the Adirondacks. Under Lake 
Placid Club Education Foundation. Specially trained 
masters. For discriminating parents who wish for their 
sons, the best in education, environment and health. 
Ira A. Flinner, Director, BoxR,LakePlacid Club,N. Y. 


De Morte ScHoor 
(NEAR WN. pve Cc.) 


NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
a nm summer session of selected | seedy and play for boys 10 to 
Goecion® country i sports. Educational trips. 


Laurence Washburn De Motte, S. B., Headmaster. 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 
“Saint John’s”’ 


Military. College preparatory. aut. Welt ord equipped. Busi- 
ness course. Junior # Depart ment. Well-ord _ ee 
Catalog.Gen. Wm. Verbeck ,fres., Box $4, Mantiu 


STONY BROOK SCHOOL 


A Christian college preparatory school for boys. Small 
classes, college trained faculty. $100,000 administration 
building. Unusually fine equipment. All sports. a 
log. Address the Principal, Box R, Stony Brook, 


aymond Riordon School 


Not merely a private school 
Primary thru College ollment. Ci 
Fully certified. Limited enroliment. Catalog. 

HIGHLAND, ULSTER COUNTY, N. 


‘Tea“tite 


SCHOOL for Boys 


rytown-on ~¥ 
Rev. J. M. Furman, LM. D.. Head Box 932 


ot Military, Prepares and Business. L 
Managed by the Arama of ‘anemone ae Year. Small 
Classes. Individual Instruction. Homelike Atmosphere. 
All Athletics. Lake Location 45 Miles from New York. 
For Catalogue address THE HEADMASTER, Mohegan Leke, N. Y. 












































and in a 
ining 


er oe 
ey courses, ct gant 








cESa 


A Military Schoo! in the Ramapo Mountains 
rammar r Jucler High School Grades. All Outdoor 


, Gram 
| wig * Write Sor in, 
Th 4. Carr Rocki y. New York 


IOHONK SCHOOL 


a mah. school for boys from 10 years to College age. 
College Preparatory, Technical and Business Courses. 
Health and Outdoor life stressed, For catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box R. Mohonk Lake, New York 

HARRIS BURG *=re% 

1 YEAR 
Prepares for all colleges; experienced teachers: small classes; 
een: new plant including Junior, M iddlerand Senior 
Depts. Large campus, fine playing fields and courts. 


Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box R, Harrisburg, Pa. 


STORE ACADENY 

















le work 
Coo. Ps ~ tiene Box C, F. 


NAZARETH 1 HALL 


jana AZ, eal ann ~ f- 
and ee ness. a donigr ot Schack Personal 
cthention te in , at Bthletics Gymnasii Week in camp. 
f° . Thaeter -» Box 90. Mozareth, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN 4ici2tk.or 


For the Boy who wants hag Seckes te ee | 
Pa Record in College and Business. All 
letics. acre Campus. Moderate Rates. 
Separate J J vay Ay CS Home men Address oa 
Pennsburs, 5 


CHESTNUT HILL 


4 dag p Fespapatery Byerdies 3 School for Bor s. Inthe 
eR eons. 11_ Miles North o hfindelpnia. 
Complete ae aig Senior and Junior Se 
A. (Yale), Wesdmaster, Box R, Chesteed Wil Pa. 

















od, 


The Director, Department of Ed: 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























ES, There is an answer to 
thes school grobtern— The sions Pian. ae 
y-- information, Or. - ~\prnasata 


Box 924, Sal 
KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SOUTHERN STATES—BOYS 











THE a L ey SCHOOL 


OUR Junior Dept. for boys 10-15 and separate 
Senior Dept, for older boys have faculties of 
ability and wide experience. This school gives 
thorough preparation for college. Boys get in 
—tay in—and make good. Iet us tell you 
why. John G, Hun, Ph, D,, 101 Stockton St,, 
Princeton, N. J, 


FREEHOLD ti: SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military - training—incul- 
cates obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. The school 
with the personal touch. Write for Catalog. Address 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 418, Freehold, N. J. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A college preparatory school for 300 boys, in the hills 
of northern New Jersey. Separate Lower School. 
Cuar.es H. Breep, A. M., Headmaster. For cata- 
log address Box A, Blairstown, New Jersey. 

lege Entrance Board Exam- 


PEDD I inations. Boys from 30 states. 


Modern buildings. 60 acres. Athletics for every boy. Six 
Forms including two grammar grades. 63rd year. Sum- 
mer Session July 23-Sept. 8. Box 4-F, Hightstown, N, J, 


BORDENTOW 


Thorough preparation for college or AL Effi- 
cient faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys 
taught how tostudy. R.O.T.C. 44th year. Catalogue. 
Col. T. D. Landon, Box 0-28. Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


EN NINGTON )}#: 


Rullée nove ate Cheitinn, cultured men. 89 yea 
‘Instructor to or 10 — Brcdllens 
b incites ee sibel 4 m- or college tr: eng. Sragente 
—, rates, no extras. om =. bom 


Fctog rr tor Gui M. Litt, D., Headmaster Box 20, Pennington, W. J. 


NONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, 























Emphasizes preparation for Co!- 





si I aL ST ARY 
TITUTE 








business and special courses. Horsemanship un- 
der instructor of Equitation. 8S al school for 
Juniors. For Catalo — View Kk write to the 


Registrar, Box 404, Wenonah, New Jersey. 





DEVIT Te coe TARY 


$59 pont. ply. Bere Sie is. 4. A, te 
ttn ROE 'C 16 acre. Sommer am ee 


“<SRONALDSON 


10-18 years 
scholastic wapdine 








yey we, ete ad serie WLCHESTER, wD. 
National Pasvonnge 
OME 2x 
= Fully Ac- 


credited. M iftcent ae ingle Rooms, 
Gym, Pool. 


ne A to every eight boys. 
Summer Camp for y. ange 
Murray P. Brush, Ph. "Box 60 Port Deposit, Md. 





CARSON LONG 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live. bang 


A Mi Sebel. 5 a! 5th Grade to to Col eas In the mountains midway 
betw. w York and vis instruction. fame 
and Summer Session. 10} weeks. $1 140. Box 18, New Bloomfield, 


SWARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Caltegs Preparation exclusively, with a Separate Lower 
Catalog on request. Edward R. Robbins, Princeton 94, H. 

Roger Coleman, Yale ‘17 S, Head Masters, Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRANK oe MARSHALL 


my arg! tae hae ratory School. 


d Location 
me = Prepared be" itews tn in Aner y Vas. 
€. M. HARTMAN, LANCASTER, TER, PENNA. 











DANVILLE weriere 


A preparatory school training for citizenship. Accredited 
Military training. Fixed rate. In the Piedmont section. 
Catalog. Col, W. M. Kemper, Supt,, Box R, Danville, Va, 


MILITARY mirirary HARGRAVE scaneny ACADEMY 


HIGH scholastic standards at low cost. Prepares for college 
and business. Christian influence. Non-sectarian. Junior 
Dept. for boys 10-14. Excellent athletic equipment. Catalog. 


A. H. CAMDEN, A. B., Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va. 


RANDOLPH- MACON ACADEMY Crete 
gauinmenty, Kage ee ae Schools. 

begins Septem >m ber, 1988, Ou thletica . 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., ‘Principal, Box 425, Front Royal,Va. 











STAUNTON "caoenv’ 
Gece ak ceteantbel sitet & beet proms sy 


linary training equaled by academic exce 
. Thos. H. Russell, 8. 8., iL.D., «President 
Box R (Kable Station), ‘Staunton, V a. 


., Miltary 


A LA M A? THE school with a 

purpose. An endowed 

pth kee ks INSTITUTE school that develops 

vidual boy: that places the welfare of the boy 

reconcei ved system. a equipped and 
ited. For information add 


Col. E. B. Fishburne, Supt., Box 246. 5. Anniston, Ala. 


LEE SCHOOL for Boys 


In heart of Blue Ridge yo Healthful, inspirational. 
College preparatory and co am ee for business fe. 
Work planned for individual | boy. Modern buildings and 
aes. Gymnasium, swimming, all athletics. ae 
catalog address: Headmaster, Box R. Blue Ridge, N 


Gulf Coast Military Academy 


(Skilled astrysters: _versonal gupervigien: wholesome 

acer at Eastern colleges. 

Special "Junior Dept. and campus for boys 7-14. Located on beach. 

n-air sleeping “es. Non-sectarian. Open year * 
rite for catalog. . Gulfport, Miss. 














Gees of Gp nation's Ln ae - military schools. 


location; untains, lake; largest «ym 
is Sou ath; ol “Caden ‘onter any time." Address 
Col. Box R, Gainesvilie, Georgie 








FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 


80th Year. Healthful | Virginia location. 50 miles from Rich 








WESTERN STATES—BOYS 





ear 
pre ay of C for fc covese or Sestness. with + A aero 
‘acu masters. New i 
inspected by War Dept HOT. "All athletics. Catslog, Add 


Col. N. J. Perkins, President, Box R, Fork Union, Va. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Diploma to all colleges. Small 
expert faculty. Also Business 
90% of eee enter ter gollege. 


nPyQi ts Og Under U, 8. Gor iG. 


col ™ M. mien ‘Sencole. Box R. Waynesbere, Va. 











AKE FOREST 


NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On Lake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156. Lake Forest, til. 


MORGAN PARK XS0An 


College Preparatory. Separate grade ahead _ an 
enced man teacher for grey twelve cadets. Supervised 











STUXVESANT 


Preparation. Small Athietics. Fox 
front Week-end Camp. Write for for Illustrated Cata 
Edwin in B. King, Headmaster, Warrenton, Va. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 8EDE9ORD. 


Beautiful mountain location at southern end of Shenan- 

doah. Prepares for college = betieen. ~85- = dormitories. 
Low rates—liberal endowme! otee qunetus and 
gwimming pool, All Me ng Cuialon. Col. Wm. R. Phelps 


GREENB arene 








Address Box R, Cot. H. B. tay iaciauee, w. Va. 








ithletics for each yp fied =o in country surrosesiags 

Summer Cam 54t Catalog. Col. H. D. Abelis, 
Supt., Box 1828, Germen Park, Chicago, Hy i. 

for maveds 6 to 16. 80th year. 100 boys. 
Men teachers Lit house mothers who un- 
derstand bo: . Up to date Methods. 
All Sports. Manual —— ppy Schoo! Life. 
Hour from Chicago in hill countr CATALOG. 
Noble Hill, Prin., Box D-1, Woodstock, lil. 
MILITARY 

SCHOOL 


College preparatory with military training for dis- 
et S Small gesons, individual attention. Alse 
courses for young 

boye Ath Athletion Rate . Catalog. Box 13, Aledo, ti. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A home school in the country for boys under 15. In- 
dividual care ane instruction by college trained teachers. 
100 miles N. W. from Chicago. Rates $600 to $650. 


JELINOI 








MILITARY 


GuiMaiA eae 


Courses pare college. ae lant in Souta. = 
Sthictios’ gulf and swim ming poo! ° » TC. Wri 
for catalog. Box 504, ‘Columbia Tenn 

MILITARY 


oe WANEE ACADEMY 











Speen, ae clean ‘sehen gee cages ex. 
ploring and camping’ Seer wear “Catalog. ' 
Address & Military A Tenn. 

Satisfied patrons 
F | ‘ENN ESSEE in 44 states, Ex: 

ceptional success 
enter college. Experienced foguity. Near Knceribe. , a 
Urns charge ince "Second Gk, Roca barons 
ent, Box 182, ater, Tenn. 





McCALLIE SCHOOL 


Coltess prepare: tory for boys over 12. Christian influence. 

individual instruction. Military we —- 

——— 1 buildings, modern equipment. All ~ Sum- 
i with camp features. Lake. Catalog 

BOX 1 n CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


UNIOR Military Academy 








Like home jn cere Kindergarten thr ough 8 8th pee. Teacher 
to every M saltfved  railita military s: Boden i 
ment, 83 smiles east of Nashville.” Open 12 mos. Moderate 
rates. 


Headmaster, Box R Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


ENTUCKY Jaugirere 
INSTITUTE 
Oldest mil. school in America for Boys 8 to 19. 
Fully accredited all colleges, tutorial attention. 
R. O. T. C. Horseback Riding, Swimming, etc. 
11 Miles from Louisville. Catalog: Box R. LYNDON, KY. 











Schoo 


Information 


ington Avenue, New York City. 





The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help its readers in the 
selection of the school suited to individual needs. 
hand information collected by personal visits to the schools. 
= writing please give full details as to age, previous 

ucation, the kind of school you wish, approximate 
location, and what you me to pay per year. Enclose stamped return envelope and 
address The Director, Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 420 Lex- 


We furnish first 











address 
H. K. Baitzer, Box 116, Daketa, lilinols 





J without exam- 
leo “Buniece ress Baye tava Long “how 


oe Io; y; Ea Bm a in Feo 


CATALOG, aes Tar 


NARGA Military School 


Se ox: th of Chieanc. 
equip’ m south o' nicago 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog: — 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 











a Ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body 
Highest standards of scholarshi chegester with 

ev 


Relies ilitary. 
ad 


wholesome outdoor recreation. : 
For cai dress The Bus- 


You 8. T. D. Rector. 


iness Office, Howe, Indiana. 
Military Institute 
German 


IAM town Ohio 


In the Miami River valley, 14 = Som Ri 1: 
school of high standards. College repara Sititary 

training for ay by aring. Football elds. ‘Daseball dis. 
monds. Catal ol. Orven Graff Brown, Pres., Box 273. 


IO CMilita 
Anstitute 
oa ee es location q —- - ang 


vy le 
upt., Box 27, pe oy Hill, , AE Ohie. 


Military and 
aval Academy 
NORTHWESTERN nevetx.ca 
70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
tchool and Junior Col Its distinctive advantages and 
methods interest discriminating parents 
Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva. Wis. 


A Good Military School 
for Your Boy 


The Association of Military 
Colleges and Schools 
of the United States 
14 Stone Street New York 

















For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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WESTERN STATES—BOYS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


The Red Book Magazine 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 





mBREM PER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, ere 
and general uctivities. Est. 1844 High school 
and junior college. Send for catalog. 
“7, T. A, JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 





What Can I Do With This Unusual Child? 


Slightly retared in school work—lacks power to con- 
centrate—tem peramental—shy ee eed 
words, is not in the right clement in the usual school. 
Write to 
Helena T. eee Principal 
Box R Berwyn, ER 


DEVEREUX SCHO@DLS 


Separate Schools for older boys, girlsand children 








. . . . 
Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. Equip- 
ment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue address: 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 


ENTWORT MILITARY 


ACADEMY 

43 miles from Kansas City. 48 years 
of experience in training American youth. 
High School, Junior College, Catalog. 
Col, S. Sellers, Box 248, Lexington, Mo, 


Ht Johns Pilitary Academy 
The American Rugby. Eminently fitted fortraining Ameri- 
an boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. 


situated on high ground in WaukeshaCounty Lake Region. 
. John’s Summer Camps. Catalog. Box 16-D, Delafield, Wis. 


PILLSBURY 6k ors 


FOR BOYS 
5lst year. 18 acres. 7 buildings. Maximum college 
preparation. eg and Manua! Training. Gymnasium. 
Swimming Pool. Exceptional advantages in vocal and in- 
strumental music. Rate $700. Catalog. Mile B. Price, 
Ph.D., Principal, Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 


Shattuck School 


College preparatory. Military tiaining. All athletics— 
8 coaches. 16 buildings. 240 acres. Business Course. 
67th year. Summer School. Catalog. Address C. W. 
Newhall, Headmaster, Box R, Faribault, Minnesota. 
OLORAD MILITARY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY PARK, DENVER 


no the pees air of the Rocky Mountains. Outdoor 
round. apna grades; college pre- 
peratery. “Ss boys ac 
George H 




















cepted up . 
- Holoran, M.A., Prin... 1984 So. Columbine St. 


Aspen Ranch School 


Thorough College pre tion according to Eastern stand- 
ards. Individual attention. Inviting cuisine. Supervised 
outdoor life in perfect climate. Every boy rides. Catalogue. 


PROF. N. R. APPLETON, M.A., Santa Fé, N. Mex. 


NEW 


Colonel MI LI . 
D. C. Pearson, Supt. 
Box 8S, Roswell, New Mexico INSTITUTE 


FAR WEST—BOYS 


PAGE scioen 


bye AD in ‘the essential branches 
with “military training adapted to young boy 
needs ‘arents the C 

















High School and Junior College 
E re Boy Rides 

















bye 





and Large 
school of ite ind in America. Write for “the 
os Gibbs, Headmaster, 
yy AK Leos Angeles, Cal. 











THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 


GIRLS BoYs LITTLE FOLKS 
Summer Camp with Tutoring 
Booklet Box 166, Langhorne, Pa. 


Mrs, Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 





The Scientific Tutoring School 


An exclusive boarding school for backward children, In- 
dividual instruction. Articulation, Physician's endorse- 
ment. Mrs, Marion Chamberlain Kelley, P, 0, Box 
107, Media, Pennsylvania, 








: @yYyi 
oO “Individual” School. For the unrraded or 
ee RP catedineed child. Academic, Industrial, Cul- R 
y aoa, ag enfollment. Summer Cam 
p We Wa-Nasa MRS. K.B-HEDLEY. Principal. Le 
Ss c y R. HEDLEY, M. ?3 Rearden: 
side, Pi 13 Miles jon in Piulagelphia) Ss 





R oO Ss E Hi I # for nervous or retarded chil- 
dren. Individual teachin 

and training under child specialist (M. D.). Experien 

staff. Beautiful, secluded country estate near Philadelphia; 

15 acres of sunny slopes. Own vegetables, eggs, etc. Mod- 

erate rates. 

MRS. ANNE M. POPE, BoxR, Chester Heights, Pa. 


BANCRO FT— 
SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Mod pment. Resident Nurse and Physician Home enviror- 
ment. "iadivtdoa! Instruction. Summer camp in Maine. Est 18¢2, 

Box 125, Haddonfield, Kew Jerse: 




















CFUORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL > 


A special school for boys who are not getting along. Individualized 
schedule of work and study. All sports. In Westchester county, 





RUDOLPH S. FRIED, Principal 
Box M, Katonah, New York 








Old Simpson Estate, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
ies backward children ¢ to 15, who require individual care 
Deli = home atmosphere. Summer 
‘ie . Berault, Lg ae Ad- 
D. 1, White Plains, N.Y. Scarsdale 863 


° 
Es 
R 


dress R. F. 


The Spruces wy AMonaah 











KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
RESIDENT SCHOOL IN BOSTON 


One-year course includes 
BOST technical, economic and 
ON broad business’ training, 
90 Marlboro Street preparing for superior posi- 
tions. 

NEW YORK Two-year course including six 
college subjects for students not 
247 Park Avenue desiring college, but wishing a 
a as well as a business 

education. 
PROVIDENCE Special course for college wom- 
155 Angell Street en. Special class rooms, spe- 
cial instructors and special 

schedule, 





























Ballard School 
Central Branch Y. W. C. A. 
Secretarial Training 


Ballard School Graduates Always in Demand 
Call, write or telephone—Plaza 10100 


Lexington Ave. at 53rd St., N. Y. C. 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


and Business Training tor Young Women 
One-y he pmrmnd Resident and day students. Principals, 
Florence B. LaMoreaux, A. B., Mrs. Margaret V. Fowler. 
315-317 Beacon Street, ton, Massachusetts 


s 
[@Jrited States 
Secretarial School 
527 Filth Avenue, New York City 
Secretarial & Business Training. Ask for Catalog R. 
irving Edgar Chase, Director Vanderbilt 2474 


ARO SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
se paces ativares 


JOHN J. BROWN, LL M., Director, 25 W. 45th St, New York 


























UNIVERSITIES 





125 Acre Estate on the Hudson River. ‘Vinter and Summer Sports, in- 
cluding Horseback Riding. For the treatment and ns of the nerv- 
ous and backward child, and those of superior a ce who are not 
well adjusted. Not a school for defective childre 


Doctor V. V. Anderson, Medical Director, nn New York 


THE DAVIS TRAINING SCHOOL 


Medical treatment and training of the 
mentally defective child, 4 to 15. 


Charles C. Cavis, M. D., Director, Box 7, Essex, Connecticut 


KINS SoHoou 


OF ADJUS 

For children requiring special training and edu 

Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. intit imal 

tome life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction. 
Franklin H. Perkins, M. D., Box 52, Lancaster, Mass. 











San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
“ The coming West Point of the West” 
Accredited by leading universities, West Point and 
Annapolis, Christian influences. Land and water 
sports all year. Catalog. Col, Thos, A, Davis, Box 


R, Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal, 


BEVER 









SCHOOL 

LY FOR BOYS 
ted in most healthful climate ai 
visory board. 
on request. 


= Amt and and “porta rt equitably blended. ‘> 


Virgil Ave., Los A 





Gai-PReP Preparatory School for Boys 


AL PRE Thorough College Preparation. Ac- 


credited Eastern and Western Univer- 

sities. General and Elective Courres. 

a . jing, 

New Eee y ee Buildings. aa for illustrated 
CHAS. M. WOOD, Supt., Box R, COVINA, CAL. 


PALO ALTO Military Academy 


Exclusively for primary and grammar grades. Homelike. 

Thoro. Riding, bicycling, swimming and many other health- 

gving, sports. Open 12 months in the year. Summer camp 
‘ol. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-8, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Harvard School Giirorna 








CALIFORNIA 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R.O.T.C. Forcatalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box R. 





STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruc- 
rienced teachers. 
t Out-door and w: sports. 30 acre estate. 
Alice M. Myers, Principal. “Hazel C. Cullingford, Ass't 
Principal. Box A, HALIFAX, MASS. 


Stewart Home Training School 


Nervous and Backward Children. A Private Home and 
School on a beautiful country estate in the famous Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot 

Plan. For illustrated catalog address Dr. JOHN P. 
STEWART, Director. Box P, Frankfort, KENTUCKY. 














NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 
College of Liberal Arts 


Four year courses leading to the de- 
grees of B. A.and B.S. Special fea- 
tures for men desiring to combine 
college and professional training. 


Send for information. 


Director of Admissions, Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 

















TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Courses of Liberal Arts and Science; Teachers College; 





Law, Dentistry, Medicine, Pharmacy, Chiropody and 
Music. Training School for Nurses, with degree; special 
courses for School and Health work. Positions secured 
for those who wish to earn asthey learn. Write for catalog 
stating course desired. Address Box E. 


























When You Are In New York 


Let us welcome you to our School Department office in the Graybar Building, with an entrance 
right from the Grand Central Terminal. A Cc 
give you information on any school or type of school in the United States. 
free for all who are interested in schools for themselves or their children. Our offices have long 
been the meeting place for parents, boys and girls and school 
because we have found that some of our readers and school friends do not know of this service. 
If you are not contemplating a visit to New York and have some school problem to solve, 
we shall be glad to help you by letter. Write us full details as to age and previous education of 
boy or girl, type of school, location and amount of tuition so that our recommendation may 
be fully helpful. Address your letter personally to 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


ollege Graduate is in charge who will gladly 
This service is 


heads and we mention it now 




















For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 





Send for Catalog 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Painting 
‘ashi 


dent residence. Also “Home Study.” 
Positions for graduates. 3 
547 Sixth Ave. Piesburghs Pa. 


INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Summer term starts July 6. 
Send for Catalog 9-R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 


Send for booklet 9-A 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - . New York City 


GRANDCENTRAL SCHOOLOFART 


TaGividaas talent develo under fa of successful 
rtists. Drawi Painting, Sculpture, Commercial and 
‘Applied Arts. Credited Ls ‘New. York State Regents. 


7012 Grand Central ‘Terminal. New York City 


FASHION ACADEMY 


Costume Design for trade, screen and stage; individual 
instruction; direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 
America’s Foremost Instructor of Fashion Art 
SEW YORK—PARIS 16 East S2nd Street, Fifth Avenue, NEW a 


Bier, “The School of Famows Graduates ¥ 
> browns desicners 


DESIGNERS ART 


L OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS | 
ss. ae by Artist-Designers. Catalog on Request. 
LUDWIG R. FRANK, 73 Newbury Street, BOSTON 

Mell you sne Shah e oeer SUSAR? “Pere Coates’ duty oes 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Only Enternational Professional ArsSohodt. Frank AlvahParsons,Pres. 


SEND ror CaTALoGue. Broadway, New York 
a rntnates, .egeieted to , positions, Dormitories 


















































~— ——_—_———> 


Inter. Decor., 
Costume and One Intensive 
prof. Li-- 


(OMME NW. Washington, : 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 

Baltimore, Md. 
=. in Fine A Teacher Training. Seven 
and Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Occupati 
Theregy. ete. Rinehart School of Sculpture. Catalog 
on request. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 25TH 
FALL. TERM OPENS OCTOBER 1ST 
DRAWING - PAINTING - ILLUSTRATION - SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL ART - INTERIOR DECORATION - DESIGN 
COSTUME - PRINTING ARTS - DRAMATIC ARTS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 


FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 
THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 























an o08000h0nne00hhnoneeeesenns0nsen0tsienss sense sss | 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
nal Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the essential preparation for 
Directing and T as well i for Coe Acting, 
The ~~ A is educative and — . de- 
veloping pols, Personality and pressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 
Spring Term Opens April 2nd. 

Extension Dramatic in co-operation with 

Pe. UNIVERSITY 
at dove all Courses 








nook 177-D, ew York 














Every type of enneins & cought 

For Stage or fairs 

Classes or private lessons for re: or 

children, beginners, my pupils or 
rofessionals. Special ate figure-con- 
tiont [anaes for I i 

or call for Booklet YD. 
1841 Santee (entrance on 60th St.) W. ¥. City 
(at Columbus Circte) Phone—Columbus 3500 


Ke Theatre 


DRAMA, EEaA. music. STAGE DANCING 


Singing ‘3. Developing 
Sc ae aaa lor any voca- 
fo life. way ene Art Thestre sat nt 





















. . . 
Williams School of Expression 
° . 
and Dramatic Art Tacs and Per" 
sonal Culture courses. Advanced courses in English 
Seesusten eligible to teach in N. Y. State Public 
Degrees. Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 
Cheutengun and —, “ee =, direction 
of Edward Amherst Ott, and courses. 
Summer Lag mt, ‘sth and july y and. Ny 
Term opens September 20th. Catalog. 
a DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study, Inc. 


Only systematized plan for teaching 

endorsed by Leschetizky and other 

world renowned masters in music. 
It makes you a specialist. An authority 
in your community. The best invest- 
ment you can make either musically 
or financially. 

Full information, address 
CARRE LOUISE DUNNING 

8 W. 40th Street New York City 

















aroware 


FREDERIC A. COWLES. DIRECTOR 
A Nationally Accredited School of 
MUSIC—ART—DRAMATIC ART 


Louisville Conservatory of Ausic | 





DEGREES CONFERRED 


Special Cultural, Supervising and Normal 

ourses. Public School Music, Academic 
and Special Courses in Art and Expression. 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Orchestral 
Instruments. 


Student Residence, Splendid Cuisine 
Address John W. Gruber, President 
220 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

















THE FEAGIN SCHOOL 


Art 
ACTING — pimucr G — TEACHING — FUBLIC 
SPEAKING yA ersonality through training 
Fencing; Make-Up, Diction, French Pantomi wnituie Charts, 
ne: Public Pi 
Special Children’s classes. _ Enroll now 
2-114 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK Circle 1766 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON —ROBERT MILTON 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


Dramatics, Diction, Dancing, Musical Comedy, Pantomime, Scenic 
and Costume Design. Fes tay ay thn A Playwriting. Motion PictureActing. 
in each city. 


A 
128-130 East at sath "s. (Plaza 4524) New York 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 49th 
year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY SEY- 
yom Bens, Dean, Huntington Chambers, 

















NATIONAL / ACADEMY OF ART 


Illustration, Advertising Art, Interior Decor. Dormttory. 
Catalog. Address: Secretary, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Practical “Study Studio” instruction in Advertising Art, 
Illustration, Life, Lettering and Design, Fashion, Interior 
Decoration, Dress Design, La ~ and Art Directing. 
Ask for our a “Study Stu -_» - = 


Harry L. Timmins, Frank H. Young. 1D rs. 
306 5. s. WABASH A AVENUE, I1CAGO. DEPT.R 


LAYTON SCHOOL ¢ OF ART 
Courses In Paintin: BSeuipture Comm 
Se ieriog, Crecame ma and ods Seer Shoot ame 
Dept. R. Mm. "358 558 Jattorean Ste Milwaukee, Wis. 











of ELOCUTION 
and ORATORY 


The National School 


egieor granted. “Public Speaking > Physical Praline 
ic \ Tr 
English, Dramatic Art, edenienal v, Fin hing 


Course. Dormitories. For Catal oy address D. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin,, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. © 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


LELAND — Siitm ticrorece™ 


John Craig, Director 


POWERS 22Sn=™“ 


School of the Spoken Word. pay Lakaigars Catalog. 
Registrar, 31 Evans Way, Boston 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
- 9 advantages for those who look forward to concert 
i — work. All branches of —— taught. 
Dormitories. Two, three four year courses. 

Bere term begins September 20. Send for catalogue. 
15 DeWitt Park Ithaca, N. Y. 














COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 








BUSH cl CON NSERVATORY—CHICAGO 


£7 Sepersurren ¢ ny Pog 
peste MEE Deas or 
totais. fending to Fi asec LaSer “W. We yecsasneee dormi- 
R. 8. Schwentan, G8 Gecth Seashore Strest, Ghtease 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of se ae 








oremest School of and Dramatic Art” 
CHICAGO SICAL COLLEGE 





Herbert W' . President. All branches of Music and 
Dramatic Art. Degrees. my Certificates. Dormitory. 
A conservatory pl to the est artistic standards. 
62nd year. Summer Term f—2 25. Fall Term September 
10. 88 Catalog address CARL D. KINSEY, 


, 58 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illin 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


54th yr. Sentents may enter at any time. Parte —Pilano, 
a Violin, Organ, Theory, Classicand Ballet Dancing. 
iplomas and conferred. Master Summer 


Be ool. _Dormito: For 
address Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Miche 


Boillotat Music Studios Fis79;viel™ soir 
ficates and diplomas. Training classes for those wish- 
ing to epecianee in private or class teaching. Address 
. Nelson Boillotat, Mus. Bac. 

1509 Broadway 


1101-1102 Werlter Bidg. , Detreit, Mich. 














tinnati 


EST. 1867 OF MUSIC, INC. 
Bertha Baur, President. Send for complete free ca’ ales Cones ing thie 
music school 4 international rw pusation. Noted facult; Hl branches 
— degrees. . HOWA ARD. Registrar, CINCI ATL, OHIO. 





Ohe Cilebeland Justitute of (Husic 
Courses lead to certificate or degree. Public School 
Music. Orchestra School. Artist Faculty. Dormitories. 
Summer School Annually. Send for catalogue. 

Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 





Detroit’s Commercial Art School 


Day and evening classes the year round. 
Individual instruction in all branches. 
Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of music. Catalog. 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 








COMBS CONSERVATORY, PHILA. 


credited—44th year. All branches. Degrees. Normal 
raining. Public School Music. Daily supervised 

tice. Technic Classes. 4 Pupils’ Rec’ 
Symphony Orchestras. Summer School. 
women, G. R. Combs, Director, Box R, 1381 


New England Conservatory of Music 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Send for 
HUNTINGTON AVE., 


Pupils’ 
ormitories for 
Street 





TON, MASS. 





The Schuster-Martin School of the Drama 


Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. FULL and PARTIAL 
COURSE * for STAGE~-PLATFORM ead T EACH 

CIAL SUMMER ay OPENS JUNE 
The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, 0. 


Wardman Park Theatre and School of Acting 


Park Hotel, Washin D. Cc. 
-~ nets yl enced Actors. peony ae 





Trai 

Cosmo Hamilton, Edith Wynne Mathison, Heary > Herbert 
and ophare. to capable 

sional ring panies. Spring Season— ie to S aor. Yard. 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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COMMERCE AND BUSINESS : 





The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING 











The University of 
BUSIN ESS ADMINISTRATION 








ditad @&. 





Degree Earned 
SS 4 Year College W: 
Intensive classes for college men and ie one 


rporation Managers, or Executlv e Sec- 







8 Teme 





retaries, ipment. University instructors. 
year for Master deatecs. bagel Beoaeon — 
E i I Positi for Every Graduate woecescosccecesesc= 





RIDER COLLEGE - 


For 64ih catalog (/ree) write Director, 






- TRENTON, WN. J. 

















Instruction by personal contact wins. 
Our course | Fad 'y you as a specialist in the 
profession of b 


Train foran ba  9 position throughanintensive 
two-year course in accounting and finance. Leader- 
ship depends on thorough preparation. 

TO BE BENTLEY-TRAINED 
CARRIES PRESTIGE IN BUSINESS 
Many executivesare products of the accounting de- 


Business Administration - - 
foie ach ga egacs cercooutie lie Sane Beant 
Graduates in demand. Send 3 — i, , &. 


Burdett College, Boston “recs 1079 


PACKARD == 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


~~ one Secretarial Courses. Accounting. Co-educational 
8 in demand. Short Ay course for college le. 
~y poo ae address: ‘SECRETARY , 253 Lexington Ave. , New York City. 

















partments. Men only admit Nocorr 
courses. Part-time positions obtained for students. 
Dormitory accommodations. Send for catalogue. 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 
The largest school of its kind in the world. 
921 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
Harry C. Bentley, C. P. A., President 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


of Business Administration 


May pe courses for young 
and young women—Business 
‘Administration; Executive-Secre- 
tary; Stenogra; phie-Secretary ; Ac- 
counting and C.P.A.. Preparation. 
Boarding and day students. Proper 
cultural environment. Write the 
Registrar for 63d Year Book. 
Pins St. West or Broap, Puma., Pa. 


Pace Institute 


Day and Evening Professional School of Accountancy, Business Ad- 
ministration, ‘and Secretarial Practice, Weekly field studies of New 























York Busines Provides i trainin, 
for Accountancy, (C. P. A. Se and for Business. For Bul 
letin S, apply to Registrar, 225 Broadway, New York. 








Executive-Secretarial Courses 

B 4 Y A N T & for high school and college 
T N graduates. Stenographic- 

7 T 4 AT 0 Business Courses oor saeee- 
CLA SRST Acd Sonn, 116 8. Mich. Av.,Chlocgs 














Prepares young men and women 
for Stenographic, Secretarial 
and Accounting positions. 28 


ke ears undiens ted leadership. 


grad laced. Write 
choo for Free Book ot of Facts. Address 








School, Dept. R. B.. 225 6. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Arnold College 


for Hygiene 
and Physical Education 


CapPaABLE faculty. Complete gymnastic, athletic 
and camp equipment. Dormitories on campus. 
Successful appointment bureau. Write for cata- 








log. 1464 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
The Sargent School ,2*7:'<-! 


For Young Women 
L. W. Sargent,-President 


Founded 1881 by 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Dr. D. A. Sargent 


Posse-NISSEN -School 


of Physical Education 
38th year. 3 year reguier. course. One year special in med- 





ical Pla. und 
work. Intensive summer courses and camp. Dormitories. 
Apply to Secretary, Box J, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Ithaca School of Physical Education 
DR. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 
Graduates eligible to teach enrunene & - U. £. 
Course including Athletic Coac 3 years. 
B. P. E. Degr 4y Co- educational. , / Athiete ield. Gym- 


nasium. Dormitories » Graduates in Fete ei Pe Parke ; a. N.Y 
ithaca, N. Y. 











BRYANT-STRATTON COLLEGE 


of Business Administration 
Box R Providence, R. I. 
Earn college degree in business in 2 years of intensive work Sixty-sixth 
ear. Business Administration, Higher Accountancy, Secretarial and 
Yormal courses. Many graduates have high positions. Our catalog will 
help you to success. Ask for it no’ 








KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


The University of Michigan Hospital 
School for Nurses” 


offers a three-year course lead! ling toa Ss ioma in 
nursing, and a five-year course | ase ae in 

nursing and Bachelor of Science Genres. ‘00 
bed hospital and new Nurses’ Dormito: A ppiieants 
must be graduates of accredited Tigh 
Classes enter February and September. 

Address Director of Nursin 

University Hospital, Box 57, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


on (Accredited) 
to high schoo! graduates : over 18. > and monthly 


chowance, Wursce’ heme ouped ane epersted bs beapitel.. Lecetes 
a ance. . 

on beautiful North Side. "For information Trey Saperitandent 
of Nurses, Dept. R. B.. 4420 Clarendon Avenue, 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, 
High School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, 
monthly allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SuPERINTENDENT OF 
Nurses, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


ou. omen i 
Henrotin Hospital X2°28, momen, interested in 
Chicago Polyclinic training “school or nurses of the 
Henrotin Hospital offers a 3 year course. Graduates 
eligible for State Registration in 8. Comfortable home 
with board, laundry provided. Monthly allowance. Write 
ILL., Chicago. (Supt. of Nurses for particulars. ] 


Woman’s Hospital Training School 


(accredited) Detroit, Michigan, offers 244 years general nursing 
course. 2 years High School required. Maintenance, remunera- 
tion, uniforms furnished, three, four and six months post-graduate 
courses. New Hospital to be erected. Apply Adah M. Sweet, R. N, 


HOSPITAL LABORATORY SCHOOL 


6 Months intensive training in hospital laboratory > 
for women. Many positions alware avaliable at good 
salaries. No previous experience necessa 


























THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


Kindergarten and Primary Training 
Two and Three year courses. Four dormitories. 


Address the Secretary. 
37 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Training for kin- 
he primary and playground positions. University 
Enroll now for entrance in 1928. Send for book- 
let “Training Children." 
Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 318, Boston, Mass. 


The Fannie A. Smith 


Kindergarten Training School 
Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in 
theory and practice. Unusual o Lge ey for practical 
work. wy! for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. 
Principal, 1128 tranistan A rt, Conn. 





Fannie A. Smith, 


KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY 


TRAINING. 33rd year. Accredited. High School grad- 
Teeaeatees. 2 and 3yr.diplomas. Student residence. 
etics 
Address Registrar for Ilustrated Bulletin 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 705 Rush St., Chicago 











PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





Be a Tea Room Expert 


needed everywhere. 









EA room 
table directors, os ete 


e teach you ongre 8 business" easily—quickiy! You 
can t= qualify as a tea room expert, wendy to to 
step into a well qpeeire ‘ition or open 


room of your own. oe income sonsinating 
work ay. easy hours aa t yor, Sena NOW for Free 











ITUTE graduates 
located all over the country. Send for Ca 


NORTHWEST INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 





Nurses’ Training School 
| A= a course. Maintenance and liberal allowance while 
hool required. 


learni: o! 
ass 38. For booklet address Miss Mildred Constan- 
Director of Nurses, 210th St. & Jerome Ave., N.Y. 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 
The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


One year High School minimum requirement—course 
three a Training School—Class A Hos- 
pital—Inc. 186 Cc. K. Swank, R.N., Directress of 
Nurses, 2137 N. “College Ave., “Philadelphia, Penn, 











PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





| ELECTRICITY 


The 
| Big Pay 
jag industry 


E an electrical ape in this most 
fitable ark 





Seapets, by 

ihn nat, ie <=FRE 
facilities. Life scholarship. k 
Free employment crloyment ermce, Over 1500 as 

84-page catalog sent seREE. Weite OOK 








44- @ book *‘ Pouring Tea 
Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Dept. AT-166 Washington, D.C. 
Chicago [fT Engineering 
Architecture 
TECH | = 
Drafting 
College Enterany time. Opportunities 
forself- _n= 4} ey ye 


DAY end BYENING 
Earn ile Learning 
Saas * dens 


110 Easi Zot Be. Chicago Technical College 


SCHOOL yMINES 


pie Saar Cro courses in ees. a 


CLASSES 2- “yr. gnpd short sgarene B.S 
UC) see year, 











Fall term opens Sept. 20. 
AMERICAN COLLEG ACCREDITED 


ATIONAL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION $2230 47/0" 42 
4 yr. B. P. E. Degree courses. H. 8. graduates admit- 
ted. Special students accep’ Free placement 
bureau. Dormitory. Summer School June 25-Aug. 4. 
Dept. R. B. 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 













Chemical Engineerin, Gene 
S ci fiat Excellent Equ x Strong 
Faculty. wes peat paratory subjects offered. Near 
metal wien coal r4 ng districts. Summer attendance 


not uired. ek dormitory rates and of other ex- 
~y mild and heal 


* Catalog 0 aan 





mm, 
x P-2 











Dept. 287, 4006 So. Figueroa, LOS sco CALIF. 















In 3 months 5" = 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
enables you to earn while learning 
this mew money making Proteanen. 
Become your own B: ou learn b 


Going actual work in rubber and #° 
Individual y of 


YORK SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL 
DEnTisTRY, 147 W. 33rd St., NEW YORK 








For information on camps in all parts of the 
country write stating desired location, whether 
for boy or girl and other essential facts. Ad 
The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave. New York City 


























For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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Earns $100 a Week asi 
MECHANICAL 
DENTIST! 


Ostrander earned as high as $45a 
after graduating from this school! 
He says: *‘ After complet course 
in your school in five months, Iwas 
determined to open a laboratory of 
my own. Have been in business over 
a year and have on 

of fourteen ca. 


Have averaged $100 
to thank Mc Carrie for good train- 
ing and assistance 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
IN A FEW MONTHS 


Individual instructionmahe plates, crowng, bridges -» for 
entists. ht in 


F ree= Eee 


| Joo. Fae of or graduates, as = dental 





id 
for book today —learn the detaile of this 
uncrowded, money-making profession. 





1338 S. Mic 








McCarrie Sc Schoolo of Mechanical | Dentistry 





~~ 











Electricity 


is the most wonderful 
power of the present 
day. Master it, and 


the best- ing call- 
ing of this * vowire” 


ury. 
We teach Elec- 
tricity practically in 


our 
school building, the 











sessions. 

The New York 
Electrical School 
37 West {7th St., 

New York, 





lor complete 
DETROIT PA 


oor ‘OF LETTERIN 
DETROIT, 
TRI- STATEC COLLEGE of of ENGINEERING 


Makes you a civil, mechanical, electrical or chemical en- 
gineer in 96 weeks. No entrance examinations. High school 
diploma not required. Compact courses of am ~ Is only. 





Expenses low. Degree granted. Enter Sept., Jan. Mar., 
June. For catalog address Box — aS ind. 


rt-Cut way to BIG 
. PAYA Goan B’C."Arma- 
ture Winding Re- 
mn in'd mo,Blect, Eng. 
yrs. Com. Elect. 
yr. Big Book Free — 


Est. 1906 1 
helps you plan your life. Write today! a age and education. 
School of Engineering of Milwaukee [5.428.162 ©- welts St. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Morse 4 j Wegetpen) ond RAILWAY ACCOU! hd gy A 


ughly. ao pportuniti Old: 

gusty he by el Railway ie Radio.’ and ee achoot. 

Expenses [ae to earn large portion. Catalog epee. 
Loam 


ee $50 to $250 a Week in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


In a splendid position or your own 
business. Wonderful opportunities 
as Motion Picture Camera Man, 
ae or News Photographer. 
zor train you Adu oxty. 
GA {ERA included ite today 
for big Free Booklet. 
N. Y._INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 32 10 w. 33rd St. NEW YORK 
Established 1910 

















Course for men of ambi- 

ectrica tion and limited time. 
5000 men train 

Condensed course in Theoretical and phone Elec- 
nelu 


trical es = 

ngineering ‘:: ti. 

closely 

related subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical 

Drawing. Students construct motors, install wiring, 
test electrical machinery. Course designed to 
completed in ome college year 


BLISS 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Prepare for your profession in the 

most interesting city in the world, 
talog on request 

204 TokomaAve.. Washington, D.C, 






















































These Lewis 
Students “Made Good” 
D. A, Robinson — “I 
am Manager of St. 
Clair Country Club, 
Tecumseh, Ont., at 
double the salary: I 
earned before taking 
the Lewis Course. 
One of my deepest 
regrets is that I didn't 
know about the Lewis 
Schools twenty years 
earlier." 

Mre. ¥.-1 H. Mahle—"“Am 
Man: of La Vale Inn, 
on EE Md. Words 
cannot express the wae of 
Lewis Training to 
fferoees Crowder — “The 
wis Schools are entirely 
responsible for my appoint- 
ment as Assistant ~ 
of Hotel English, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.” 
Mrs. Lowise Rayner — “1 
have full charge of the linen 
room at Hotel Walt won 
man, Camden, N.J ords 
cannot tell how much ‘issie 
raining benefi me.” 


is no obstac 




















YOU can do as well. 












Earn $2,500 to$10,000 a Year 


In America’s 4th Largest Indust 
Institutions, Schools, Colleges, 
for Lewis Trained Men and Women. 
positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a vear open annually 
in hotels alone. Salaries up to $3,500 to start. 


We Put You in Touch 
With Positions 


Without cost let us show you how big 
pay, fascinating work, quick advance- 
ment can be in the great hotel industry. Age 

ie—young and old alike have equal 
chance for success. A common school education is 
all you heed with the amazing Lewis System of 
Training in Hotel Operation. 

Previous Experience Unnecessary 
Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning success. 
Totally unacquainted with hotel work before taking 
the Lewis Course, Anna M. Roll is now Housekeeper 
of Hotel Easton, Easton, Pa. Elwood 
V. Matlack rose from elevator boy to 
Manager of Hotel Homer, Akron, Ohio, 
in less than two years, due to the train- 
ing he received from the Lewis Schools. 
Low cost—easy 
terms—money back agreement. Write 
— for Free Book, 

rtunity,”’ and complete details, 
Ors ed without obligation. 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 





Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
ospitals, etc., are daily calling 
Over 70,000 high-class 






















MANAGE 





Lewis Hotel Training Schoo!s, 
Hall AT-139, Washington, D.C. 
Send me the Free Book, **‘ Your 
Big Opportunity,” without ob- 







ligation. 

“Your Big errr jasuetae ee 
 nucisesiventobnanct : 
GG. coscece 000+ SCGtO. ose0e : 









MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


EARN upto $5000 A YEAR 
making crowns, plates, briages, etc., for 
dentists. Unusual! demand—several hun 
greq needed t La 2 Steady. Sent dignified 
wat soy learned by actual practi i, 
Part time none to help pay expenses. 
&sk for Catalog No. 8. 

BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 
whiledsiphia Brooklyn 
1306 North Broad St. 85 Court St. 











Lx. ~ quick. sure method 

J pat on outanl electri ee r ™ schunery Ta $2, 
juates Sealt or 

Send for for ig book FREE sand fee of 

Paulina St., 


sive Bs aise “and vp. 


are offer. Coyne 
48-80, Chicago 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Have School in Your 


Own Home 


NO MATTER where you live, let Cal- 
vert School with its famous methods 
= your child his entire schooling 

rom —g to High School in 
your home rite for information to 


President, CALVERT SCHOOL, 
133 W 40th Street, Baltimore, Md. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


By Dr. Frederick Martin, Lecturer Post Graduate Med- 
ical College. Correction of Stammering, Lisping. Loss of 
Voice, ete. Methods internationally yoseguised »y Medi- 
cal tidy YE Ithaca Cons qoerweteey nd Affiliated 
DeWitt Park, Ithaca, 




















ICIT VEAGY. 12 WEEKS fits for a BIG PAY 
CAL wok” Write for BIG | EONS te 4 
tuition offer including BOARD and RAILROAD FARE. 


GEROTS Dee. TDA ELT ECAN: 8x 








MISCELLANEOUS 











a ar 


ra SY Monts 


as REAL ESTATE. 
OS) __ SPECIALIST/ 


ing about real cae tne he learned my 
successful system. Men and women— 
young and old—are making big money 
my way. So can you. 


FREE BOOK Tells How 


Start at home in spare time. Build 
immensely profitable business of your 
own. No capital or experience needed. 

Send now for full details and positive proof of amazing 
money-making success. Address 

eae, AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS, Inc. 
Dept. 45-4, 18 East 18 St., New York 

















r“ STAMMERING 


|fs Guuse and Gire ** 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, 
coin or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on Stammering 
and Stuttering. It tells how I cured myself after Stammering 
and Stuttering for 20 years. BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 10725 


Ld Bogue Buliding, 1147 WN. lilinols St., indianapolis. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
Schooland College Bureau 











Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau of 
The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 
parents and questioning boys and girls 
both time and worry by sending them 
prompt, reliable information about just 
the kind of school they wanted— per- 
sonal requirements as to location and tuition 
charges being considered in each indi- 
vidual case. 

Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 
The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. No 
need to hurriedly select a school on mere 
hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 
by telephoning, writing or calling for a per- 
sonal interview at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 
Dept. A, 15 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Courses for Home Study 
in the following Subjects vw ~v 


Accounting Chemistry Italian 

Algebra Child Psychology Juvenile Story Writing 

American Government Contemporary Novel Latin 

American History Drafting Literature 

American Literature Drama Magazine Article Writ- 

Applied Grammar Drawing and Painting ing 

Astronomy Economics Marketing 

Banking Economic Geography Mathematics 

Biblical Literature English Personnel Administra- 

Biology English Literature tion 

Botany Essay Writing Philosophy 

Boy Scouting European History Photoplay Composition 

Business Administration Fire Tasurence Physi 

Business English French a arerd 

Business Law Geometry Publi — : 

Business Organization German wr Speaking 

Composition Government Religion . 
Dramatic Grammar Secretarial Studies 
English Greek Short Story Writing 
Various Languages Harmony Sociology 
Lyric Poetry History Spanish, etc., etc. 


7 courses have been prepared by our instructors to meet the 
special requirements of study at home by individuals or groups. 
While all basic material essential to the full understanding of each 
subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit 
adaptation to the individual needs of each student. Everyone who 
enrolls for a Columbia course is personally instructed by a member 
of the University teaching staff. 

The University will send on request full information about these 
home study courses. A coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining your educational inter- 
ests our instructors may be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if they are not listed above 
because additions to the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 


C= University Home Study Department has prepared courses cover- 
ing the equivalent of four years of High School study. This complete High 
School or College Preparatory training is available to those who cannot conven- 
iently undertake class room work. We shall be glad tosend you our special bulletin. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, RB-4.28 
University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested 

in the following subject: 
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The Choice 


of a Camp 


Wholesome outdoor 
boys and girls, men and 
women, are made in Sum- 
mer Camps, which have 
become im portant ad- 
juncts of our educational 
system. 

If Bill is clumsy or 
clever, if Anne is dull or 
bright, just send them to 
a good camp and let them 
learn to spend life in a 
wholesome, constructive 
manner and they will be- 
come popular leaders 
wherever Fate may 
plump them down. 

Write to those which in- 
terest you and make an 
early decision (see pages 
7-10). If you are in doubt, 
we will gladly help you 
make a wise selection for 
your boy or girl. Our staff 
has visited over 500 camps, 
east, west, and south. This 
personally collected infor- 
mation is at your service 
without charge. Use the 
coupon or write to me 
fully about your boy or 
girl, the location and kind 
of camp and activities you 
want. Address 


The Director 
Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK 

MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


‘I am interested in receiving informa- 
tion about a camp for: (Please check) 
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Your Religious Affiliation.............. 


LOCATION: 
CONew England OPennsylvania 
C)Connecticut CJWest Central States 
C)New York CjFar Western States 
CJNew Jersey CJSouthern States 


Special features desired..............+. 


How much do you Under $250 (1 
plan to pay for the $250-$350 J 
8 weeks of camp?..... $375 or over () 
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OU will never get anywhere until you get down 

to hard facts. That's what life is in the long 
run—hard facts. You can’t get away from it. A 
dollar is just one hundred cents, and with good man- 
agement you can make it grow another six cents a 
year. Face facts, good hard facts, and you'll get some- 
where. Otherwise? No.” 

Peter, friend of my spendthrift youth, was trying 
once again to guide my precarious middle age to 
fortune—and success. But so long as I prefer facts 
not so hard, what success can I expect? None—at 
least until I get down to hard facts and six per cent. 

Well, who cares? I'm in good company. Aunt 
Martha got a legacy check and promptly handed it 
to a young nephew with the gay injunction: “Go 
to that school you were talking about, and get all the 
fun you can get out of it.” Imagine. Right in the 
face of six per cent! Hurrah for Aunt Martha! 

And Michael, who comes to visit me in the garden, 
is not a whit better. He came grumbling into the 
arbor: “What do you think of that creature? 
Offered to give me a big price for my wood-lot so he 
could cut down the trees, level the ground and sell 
building lots. What's to happen to the arbutus and 
the lady slippers? Where would all the little animals 
go? Says I can't afford to keep birches and pines on 
such costly land. Ever hear the like?” 

And yet—I have heard people refuse the gift of 
growth and joy to their own children because it would 
mean money taken out of the bank. I have seen old 
folk suffer privation rather than use money that was 
invested to make a fund for their old age, an old 
age already heavy upon them. 

When all the brown roads, so soft and comforting 
to weary feet, have been concreted for the fast- 
speeding motor; when all the woods that sheltered 
tender growing things have been cut down; when all 
the money has been safely stored in the banks, grow- 
ing six pennies to every dollar; when all the secrets 
of the earth have been dragged out and harnessed to 
serve the hard facts of life—what then? 

Why, nothing. Nothing at all. It cannot happen. 
When the All-Wise Creator hung the rainbow high 
in the sky, he made it ineffably lovely, a glory of 
color. He set it in the heavens asa sign and a promise 
that beauty, the essence of facts that are not so hard, 
should not vanish off this earth. 
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By BERTON BRALEY 
Decoration by John Held, Jr. 


I’m sick of wild parties 
With juvenile wrecks; 
I’m fed up on smarties 
Who talk about sex. 
No more for Yours Truly 
The gay and unruly— 
Of that I have had quite enough. 
I’m strong for the flowerlike 
Bud-in+a-bower-like 
Stuff! 


"Believe me, I’m quitting 
This mad, hectic rush. 
I’m taking up knitting; 
I’m learning to blush. 
And—I don’t mean maybe— 
No jazzified Baby 
Need come around hereand apply. 
I want a sensible, 
Good, indispensable 
Guy! 


You get the idea? 
I’ll find a new thrill. 

I’m going to be a 
Good, old-fashioned Frill, 
Who doesn’t get clubby 

Except with her hubby— 
A good wife and mother, no bluff! 
I’m going to glory in 
Real, mid-Victorian 
Stuff! 
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The Red Book Magazine Models and Artisls Series 
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ae ST. CLARE: Some years ago 
Dean Cornwell was at work illustrating a story 
by Peter B. Kyne, wherein for the first time was 
introduced a heroine of the bobbed hair type, 
then stilla rare one. Attempts at visualizing it 
had begun decidedly to “fuss” the artist, when 
into the studio walked Miss St. Clare with the 
smartest coiffure in New York, thus saving the 
situation. Mr. Cornwell in due time introduced 
her to Jean Patou, famous couturier of Paris, 
whom she so intrigued that he prevailed upon 
her to go abroad to serve as mannequin for his 
establishment. Soon she became famous as the 
most superb of all the Patou models. Now she 
is back in New York dancing at the Montmartre 
and occasionally posing for Dean Cornwell. 
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Phote by Dean Treidier, N. ¥. 0. 
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= CORNWELL was born in Louisville, 
Kentucky, thirty-five years ago. Dodging suc- 
cesafully allart contact, he was seventeen before 
he saw an oil painting. That event brought 
him to Chicago, where he landed a job on the art 
staff of the Tribune. His first magazine illus- 
trations were donefor The Red Book Magazine, 
to which he contributed for several years. 
Then he went to New York, where he resides 
intermittently, for he is a great traveler, scoring 
each year a trip abroad. Recently there came 
to him the honor of being chosen to decorate 
the rotunda of the new Los Angeles library. He 
plays neither golf nor poker, but performs val- 
iantly on the trombone, and is top-hole trap 
drummer of the New York art colony. 





Fassia STEVENS, 
the younger of the Stevens 
team, was born in Virginia. 
In his search for knowledge 
he followed exactly the 
footsteps of brother Bill, 
meeting and working with 
the same men, finally wind- 
ing up in their joint studio 
on West Tenth Street, New 
York. Dalton dexterously 
manipulates shooting-irons, 
which explains his singu- 
larly successful detective- 
story illustrations. Both 
Stevenses lunch regularly at 
the Players Club. When 
they come through the door 
a steward sets the clock to 
12:35. Naturally Dalton 
too lives in Metuchen. 


Photo by G. W. Harting, N. Y. C. 


The Red Book Magazine 


























Fix ances WINBERRY 
sprang from Spring Val- 
ley, New York, and now 
lives with her English-lrish 
parents in New Jersey. 
She is going in for the 
drama, and has just ended 
her first year on the stage. 
She.believes dancing to be 
of tremendous benefit. in 
that vocation, and therefore 
studies arduously with the 
best New York terpsicho 
rean masters. Posing helps 
to supply the necessary 
funds. Toavoid ennui she 
spends her spare time in 
psychological research, 
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Models and Artists Series 


] 1LORENCE ROCHE: 
Her people are Eng 
| lish-Irish,and she wasborn 
in Utica, New York. The 
past dozen years she has 
lived in New York City. 
A famed mannequin, her 
services as model are in 
equally great demand by 
illustrators and photog- 
raphers. She has more 
than a platonic affection 
for art; is, in fact, a real 
connoisseur, and lately 
returned from a tour to 
the great galleries of 
Europe. Hiking and 
horseback riding are her 
hobbies, and she is so fond 
of and expert in classical 
dancing that she bids fair 
soon to become one of its 
leading exponents. 
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Photo by G. W. Harting, N. ¥. C. 
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WV. D. STEVENS: Bill is the elder of the Stevens brothers, illustrators, and was born in 
Pennsylvania. As soon as he could, says he, he took to-art. After experimenting on his 
own, he decided upon an academic course to speed his progress, and came to the Art In- 
stitute at Chicago. One of America's most famous scenic studios was that of the firm of 
Albert, Burridge and Grover, and Stevens, like many others, got valuable experience on the 
paint-bridge. 1905 saw him again in New York, where, with the exception of one year 
in Paris, he has worked ever since, a top-notcher among illustrators. He lives, so to speak, 
in Metuchen, New Jersey. Both Stevenses are expert with rapier and foil, and frequently 
have at one another. 
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‘USAN 
TALBOT 


She is the inspira- 
tion for many of the 
charming girl heads 
Mr. Underwood has 
done for covers and 
posters. Born in 
Brooklyn, she has 
been away from 
New York only for 
the time she spent 
at Sweet Briar Col- 
lege in Virginia. 
Though she has 

; studied art and is 
i] — an accomplished pi- 
anist, she does not 
intend following 
either vocation pro- 
| fessionally. But she 
: i thinks them both 
: necessary in normal 
: , ’ life, especially as 
it is lived in Rye 
New York. 
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Photo by Don Diego, N. Y¥.C 

UNDERWOOD was born on a farm near Jamestown, New York. 

C eanence un he got a position in a Philadelphia bank which, luckily for art and 

Clarence, failed. Then he held a position in a boiler factory until the boss discovered 

he could draw. He next was employed by a cultured brewer, who advanced _ 

money to-go to art school. Came then New York, Paris and London. His are the 
gorgeous ladies seen on the posters that help thwart the anti-cigarette league. 
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twenty years of her life she has 
lived in New York, for she has 
the most beautiful red hair any- 
body ever, ever saw, marvelous 
brown eyes, and oh, such a com- 
plexion! So of course the artists 
see to it that she stays right in 
Gotham. Mr. Hare, whose fa- 
vorite model she is, says there 
never has been nor ever will be 
a photograph of her that does 
her beauty justice 
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F KNOWLES HARE: Montclair, New Jersey, his 


birthplace, could not hold him long. In early in- 
fancy his roving spirit asserted itself, and he removed 
with his family to New York City, where he has resided 
since, except during the year 1903. That year he did 
a stunt that would be strange for any but an artist of 
English descent: he set out with the Ziegler Expedition 
to discover the North Pole. Failing to locate the latter, 
he came home and pendulated some time between litera- 
ture andart. Of course he became an artist, for he never 
needed to study, but, Topsy-like, “just drew.” 














Live Your Romances! 
Keep That Schoolgirl Complexion! 








In Paris, too, 
It’s now Palmolive 


Today in France, home of cos- 
metics, Palmolive is one of the 
two largest selling toilet soaps, 
having supplanted F rench soaps 
by the score. French women, 
the most sophisticated of all 
women in beauty culture, by the 
thousands have discarded French 
soaps and adopted safe and 
gentle Palmolive. 








Retail Price 


10° 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


EAUTY, Charm, Youth may not be 

the fundamentals of Romance, but 
they 4elp. Few readers of a “best seller” 
picture the heroine more than partially un- 
possessed, at least, of those attributes. 


To Jive one’s romances today, one stays 
young as long as she can, makes herself as 
naturally attractive as she can and trusts the 
rest to her womanly intelligence. Under 
modern rules in skin care, thousands of 
women have gone an amazingly long way 
in that direction. 


Those rules, say experts, start with cleans- 
ing the skin regularly of beauty-imperiling 
accumulations; which means the use of soap 

and water. The only secret is in 
What Kind of Soap one uses. Only 
a true complexion soap should 
ever be used on the face. 


Do this night and morning 

So, largely on expert advice, 
more and more thousands of 
women turn to the balmy lather of 
Palmolive, used this way: 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather softly 
into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with 
warm water, then with cold. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply 
a touch of good cold creaam—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads 
and disfigurements often follow. They must 
be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 
Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 


soap, or One represented as of olive and 
palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake—then 
note the difference one week makes. The 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago. Ill. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Friday night—from 
10 to 11 p. m., eastern time; 9 to 10 p. m., central time—over station 
WEAF and 28 stations associated with National Broadcasting Company. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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A COMMON-SENSE 


EDITORIAL 


Sputterers 


By BRUCE BARTON 


S we were walking down to 
school our Airedale puppy gave 


a leap which pulled his leash out of 


my little daughter’s hand, and before 
we knew it, he was racing across Park 
Avenue. Byahair’s-breadth he missed 
the hoofs of a truck-horse, only to be 
tipped over by the wheel of a taxicab. 

Fortunately the driver was able to 
stop in time, and the puppy got only 
a bruised toe and a wholesome scare. 
But my little girl was terror-stricken, 
and burst into tears. 

Immediately then came the crowd 
which always collects in a city when 
anything happens—and through the 
circle, stewing, an ancient dowager. 

“Why did you let the dog get out 
of your hand?” she sputtered. “Don’t 
you know it is dangerous to let a dog 
run into the street? He’s broken his 
leg.... You ought to know better 
than that.” And soon. And so on. 

My little girl, who is well-bred, 
spoke up to the lady in no uncertain 
terms. And I, who am not very well- 
bred but have a horror of getting my 
picture into the tabloids, could with 
difficulty withhold my hand. 

As we walked away, I thought sadly 
of the useless burden which sputterers 
impose upon a tired world. The old 
ladies who sit in the theater fussing 
about the play; the men who tell their 
troubles in Pullmans while other pas 
sengers are trying to sleep; the folks 


who are forever trying to make some- 
body do something differently—what 
a weariness they are! 

A friend of mine, who has large 
interests, went to the operating vice- 
president of a railroad to complain 
about some detail of the service. 

“What's your remedy?” the vice- 
president demanded. 

“That's your business.” 

“Just a minute,” the official insisted. 
“You think you are criticizing. You're 
not; you're scolding. Criticism is con- 
structive. You're only tearing down.” 

My friend says that it taught him a 
lesson; he has never since sputtered as 
much as he did. I hope as I grow 
older I shall not get the crabbed notion 
that it is my business to set things right. 

My prayer is: Lord help me to 
enjoy the human race, its follies as well 
as its wisdom, its annoying habit of 
doing things wrong, as well.as its noble 
capacity for standing more punishment 
than it deserves, and hoping in spite 
of experience. 

Help me to lose any idea that it is up 
to me to change people, or correct 
them, or point out to them how much 
better off they would be if they had 
done something else, or to say, “I told 
you so.” 

And may this editorial be the only 
sputtering I do in the good year 1928 
—even against such public nuisances 
as the sputterers. 
































Friendships grow brighter with Easter 
— the season of rejoicing — the time when 
thoughts for others spring naturally to 
mind. Remember your friends with 
Salmagundi—the chocolates that con- 
vey a message. 


Salmagundi is a genial merrymaker— 
a boon companion in festive gatherings 
—a center of attraction. 


This art-metal box of chocolates, with 
its unusual name, is a social lion among 
candy-lovers, eclipsed in favor only by 
the famous Sampler. 


= : 


The Red Book Magazine 


NY, 


The Sosial Side of Easter 


Your appreciation of your hostess could 
not be more gracefully expressed than 
with a gift of Salmagundi. And sending 
Salmagundi through the post, to a friend 
at a distance, is to bestow one of life’s 
pleasant little thrills. 


One and two-pound sizes, with special 
wrap for Easter. The Whitman Agent 
near you will mail Salmagundi for you, 
if you wish. 


©S.F.W. &Son, Inc. 
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HE greatest explorer of the 

barbarous Dark Continent 
as lost. David Livingstone 
yas dead, most of the world 
nought. Living or dead, he was lost, to the white world, “some- 
yhere in Central Africa;” a stupendous reach of equatorial jungle 
yhich, then, he alone of Europeans had penetrated. 

As months passed without report, the fate of Dr. Livingstone 
ecame the great mystery of the time; to solve the mystery be- 
ame a challenge to civilization. 

The most enterprising newspaper man in the world commanded 
is boldest reporter. 

“No matter how much it costs,” said James Gordon Bennett to 
enry M. Stanley, “find Livingstone.” 

“My mission to find Livingstone was very simple,” wrote Stanley 
ater. “All I had to do was to free my mind from all else, and 
elieve it of every earthly desire but the finding of the man whom 

was sent to seek. To think of self, friends, banking-account, 
ife-insurance, or any worldly interest but the one sole purpose 
bf reaching the spot where Livingstone might happen to rest, 
ould only tend to weaken resolution.” 

His journey into the interior of Africa was begun on the 21st 
bf March. On the 10th of November he arrived at Ujiji on the 
hore of Lake Tanganyika, where an Arab in the expedition called 
o Stanley: “I see the doctor. What an old man he is! His 
beard is quite white.” 


Illustration 


AN IMMORTAL MEETING 


by C. B. 


Wrote Stanley: “What would 
I not have given if I could at 
Fells this moment have been alone 

in the wilderness so that I 
might have given venti to my joy by indulging in some wild prank 
in order to master my agitation. 

“My heart beat violently; but I must not betray my emotion 
through any facial expression, for that would have lessened the 
dignity which the white man is compelled to maintain. 

“T therefore assumed the attitude that I thought most dignified, 
pushed through the crowd, and advanced from the rear through a 
living avenue of humans until I reached the semicircle formed by 
the Arabs, in front of which stood the gray-bearded white man. 

“Slowly stepping toward him, I noted his paleness, and that he 
seemed exhausted, that he wore a bluish cap with a faded gold 
band, and gray trousers. 

“T should have liked to run toward him, but own that my 
cowardice in the presence of the mob deterred me. Had I dared, 
I would have embraced him—only the thought that being an 
Englishman it might offend him, prevented that. 

“T did then what cowardice and false pride counseled me to do 
—strode leisurely toward him. 

“Dr, Livingstone, I presume?’ 

“ "Feet 

“We heartily shook hands and I exclaimed loudly: “Thank God, 
Doctor, I have been permitted to see you.’ ” 


31 





OUT of the North, where the 
long-loved man on horseback 
yields at last his heroic role to 
the winged man of the sky, 
appears a new novelist. He 
is a rare figure—a frontiers- 
man, a Master of Arts from 
one of our foremost universi- 
ties, a naturalist and writer 
of this swift-sweeping romance 
of the Northwest wilderness, 
whereto a girl fled for refuge 
with wings in pursuit of her 
and other wings guarding her. 


Illustrated by 


Frank Schoonover 





HAT momentous night, before his partner returned with a story that v 
the thunder-whisper of a storm to come, James Dorn, map-maker 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, had been musing in his “Calgary” tent, 
dead pipe between his teeth, his quiet, stern face less melancholy than 
usual with him. 

Assigned to the wildest and roughest territory in the northern Canadi 
Rockies, he was again in his native mountains; and as he sat that night 
his tent, in his lonely camp pitched under the spruces of Titan Island, 
unconscious refrain was running in the background ‘of his reverie: “Jt 
good, it is good to be home once more.” A lonesome wolf-howl quaveri 
down from some naked pinnacle above timberline, the sleepy call of a gré 
northern diver out on the lake, the song and laughter of the half-breed da 
over at Titan Pass Station—those and a hundred others were sounds th 
he understood and loved; and just by hearing them, he felt solid and roo 
in again after long absence. 

A home, in the sense of a human habitation or settled abode, Dorn had n 
known since his babyhood days down in the Blackfoot Selkirks. He had spé 
his orphaned years in various mining camps and timber cruises and on 
solitary fur path; so that home to him meant this huge mountain wilderné 
stretching north from the Canadian National Railway. In it he had grow 
to manhood: it had molded him; it had taught him its lessons; it was p 
of his very being. 

He had known bitter hardship in that wilderness. He had experienced 
the full its brutal cold, its lonesomeness, its insect scourges; he had kno 
hunger and constant poverty and the bleak outlook of the hoodlum wande 
Six years ago, when he slammed his last fur pack on a trading counter a 
went south to the States to take up air work, he had thought, never to retuf 

But in the States, in Mexico, abroad with the Régiments Etrangers in s 
blistered Syria—he had been insensibly drawn back to Canada. The thund 
of its mighty name was a tocsin in his blood. Bitter recollections fade 
and he came to remember the stark beauty of the mountains, their blue 4 
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By (William Byron Mowery | 


IAFLIGHT _ 


Dorn could see the cabin back in the trees; its door was closed; there was no sign of life. 


white and evergreen, their winds that were high wine in a man’s 
veins. So at twenty-eight, with an education and experience 
and a profession now, he had returned to that wilderness like a 
homing eagle. 

It was April, the Chippewyan Moon-of-the-Brown-Eagle-Mating, 
when warm chinooks from the Pacific melted the deep snows, and 
ice-locked rivers let loose with a roar, and trees became soft with 
buds in a day, and the nights were clamorous with wildfowl honk- 
ing northward. 

Each April of his exile under alien skies he had said to himself, 
longingly: “It is spring now on the Fraser, the Peace, the 
Athabasca.” He had prospected and trapped through these neigh- 
boring ranges and water-dogged on their spruce-buried rivers; but 
instead of moccasin or paddle, he had the wings of an eagle now. 

In three weeks, he had charted a block of wilderness which a 
whole platoon of surveyors could not have covered so thoroughly 
in three years. The work was a daily adventure, so high in air 
that a névé—snowfield—was a patch of white no bigger than his 
palm, and glacier tentacles were mere fingers reaching down to 
i line. He liked the gantlet of dangers that he ran with every 

ight. 

Waiting for his partner to return, all unaware of the strange 
story Eby was to bring, Dorn listened to the sounds of the half- 
breed “sociable.” In this out-of-the-way wilderness spot, con- 
nected with civilization only by the slender ribbon of steel, the 
métis and Indians were closely dependent upon the moods of 
nature for food and warmth; and the seasons had meaning in their 
lives. Naive children of the mountains, there was something 
pagan in their welcome of the Lord Sun returning.to power. They 
were literally dancing the spring in. 

As he heard the laughter of méti girls and the “music” coming 
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“I'm going ashore,” he announced. 


across the moonlit waters of Lake Titan, the eternal unhappiness 
in his eyes faded a little, and a rare smile crept over his face. 
He could fairly see old Pére Bergelot, the station-master, sawing 
away on a raw pine fiddle, and old Luke Illewahwacet beating a 
bear-gut tom-tom, and hear the shuffle of moccasin and thump cf 
shoe-pac on the rough planks of the station platform. 

“Kansas” Eby, his friend for the last six years, was over there 
in the thick of things. Their assignments that season had separated 
them temporarily; with four other bird-men, Eby was stationed 
at Eagle Nest two hundred miles east, while Dorn worked alone 
from his base here at Titan Pass. That Saturday evening Kansas 
had whipped across the mountains. To visit Dorn, he said. But 
Dorn knew better; the dance had brought him. Kansas was like 
that. Hopping two hundred miles to an affair where “hawk flew 
in and birdie flew out,” was nothing in his estimation. 

It was half an hour before midnight when he suddenly heard 
Kansas coming up the dark path. The dance was still on. Dorn 
wondered what on earth had pried his partner away from it. 

Refilling his pipe, he remembered that the Transcontinental 
eastbound to the Alberta foothills and Edmonton, had gone past 
a short while ago. The train was a possible explanation. Of a 
quiet evening it was the only thing which had potentialities. For 
the dozen families at Titan Station, life was uneventful—placid 
and unrippled as. a rock-girt tarn; but sometimes the Transcon- 
tinental, their sole link with civilization, slammed open the door 
to the world Outside, and some strange disturbing wind blew in: 
some echo of a city’s tumultuous beating, some aftermath of a 
tragedy, some bruised and battered mortal seeking oblivion and 
a healing peace in the old mountains. 

As Kansas stooped through the flap-front of the tent and sat 
down on the cot without saying a word, Dorn looked at him sharp- 
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“We!” he repeated. “Are you going along?” “I'd like to,” she said quietly, but with 


ly. Something had upset Kansas—a frown wrinkled his fore- 
head and he tapped a cigarette with nervous fingers. 

He was a year younger than Dorn, plumper of face, a man 
of altogether different stamp. Chiefly Dorn liked him for his sun- 
lit nature. Of nondescript American blood, he was a most amazing 
mixture of iron-hearted courage and care-free gallantry. 

On their airy path of life together in the last six years they 
had painted smoke-signs on the blue billboard of the heavens; 
had fought boll-weevil plagues in the southern States with arsenic- 
dust; had been ‘“‘fire hawks” in forestry service; had barn-stormed 
across the continent; had gone abroad and flown over ,the rock- 
hill strongholds of Jebel Hauran with the Régiments Etrangers; 
had been test pilots for a company where their job was to ascer- 
tain if planes were safe for other men to go up in—a graveyard 
occupation wherein they cracked up half a dozen machines apiece. 

In the glow of his electric torch hanging from the ridgepole, 
Dorn finally managed to meet Kansas’ eyes. 

He asked, “What’s up?” thinking Eby had got into trouble with 
some of the méti men over at Titan Pass. 

Kansas cleared his throat. For once he was unsmiling. 

“Dorn, over at the station, fifteen or twenty minutes ago, I 
saw a—it must have been a ghost!” 

Dorn relaxed, still interested, but slightly skeptical. 

“Tt was a pretty ghost and a scared ghost,” Kansas added. 
“Not the kind a fellow’s afraid of, but the kind that’s afraid of 
you. You remember when the Transcontinental rolled in?” 

Dorn nodded. 
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“Well, I was standing down at the west end of the platform 
just where the cedars begin. Happened to be alone. When the 
train stopped, up front a bunch of people got off a minute or so 


to stretch their legs and buy trinkets from the kloochmans. I was 
back at the Pullmans and private coaches. 
“There was a girl, Dorn—unless I was seeing things. A girl 


came out into the vestibule and down onto the steps and stood 
there a second in plain sight. She was about chin-high to you or me, 
about twenty, brown hair, a brown-eyed queen! She was dressed 
like a fashion-plate girl—traveling suit, black cape trimmed with 
white fur, big silver buckles on the littlest pumps you ever saw.” 

Kansas paused a moment. It was seldom that he spoke seriously 
of girls. He liked them all and loved none. But he was serious 
now to the point of reverence. 

“T thought at first,” he went on, “that she had just come out 
for a breath of air. But if I know what ‘scared’ means, that girl 
was scared—looking all around to be sure no one was watching her, 
before she jumped—” 

“You mean she jumped off the train?” 

“Jumped and lit running!” Kansas asseverated. “She flitted 
into the shadows like a— That cape she wore, streaming back 
from her shoulders—she damned near seemed to be flying, Dorn! 
Once she got into the cedars, she hid there on the other side 
of a laurel bush from me tili the train picked up and went on. 

“TJ thought, ‘Maybe she’s in some trouble, and I can give her 
a lift.’ I made a noise so’s not to surprise her, and ankled around 
that laurel clump. 
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anxiety latent in her voice. 


I just saw 


“How she slipped away from me, I don’t know. 
one flutter of white—no sticks cracking, no leaves rustling—just 
that glimpse of her on deeper in the shadows, and she was gone. 

“I ran after her; crazy thing to do, but I couldn’t help it. I 


scoured all through those cedars trying to find her. Went back 
to the platform and looked around. Even went up to the chalet 
to see if a guest had stopped off. She wasn’t anywhere. She just 
simply vanished. It was over with so quick—to tell you the 
Lord’s truth, Dorn, I don’t know whether I was seeing things, 
or whether it really happened.” 

He looked at Dorn. The strain of flying sometimes played queer 
tricks with the best of pilots, and Kansas was plainly wondering 
a bit about himself. 

Dorn said: “That does sound crazy, but there’s some explana- 
tion to it. Are you sure she didn’t get back into that coach with- 
out you seeing her?” 

“I'm dead sure!” 

“She have any baggage?” 

“Not even a powder puff!” 

“Anybody else get off?” 

“Not a soul. I’d have heard if they had. 
over there.” 

Dorn frowned. There were no mines thereabouts, no hunting 
lodges she could be bound for, no village within sixty miles— 
nothing but the tiny isolated cluster of a dozen méti cabins, a 
few Indian tepees, the H. B. store and a six-room hotel, to which 
she had not gone. 


A passenger’s an event 


“Is it so very foolish to want to have a part in rescuing— 


“What made her leave the Transcont, Dorn?” Kansas demanded. 
“And so dog-gone furtive, and then run away from me like a 
flushed deer? And where’d she go to?” 

Dorn smoked through half a pipe while he turned the affair 
around in his mind. Only one thing could he be sure about: this 
girl was in some trouble. Desperate trouble it must be, to judge 
from her actions. 

“D’you suppose,”’ Kansas queried, “that she’s trying to get away 
from the—the law, Dorn?” 

“T’d say no. These woods are the poorest possible place to hide 
in unless you’re deep inside of them; and the girl you described 
couldn’t foot-slog a mile in these mountains. A big city, bigger 
the better, would be the natural place she’d break for. How many 
people over there at the station did you tell about seeing her?” 

“Nobody. Why?” 

“Well, you mentioned wanting to help her. Seems to me the 
best way to do just that is to keep quiet about her. She wanted 
to get off there without anybody knowing it. Why is none of 
our affair. But she appears to want her business kept secret, and 
it wouldn’t be a very handsome trick to give her away.” 

“You're right,” Kansas agreed. “Dead right. I wont tell a 
soul. But, Dorn, she’s over there now, somewhere, hiding!” 

Dorn merely nodded. He had already decided that when the 
dance ended he would go over there and talk to old Luke Illewah- 
wacet and set the trusty old Indian on the girl’s trail. Her busi- 
ness was her business. But if she was hiding out in the bush 
around there, some one ought to keep a watch over her. Most of 
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the méti men at Titan Pass were 
clean-souled fellows, but three or 
four of them were bush-sneak 
ruffans. If they should come 
upon a white girl, alone, unpro- 
tected—they had lonely trapping 
shacks back in the inaccessible 
mountains 

At midnight Kansas, with a 
rope of flame spewing from the 
exhaust, spiraled to a safe height 
and vanished over the peak-line of the Eastern Titans for the 
flight home to Eagle Nest. 

The dance had stopped, but Dorn still heard laughter and saw 
the twinkle of candles in the méti cabins. Waiting, he leaned 
against the rough bark of a cedar, sleepless, his mind running on 
the strange story Kansas had brought him. 

Forty yards out, his Silver Hawk, a special-built monoplane with 
automatic photographing instruments, lay asleep at its moorings 
where two huge boulders protected it when storms woke up the 
lake. A glory of plane construction, it was Dorn’s pride, and he 
groomed it with his own hands. Powerfully engined, it was the 
swiftest pontoon-plane in three provinces; and equipped with super- 
charger, its ceiling was so high that he could soar above the deadly 
air chasms of his dangerous territory and film a wide expanse of 
wilderness at one sweep. 

A wolf was howling again; and it seemed to Dorn that the 
long-drawn cry epitomized all the wild loneliness, the blue-hazy 
distances, the elemental savagery of the northern Canadian Rockies. 

The night was in no way different from a thousand others he had 
known. Somewhere in a spruce-top a solitaire was singing to the 
moon. In the shallows around his island the shrill cacophony of 
“knee-deep” frogs had silenced. Under the moon rays the moun- 
tains were stupendous masses of dark silver. 
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In the dead quiet of night he heard the low, crooning song 
of the mountains, the murmur of innumerable waterfalls, the voice 
of the wind soughing through spruce and pine, the whisper of 
far-away avalanches. 

A call came wavering across the moonlit waters of Lake Titan. Low 
and cautious, it hardly rose above the drowsy murmur of the night: 

Jeem Dooorrnn!” 

Dorn straightened up, alert. A second time the call came wavering. 

Dorn cupped his hands. ‘“Hello' What’s the trouble?” 

From the southeastern shore, over toward the station, the answer 
came back like a muffled echo. 

“Vous la dehors alone, M’sieur Jeem? 
a travers to you.” 

Dorn recognized the voice of kindly old Pére Bergelot. As he 
answered the hail, he smiled. Bergelot had an aged sister a 
hundred miles south at Canoe, whom he had not visited in years. 
No railroad led there; the trip afoot was too arduous for a man 
of sixty-eight. Tomorrow being Sunday, Dorn had offered to 
fly him down there for a few hours. He believed that old Berge- 
lot was overeager, like a child who gets up and dresses before 
daylight on “visiting day.” 

Out on the water beyond his monoplane he presently saw a 
creeping mottle of dark shadow, and the moonlight glistening 


I am rowing 





on wet oar-blades. Gradually the mottle sharpened into a boat 
and two blurred occupants. 

It was probably old Bergelot rowing, but who was that other 
figure in the stern? 

Innocently he snapped on his flashlight to guide them in. 
lot’s voice, guarded and husky, startled him. 

“Cach’ cette lumiére-la, M’sieur Jeem! Keep dark! 
in to the landing.” 

Dorn was astonished. Bergelot was afraid! A smuggler on 
night business could hardly have been more cautious. 

All this secrecy must be bound up with that second person, for 
old Bergelot’s life and doings had no dark corners to them. 

The boat nosed past the plane and pulled alongside the landing. 
Old Bergelot rose creakily and got out. The other person, rising 
too, stepped up into the prow and stood there in the velvety 
blackness, within arm’s-reach of Dorn. 

In the awkward silence the old man cleared his throat and 
rumbled some utterly irrelevant commonplace about the weather. 
But Dorn did not hear, was not listening. For he had caught the 
faint aura of perfume, and against the lighter background of the 
moonlit water he saw that the dark silhouette was the figure of a 
girl; and he realized that here was “the brown-eyed queen, the 
scared ghost, the pretty ghost” who had upset Kansas Eby’s world! 


Berge- 


I can feel 


The sergeant stepped 
between Dorn and 
the window. “Sorry 
to come busting in, 
sir. Please don't 
make any ruckus— 
I got a squad here 
and a squad below, 
We wanted you 
bad!” 


*‘*M’sieur 
Jeem,”—old Ber- 
gelot finally 
stumbled into co- 
herence,—‘“I have 
brought to see 
you Mam’selle— 
Mam’selle—”’ 

Into his rusty 
speech, thick with 
the burr of the 
North, broke a 
low golden voice, 
catching up his 
hesitant words. 

‘“‘McNain— 
Joyce McNain. I 
hope we didn’t 
wake or bother 
you—” 

Her name was 
strange, and cer- 
tainly Dorn had 
never heard that 
voice before. 

“T am James 
Dorn,” he intro- 
duced himself, 
and somehow in 
spite of the dark- 
ness they found 
each other’s 
hands directly, 
and he noticed 
how slender and” 
yet how firm her 
fingers were. 
“You didn’t wake 
‘me. I was study- 
ing.” 

He had mastered his surprise and could lie coolly. He did not 
think it best to intimate he had been waiting to go across and 
find her, and that she had forestalled his trip by coming to him. 
For that would have let her know some one had seen her, and 
sO increase her uneasiness. 

Old Bergelot rumbled again: “It was to me, M’sieur Jeem, 
that Mam’selle Joyce came with her trouble. But I—old bones 
and chilly blood—I was helpless to help. I said ‘Joyce, fille, there 
is a man like a sword,’ and after much talking, I persuaded her to 
let me bring her—’ 

Again her low golden voice broke into the old man’s hesitant 
French; and this time Dorn noticed the trembling eagerness of 
it, and a pleading anxiety that ran like overtones along her words 

“Can’t I speak to you, Mr. Dorn—just a few minutes? When 
you understand— I know how busy you are with important work 
—but what I’m asking will take only a few hours, and Dad 
Bergelot said you would—he thought you would—” 

“Hadn’t you better come up to my tent?” Dorn asked, as he 
halted. “We can talk there. If you'll let me guide you—the path 
isn’t much. Dad, go ahead.” 

He helped her step out upon the slippery rocks. His hand on 
her arm, he started up the trail, shielding her from brush 
swishing back. A few yards inland, (Continued on page 130) 
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Rarely does a member of a privileged 
social set display a genius for story- 
telling in this delightful manner. 
Mrs. Barnes makes a truly notable 
first appearance in this magazine. 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


OF course, Michael always came back to it: if you were in 

Europe on your honeymoon, you couldn’t tell your wife you 
wouldn’t go to Paris. You couldn’t tell Barbara, at any rate, who 
had been confidently counting, since the early days of their en- 
gagement, on buying the better part of a belated trousseau on the 
Rue de la Paix. 

“You'll have to accept her, Michael,” said his prospective 
mother-in-law with the humorous efficiency for which she was 
justly famous, “as is. She'll have only one trunk and a hatbox! 
It’s absurd to buy frocks in Chicago to wear in Paris. She wont 
need any clothes in England. She can just follow you about like 
Lady Godiva until she crosses the channel, and get all she needs 
for the winter at Rauvin’s before she comes home.” 

“You don’t care, do you, Micky, what I wear?” said Barbara, 
smiling. “As long as I come?” 

He had made the appropriate gesture. But he knew his face was 
troubled. 

“T thought,” he said, “I thought we might stay in England. 
Barbara loves it, and so do I. Not—not go to France at all.” 

The startled faces of the ladies made him realize his mistake. 

“Not go to France?” said his future mother-in-law crisply. 
“When you’re in Europe?” 

“Well,” he compromised, “not Paris. The French country’s so 
pretty. We might motor, you know. Do the—the cathedrals. 
Tour Brittany, maybe. The scenery’s lovely. We wont have much 
time.” 

“Cross three thousand miles of ocean,” said the incredulous 
dowager, “and come home without a Paris model? At that rate, 
Michael, you might just as well spend your honeymoon at Niagara 
Falls. There’s plenty of scenery right here in the United States.” 

But Barbara noticed his discomfiture. Her little hand slid gently 
into his own. 
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“T was such 


she said. 

But it was the biggest thing 
I want to know, right on the 
spot, just what it did to you. Don’t forget you were our little tin 


“T want to see Paris with you, darling,’ 
a kid that I never realized the war. 
in your life, Micky, next to me. 


hero all through it! I was only ten when your mother came over 
to say you’d got the D. S.C. But I'll never forget it. First time 
I'd ever seen grown-ups cry.” 

Mrs. Boynton smiled benignly as Michael clasped the little cling- 
ing fingers. 

“Hero-worshiper!” she said caustically. “Don’t spoil him, 
Barbara.” But her shrewd gray eyes were slightly misted. 
Michael felt a lump rise in his throat. Confoundedly complicated, 
life! If you took it hard. Of course, some didn’t. 
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_Neither did he, most of the time. And the bright spring days of 
his engagement were really cloudless. It was such fun, having at 
last a vested right in Barbara. Watching her boyish little figure 
capering about on tennis courts and golf-links. Seeing her eager 
little face, at luncheon and dinner parties, twinkling provocatively 
up at other men—knowing now, with such heartening security, 
that she thought them all frightful fools, irrelevant subsidiary 
characters in the graceful social comedy she’d played so charm- 
ingly since she was seventeen. 

It was a queer glamorous time of tremulous inner happiness and 
strange extraneous excitement. He hadn’t thought an engagement 
would be so spectacular. Everyone took such an interest. Every- 
one was so excited—and so happy. Barbara childishly ecstatic 
over her new solitaire and the dazzling wedding presents that came 
drifting in as soon as the day was set for the ceremony. His young 
sisters, both to be bridesmaids, passionately preoccupied with lace 
and chiffon, making desperate decisions with Barbara over the rel- 
ative merits of pink or blue. His mother serenely sentimental— 


“Would you,” he inquired, 
“.~- wou'd you like some 
supper? On the under 
standing, that is, that you're 


just wasting your time?” 


his father crustily so. Not everyone’s luck to have an only son 
marry the nineteen-year-old daughter of a lifelong friend. Mrs. 
Boynton sincerely delighted, if a bit distracted herself, by irrel- 
evant thoughts on color-schemes for the altar. 

He was happy too, happier than anyone else, perhaps. And 
awfully excited. Sure of himself—and sure of Barbara. Sure of 
the years that stretched glittering before him in the May sunshine. 

But nevertheless he didn’t want to go to Paris. Not with 
Barbara. Not on his honeymoon. Not for years, maybe. And 
then, surely, alone. With a chance to reflect on life dispassionately. 
Revalue, on its merits, that early experience that had meant so 
devastatingly much to him. 

Why had it, he wondered? Wasn’t he like other men? Nine 
years, now, since the war, and the memory of Marthe was as fresh 
as if she’d happened to him yesterday. How little a dispassionate 
observer would make of the incident! He, a college kid in khaki, 
with the gold bar of a second lieutenant on his slender shoulders. 
She, a wistful little fly-by-night from the Paris pavements. A 
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commonplace romance enough, cf 


the cafés and boulevards. Or so 
it would seem to the dispassionate 
observer. Nothing to cling to in 
thought for nine long years. 

But yet he had. Marthe was the answer, of course. hed ie:t 
a dog to leave her. Had felt he couldn’t, really, that early March 
morning in the Gare St. Lazare. He’d never forget the incredible 
agony of the moment when the silly little trumpet of the guard 
tooted the warning of their last farewell. But trains pull out, and 
lovers’ arms are’parted. The war was over. And he was twenty. 
And she was—Marthe. He was going home to get his degree at 
Princeton to please his father. 

And she? Back to the pavements, he presumed, though she’d 
never said so. .Never threatened, never argued, never demanded. 
Just loved him, as he’d loved her, thoughtlessly, happily—hope- 
lessly, at the end. Both children, of course, unfit to handle life; 
though the situation in which they found themselves, at any age, 
would take some handling 

What a life it had been for a kid just off a college campus! 

Interesting work, of course, dealing with tractors, caterpillars 
and tanks, under the expert direction of the French lieutenants. 
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Better than Plattsburg. His kind of thing, too. Lucky to draw it. 
Got a thrill, always, in dragging his fifteen-ton gun successfully 
out of his swamp and setting it up in the required position. Didn't 
mind a little healthy dirt, and got a great kick, always, out of a 
crankshaft. Liked the lectures, too, as well as the maneuvers. 
Made him think of Princeton. 

No, it wasn’t the work that got his goat so fearfully. It was the 
leisure. 

He soon found that he had entered, at the Camp de St. Maur, a 
practical course in more recondite matters than heavy artillery. 
There was nothing, either in the camp or Paris, for a kid to do. 
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He knocked about, of course, with other officers. Ten years older 
than he, most of them. Sat at their mess and listened to their dis- 
illusioned talk of war and wine and women. Tagged along with 
them when they went to Paris, got a good meal and far too much 
good liquor. Took in an unintelligible show. Or walked the pave- 
ments. Feeling a kid, a helpless, homeless kid. 


The pavements were the worst. Streets 
full of women, edging close to him, leering 
up at him, whispering their sibilant se- 
ductions in his unwilling ear. Scared to 
death of them, he was, and hoped they 
didn’t know it. Just walked along with 
beating heart and head held high, shame- 
fully conscious of his flushed cheeks and 


“His mistress!” 
echoed Barbara. 
“Isn't that incred- 
ible, Micky? Why, 
she looks like a 
million dollar>.” 


miserable, embarrassed eyes. Hating his youth and his inadequacy 
and, above all, his fear. 

With other males about, he felt a slight bravado. He could 
swagger into a restaurant or down a boulevard in line with fellow- 
officers and feel himself a man among men. Tell stories, too, of 
filles de plaisir and maisons de tolerance, with heartening con- 
viction. But when his companions fell off, one by one, at cafés and 


street-corners, responding, each with a self-conscious iaugh and idle 
pleasantry, to the woman that seemed for the moment worth the 
response, leaving him alone with his strange unused confusion in 
the murmurous mystery of the Paris streets, he was always the 
prey of panic. 

He’d had three months of it when Marthe had found him. Lord, 
he was lonely! Would it never end? Why didn’t they send him 
into action? He seemed no nearer the front’in Paris than he had 
been at Yaphank. And considerably farther from home. He was 
strolling down the Boulevard Montparnasse that wet March eve- 
ning, trying to kill the time until he could go back to his bed in 
the Hétel Voltaire. Sorry he’d left the camp, though it had seemed 
absurd to spend a week-end’s leave outside of Paris. He stopped 
at the Dome for a drink—viewed distastefully the little iron tab‘es 
on the sidewalk and sank gingerly down in a puddle on an iron 
chair. 

Of course, before he got his drink he got his woman. A feminine 
figure slipped resolutely into the seat opposite. The conventional 
phrase of invitation fell upon his ear. He never even looked at 
her—just pulled himself together 
and tried to appear a man and an 
officer: a hardened boulevardier, 
disillusioned by experience. 

“Pas—pas ce soir, mademoiselle,” 
he said with faltering bravado. 

The figure did not move. He sat 
rigidly upright in his chair, his eyes 
firmly fixed on the boulevard be- 
fore him. The street was filled 
with moving traffic, black and glit- 
7 tering in the light spring rain. The 
sharp toots of the taxies rang in 
his ears. The voice went on in 
English: 

“You are ennuyé, monsieur. Do 
you find that necessary in Paris? 
You look young. And _ lonely. 
Like me.” 

He turned a startled gaze on his 
discerning critic. A wet, shabby 
little figure. But yes, disarmingly 
young, and possibly lonely. There 
was a reassuring pathos in the 
great dark eyes that looked medi- 
tatively up at him from under the 
flopping hat-brim. He succumbed 
to a sudden impulse. 

“Would you like a drink?” he 
asked. They always did, but in 
instinctive apology for the crudity 
of his intuition, he added courte- 
ously: 

“Tt’s pretty cold.” 

“Merci, monsieur,”’ she said, and 
gave her order. “Mine is a chilly 
trade.” 

“You—you speak English beau- 
tifully,” he said at length, rather 
at a loss as to how best to break 
the. little pause. 

“T have had—opportunities to 
learn it,’ she commented briefly. “And it’s good business,” she 
added. 

“Tt’s good business anyway, isn’t it?” he asked. A profession so 
congested, he felt, must have its rewards. 

“T haven’t found it so,” she answered, and laughed up at him, 
thrusting out a slender leg to display an orchid stocking with a 
long rent run in it, and a shabby little slipper, saturated with rain. 
“Very poor pickings, if you ask me!” 

Her laugh was like a child’s. In curious contrast with the irony 
of her speech. 

“How old are you?” he asked impulsively. 

“Nineteen,” she said. “And that’s the truth.” 

He felt it was. 

“And you?” she asked with impudence. 

He felt the color rising in his cheeks. 

“Twenty,” he said. But added honestly: “Next month.” 

“Un enfant perdu!” She smiled. “Like me. Both waifs of 
the war!” 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Marthe.” 

“Mine’s Michael.” 

“Michael?” she questioned. “Ah—Michel! After the arch- 
angel!” (Continued on page 158) 
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Race-track people have so taken to 
these stories of Mr. McNutt that at 
one track at least—New Orleans— 
they have named a race after the 
author. It is the McNutt handicap. 


SMILING JIMMY had a tip. It was a hot tip. It carried 

the aroma of the stables and had the sanction of important 
men who wore diamonds, dwelt in hotel suites, and drove to the 
track in big cars. 

Smiling Jimmy also had nine hundred dollars. To be exact, 
he had nine hundred dollars and eleven cents. It was the last 
day of racing at Saratoga. The fourth race had been run; the 
horses for the fifth were being walked about the paddock. Smiling 
Jimmy threaded his way through the milling throng on the lawn 
and accosted a bookmaker. 

“What’s Blown Smoke?” he asked. 

“Ten, four and two,” said the booky. 

Smiling Jimmy nodded his thanks, edged along a few feet and 
asked the same question of another bookmaker. Smiling Jimmy 
was shopping for odds, looking for the best price on Blown Smoke. 
Ten to one was the best he found, and after a few minutes of 
investigation, he drew from his wallet eight hundred of his nine 
hundred dollars and eleven cents, and placed it with Ed Gander on 
Blown Smoke to win. He sauntered toward the rail near the 
judges’ stand then, a slim, natty, sharp-featured little figure 
of a man, moving with just the suggestion of an impudent swagger. 
There was a pleasant dreamy smile on his face, as though he 
thought on matters of secret delight. A huge, burly, thick-lipped, 
coal-black negro, wearing wrinkled and nondescript garments, 
run-down shoes and a ridiculously small round felt hat, ap- 
proached him, grinning. 

Jimmy saluted him. 
d’ya know?” 

“Not a thing, Mist’ Jimmy,” the big negro declared, chuckling. 
“You heah anything?” 

“Nothing but the band,” said Jimmy flippantly. 

The negro guffawed. “They’s ha’d to beat,” he said, shaking 
his head. “Yo’-all goin’ to Belmont?” 

“Try and keep me away,” said Jimmy. 
If you hear anything—” 

“‘Yassah, Mist’ Jimmy,” the negro assured him. 
If I heah’s anything—” 

They nodded and parted. 
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“How, boy!” he said affably. ‘What 


“See you there, boy. 
“Vas, indeed. 


In parting, taking opposite direc- 


tions, they passed close, and for a moment were jostled against 
each other by the press of the throng. In that moment the 
negro whispered from the corner of his mouth, scarce moving 
his lips: 

“Blown Smoke!” 

And Smiling Jimmy, looking elsewhere, answered ventriloquially : 

“Got it, boy! Wad! Right on the nose!” 

That was all. A number of sharp-eared listeners, standing 
near by, moved away disappointed, assured in their foolish hearts 
that neither Smiling Jimmy nor Backstretch Ben knew anything. 

Smiling Jimmy made his way to the rail and leaned thereon, 
gazing out over the infield, whistling softly. After a little he 
took from his wallet the two remaining fifty-dollar bills and 
looked at them quizzically. He selected one and spoke to it. 

“Baby,” he said, “I hate to part you from your little pal, but 
you got work to do in the world, and it’s time you got busy.” 

He walked back onto the lawn and handed the bill to a book- 
maker with a little penciled slip. 

“Fifty straight on Blown Smoke,” the booky said, reading the slip. 

Smiling Jimmy started back for his place at the rail then, 
but paused after a few steps. He took out his wallet once 
more and fingered the last fifty. 

“You aint goin’ to grow in there, old son,” he chuckled. “Ten 
to one, an’ I know I’m gettin’ an honest run for it. The best 
o’ seed wont do you any good if you don’t plant it. Let’s go!” 

He went then to a third bookmaker, and deposited the final 
fifty on Blown Smoke to win. Thereafter he felt strangely 
better. As he walked away from his booky, he instinctively 
slapped the palms of his hands together as one who thus dis- 
poses of an unpleasant adhering substance. His heart was 
lighter, and his persistent smile sunnier as he made his way 
back to the rail. The notes of the bugle calling the horses to 
the post sounded sweet in his ears. 

“Tootle ’em out here where they belong, baby,” he muttered, 
chuckling, his eyes on the uniformed bugler by the judges’ stand. 
“Papa’s almost home, an’ if the bad bears don’t bite him, he’s 
roin’ to have candy in every pocket.” 

The red-coated parade-leader rode his sedate fat pony out of 





the paddock chute, followed by nine mincing, nervous, dainty- 
footed aristocrats of speed, bearing on their proud groomed backs 
nine spidery-built little men in appealingly absurd -riding-boots 
and breeches, bright-colored full-sleeved silk jackets and peaked 
caps. Behind Smiling Jimmy the crowd was pressing to the 
rail or jostling up the steps for places of vantage in the grand- 
stand. Just beside him a heavy-jowled big man leaned far over the 
rail and watched the approaching file of horses anxiously. 

“What do you think o’ Blown Smoke?” he asked Jimmy nerv- 
ously. 

“He’s a horse, Mister,” Jimmy gave his opinion. 

“T dunno,” the big man said skeptically, scowling. 
he dogs it, if he’s pressed.” 

Jimmy shrugged. ‘“He’s a horse,” he repeated. 

Blown Smoke was opposite them—Number Five. 
proud, poised creature with a shiny chestnut coat. 


“T hear 


A lovely, 
Little Joe 


Clancy rode him standing in the stirrups, crouched far forward 
until his hard-featured bronzed face was almost touching the 
arched neck. 

“Looks good,” the big man admitted grudgingly. 
don’t dog it!” 

For a moment Jimmy’s habitual smile faded as he glanced 
at the big man’s heavy, coarse face. 


“Tf he just 


He had followed the career 


Suddenly he swung 

his right foot. The 

toe of the swiftly 

driven shoe caught 

the gunman under 
the chin. 


of Blown Smoke almost from the day of the colt’s birth, clocked 
him, matched him, read about him, heard about -him, developed 
a fondness for him; and now, sure that he was ready, was betting 
the bank-roll on him to win. His blue eyes went cold and hard, 
and the thin lips stretched across his teeth in a tight straight 
line. Then he shrugged and the smile came back. 

The horses paraded to the barrier and lined up. The web 
snapped, and the flag dropped. From the crowd came that cus- 
tomary low guttural roar that sounds so much like the voice of a 
suddenly startled animal: “They're off!” 

The field was away well bunched. Blown Smoke was fourth, 
a length and a half behind the leader. The big man standing 
beside Smiling Jimmy swore. 

“What’s the matter with that bum Clancy?” he demanded. 
“He in there tryin’ to lose this race?” 

“He’s in a good spot, Mister,” Smiling Jimmy assured him. 
“Just layin’ in there pretty where he can shoot when he gets 
ready.” 

The crowd began to root as the horses swept down the back- 
stretch. Whitefoot, the favorite, was on top. A length back, 
Ramatan and Iowa Girl neck and neck. A length back of them 
Blown Smoke running easily, and then the field. Smiling 
Jimmy, watching, fingered the dime and penny in his trousers 

pocket and whistled 
softly a gay little 
jazz tune. The big 
man beside him 
clenched his hands 
and cursed, condemn- 
ing Clancy and his 
mount to sorrow on 
earth and hellfire in 
the hereafter. 

At the far 
Clancy made 
move with Blown 
Smoke. The flying 
chestnut moved slow- 
ly up on the leaders. 
Smiling Jimmy cried 
out for the first time, 
a sharp, shrill yell: 

“There he goes!” 

They thundered 
into the stretch. A 
roar from the crowd 
rose as though the 
sound came from a 
gigantic loud speaker 
attached to a radio 
set that was rapidly 
being given more and 
more volume. White- 
foot was in the lead. 
Blown Smoke was 
creeping up on her, 
his bobbing, stretched 
head at her flanks. 
Little Clancy was 
riding with all he had 
now, making his drive 
for the wire. A hun- 
dred yards from the 
finish they were see- 
sawing, nose and 
nose. Nose and nose 
they flashed under 
the wire. 

“Who won it?” the 
big man shrieked to 
Jimmy, clutching him 
by the arm. 

“Don’t know,” said 
Jimmy cheerfully. 
“There wasn’t the 
width of a gnat’s lip 
between ’em. We'll 
have to wait for the 
numbers.” 

A few moments of 
tense silence. Then 
the winning number 
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went up. The crowd bellowed its glee. The numeral was Seven. 
Whitefoot, the favorite, had clicked. 

The big man beside Jimmy voiced his woe. 

“Serves me right for bettin’ on a yellow dog,” he wailed. “I 
knew that ugly pig didn’t have any heart. He quit, ’at’s what 
he did. He quit cold! Aw, it serves me right!” , 

“Drop a bundle on him?” Smiling Jimmy inquired pleasantly. 

“T had ten bucks right on his nose,” the big man moaned. 
“I win a hundred smacks if the pig don’t quit. That’s what 
he done, he quit. He’s yella. He aint got any heart.” 


“Mister,” said Jimmy solemnly, “you’re breakin’ my _ heart. 
I just can’t bear to see you suffer like this over losing the old 
How’d you like to have a 


homestead and the family jewels. 
little shot o’ something 
to take your mind off 
your troubles?” 

“T wouldn’t mind,” 
the big man grumbled. 

“At a baby!” said 
Jimmy cheerfully. 
“Swallow this.” 

He lashed out sud- 
denly with a very small 
but exceedingly bony, 
hard-knuckled and 
viciously driven right 
fist that landed square- 
ly on the big man’s 
nose. The big man sat 
down abruptly, and 
Smiling Jimmy faded 
into the crowd like a 
shadow disappearing in 
darkness. By the time 
the big man was on 
his feet once more, 
holding a handkerchief 
to his damaged nose 
and trying to explain 
to the curious crowd that pressed 
around him and held him prisoner, 
Smiling Jimmy was under the stands 
swaggering leisurely toward the exit, 
whistling softly, nodding a greeting 
to an acquaintance here and there, 
to all appearances a solvent and 
satisfied young man on his happy way home at the 
end of a pleasant day’s work well done. 

On his way out, Jimmy took the penny from 
his pocket, wedged it between his thumbnail and 
the second finger of his right hand, as a small 
boy holds a marble, and chuckling, flipped it under 
the wheels of a passing car. He got a ride into 
town with an acquaintance, and after bidding him 
good-by, started, smiling and whistling, toward the 
private house in which he had a room. On his way 
he passed a yard in which a small boy of eight or 
nine was playing with a dog. Jimmy leaned on 
the fence and spoke to the youngster. 

“Son,” he said, “have you got a dime?” 

The boy shook his head. “No sir,” he said. “I 
aint got any dime.” 

“Well, what would you do with a dime if you 
did have it?” Smiling Jimmy persisted. 

The boy grinned. “I’d get me a sody,” he said 
promptly. 

“At a baby!” said Jimmy approvingly. He took 
the dime from his pocket, his last bit of currency, 
and tossed it to the lad. “Go pack that soda away 
where it'll do you the most good, son,” he said; 
“and while you're drinkin’ it, just remember that 
if you always invest your spare change in good 
old-fashioned fattening food like sodas and such- 
like, some day you'll grow up to be a great big 
bet-’em-and-bust man like me. Remember that?” 

“Yes sir,” said the youngster, laughing delight- 
edly. 


“All right, now,” said Jimmy. “Don’t forget!” 


He walked on, smiling and whistling, and turned 
in at the house in which he was rooming. The 
landlady was seated in the living-room just off 
She spoke to Jimmy pleasantly and 


the front hall. 








Blown Smoke 


somewhat expectantly. Jimmy greeted ker with a casual wise- 
crack and ascended to his room. 

“Not so good,” he said to himself as he mounted the stairs. 

Arrived in his room, he shaved, and then packed his suitcase. 
He saved out his shaving-things, toothbrush and toothpaste, and 
stowed them in various pockets of his coat. This done, he 
surveyed himself in the mirror, adjusted his tie and hat, and 
looked thoughtfully out the window. Below was a gravel driveway. 

“Next time I take a room in a private house,” he said to himself 
chidingly, “I’m going to pick me one with a short drop to a shed 
roof and good soft grass below that.” 

He picked up his suitcase then and walked jauntily down the 
stairs. The landlady was waiting in the hall. 
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By William Slavens McNutt 


“You leaving, Mr. Lacey?” she asked. 

Jimmy set down the suitcase. 

“TI got a bad break this afternoon, Mrs. Eustace,” he began. 
“T had a good thing in the fifth, and—” 


“That will do, Mr. Lacey,” the landlady said sternly. “I’ve 


got troubles of my own, and if I want to listen to hard-luck 
tales, I'll talk to myself. 
Lacey.” 


I'll thank you for your rent, Mr. 





He lashed out with a right fist. The big man sat down abruptly, and than _ that 
Smiling Jimmy faded into the crowd. ns 


“That makes it tough for both of us,” said Smiling Jimmy 
ruefully. “I haven’t got it right now, and you aren't going to 
get it right now.” 

“There’s a law for dead beats, Mr. Lacey, 
minded him threateningly. 

“Sure, I know,” said Jimmy. ‘“Let’s not talk about that. I 
don’t suppose there’s any use in telling you I'll send you the 
amount from New York as soon as I get a winner at Belmont?” 

“Not a bit,” the landlady said firmly. 

“Check!” said Jimmy pleasantly. “I'll leave my suitcase, and 
you can forward it to me by express when I send you the money 
for the rent.” 

The landlady eyed the suitcase appraisingly. 

“Two good suits in there,” said Jimmy. “Eight shirts, a pair 


” 


the landlady re- 
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of shoes, a dozen neckties, ten pairs of. silk socks, a lot of 
underwear and handkerchiefs and things of that sort. It’s fairly 
good security for what I owe.” 

The landlady melted slightly. “I’m sorry to have to be hard 
on you, Mr. Lacey,” she said apologetically, “but you know 
how it is. I’m sure you'll be on your feet soon, and I wish 
you the best of luck.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Eustace,” said Jimmy, bowing low. “Them 
are real kind words, 
and I expect they’ll be 
a lot of help to me in 
the next few days. 
I'll tell you where 
to forward the suit- 
case when I send 
you the money for 
the rent. Good luck 
to you, Mrs. Eustace, 
and may your eye- 
sight never grow dim 
when there’s a dead 
one in your house 
trying to beat the 
undertaker.” 

He bowed again 
and walked out. Two 
miles outside of Sara- 
toga, a lone motorist 
picked him up and 
ferried him into Al- 
bany. Supperless, 
Smiling Jimmy dozed 
the night out there 
in the railway sta- 
tion. Minus break- 
fast, he sought out 
the Albany post-road 
and headed south in 
the direction of New 
York and Belmont 
Park, whither the 
horses were moving. 

A gray-haired man 
of benevolent mien, 
driving a_ small 
coupé, picked him up 
and gave him a lift 


along. The gray- 
haired man was a 
parson. He was 
shocked when he 


learned that Jimmy 
followed the races. 
He took advantage 
of the opportunity to 
remonstrate with him. 
Smiling Jimmy 
listened respectfully, 
and respectfully made 
counter-argument. 

“T get fun, Par- 
son,” he declared. “I 
don’t see anybody 
goin’ around any- 
where that gets more 
Some- 
times I’ve got money. 
Sometimes not. Wher- 
ever I am and whatever I’m doing, I get a bang out of it. If I 
didn’t like it, I wouldn’t do it. Sure, I know. I might settle 
down some place and work hard and do good, but what’s the use 
of workin’ hard for something I don’t want? I don’t want to be 
President of the United States. I think that guy’s got a sucker 
job. A big name and a lot o’ grief and hard work! I don’t want 
to be a banker or a railroad president or a big real-estate man or 
a lawyer, or anything like that. I see plenty o’ those guys having 
troubles. They jump out of windows and get divorces and die 
from overwork and worry, same as other people. If they like it, 
it’s fine! Let ’em have it! I don’t want it!” 

“This is what your way of life brings you to,” the parson coun- 
tered. “Here you are completely out of money and hungry, and 
with nothing in sight.” (Continued on page 114) 
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The brilliant author of “Masterson” and 
“So Much Good” turns his talents to a 
murder mystery upon the Mediterranean. 
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I read out from the only English 


HI Lin, Str Marcwus,” 
“Knight, 


“Who’s Who” between Toulon and San Raphael. 
created 1922. Born 1868.” 

“C’est lui,” said Kyra. “Tell us all it says.” 

They had burst in on me, my lovely little Rumanian friend and 
the head of our district secret service, while I was breakfasting. 
But though I could see that both were excited, neither had 
vouchsafed any reason for disturbing me at so early an hour. 

“Sir Marcus,” I went on, “has been twice married. The sec- 
ond marriage, to a Miss Selene Wu, took place three years ago. 
He is childless; and was educated in Shanghai—at a native uni- 
versity. His business is finance. He possesses about twenty 
English and Chinese decorations. His hobby is yachting. He gives 
two addresses—one in London and one in Singapore. And now 
tell me why you require information about this distinguished 
Oriental at seven-thirty A. M.” 

“We require it,” said Kyra, who can never resist a touch of the 
melodramatic, “because the big yacht which you and I saw anchor 
off Saint Tropez yesterday evening is Sir Marcus Chi Lin’s Sea Joy; 
and because in it Sir Marcus is lying, or rather sitting, dead.” 

“And he has died,” continued the Chef de la Sareté, who is also 
a bit of a melodramatist, “in circumstances which are so peculiar, 
that the gendarmerie at Saint Tropez had no option but to tele- 
graph for me.” 

“Are you going to tell me those circumstances?” I asked. 

“We are going to do more than that,” smiled Kyra. “We are 


going to implore your assistance. We need an interpreter, quickly, 
both to help us interrogate witnesses, and to translate,”—she 
paused, while the Chief drew a paper from his pocket —“this.” 
“This,” handed across my breakfast-tray, proved to be a half- 
completed letter, headed “S. Y. Sea Joy” with the previous eve- 
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Addressed, by a 
queer coincidence, to the head 
of the firm who are my own 
London solicitors, and marked 
“Confidential,” it read: 

“My dear Carthers: 
through the entries in my private passbook, just received from the 


ning’s date. 


I am sorry to troubie you. But on going 





Bank of England, I find various cheques—noticeably one for three 
thousand pounds, debited on May the seventh—which I cannot 
recollect having drawn. The passbook is enclosed. The cheques 
about which I am doubtful, all of which you will note have been 
paid to bearer, I have starred with a red cross. As it will be at 
least six months before I return to England, would you mind going 
personally to the bank and inquiring if the clerk who paid over the 
money for these starred cheques can possibly recollect who... . . 

“Who got the money, of course,” I explained as I finished my 
careful translation. “He was writing this when he died, I gather?” 

“Yes,” said Kyra. “Alone in the yacht’s library. They found a 
half-empty tumbler beside him. We suspect that the tumbler 
















































Kyra said, in that broken Eng- 


lish of hers: “We search the 

ship, my lady, because somebody 

have poisoned your husband— 
and we must know who.” 


contained poison. Fortunately, Doctor Lancart is holiday-making 
at Saint Tropez. He is analyzing for us. Now wont you please 
come and interpret for us, like a dear?” 

I continue repeating, while I remain the chronicler of her ad- 
ventures, that I am not sentimentally interested in Kyra Sokratesco. 
Still, she certainly looked her boyish best, bare-legged in short 
white skirt and thin jumper, as I took the tiller of my new twenty- 
knot motorboat, and we shot out across the blue Mediterranean bay. 

“Strange,” I remember thinking, “that anyone so attractive 
should like living alone, in this out-of-the-way part of the south 
of France. Stranger still, that she should prefer the investigation 
of what is at best a sordid business, crime, to the gayeties of Paris 
or Cannes, of Monte Carlo or her own Bucharest.” 

For quite apart from the various little mysteries we have in- 
vestigated together, there is also—about Kyra herself—a mystery. 
And perhaps a tiny hint of that mystery. revealed itself to me 
when—pardon the pride in my recently acquired seamanship—I 
brought my brand-new boat smartly to the lowered gangplank of 


HI LIN 


the eight-hundred-ton Sea 
Joy, and the three of us 
went aboard. 

There is a way of going 
aboard yachts—and that 
way was obviously Kyra’s. 
Captain Middleton, a griz- 
zled man in the fifties with 
lips like a rat-trap, noticed 
it immediately. I could 
see, by the very salute of 
him, that he was impressed. 

“We bring a translator,” 
said Kyra in her quaint 
English, and introduced me. 

“I’m glad you've come, 
sir,’ said the Captain. 
“Nobody on board speaks 
French, except Sir Marcus’ 
secretary. And his French 
isn’t up to much, at that.” 
The four of us, the skipper leading, re- 
tired to his cabin. As we went, I noticed 
two of the local gendarmes, obviously on 
guard. 

“Teil your friends,” said Captain Middle- 
ton, once we four were seated, “that nothing’s 
been disturhed. Nobody’s been into the 
library. Mr. Vivian, Sir Marcus’ secretary, 
is just having breakfast. Lady Marcus will 
see them if necessary. But of course she’s a 
bit overcome.” Then, “So that there sha’n’t 
be any misunderstanding,” he repeated what 
he knew of Sir Marcus’ death. 

His story was of the simplest. The Sea 
Joy had left Marseilles, where she had 
called only for food and letters, about eleven 
the previous morning. The short trip had 
been uneventful. At eight o’clock they had 
anchored off Saint Tropez. At eight-thirty 
dinner had been served to the three pas- 
sengers. At ten Sir Marcus had retired to 
his library. At ten-thirty his own steward 


had taken him his usual “grog-tray.” At half-past eleven, 


the same steward—entering to remove the grog-tray—had found 
him at his desk, dead. 


“I advised the authorities at once,” ended Captain Middleton. 
“It’s the only thing to do in foreign ports, you see. But I don’t 
know why they’re making all this fuss about things. If it’s what 
I think it is, just an ordinary case of heart-failure—’ 

“Leave him,” interrupted Kyra in quick Rumanian, “under that 
impression. Tell him we want to see first the steward, then the 
secretary. We're expecting Doctor Lancart. Tell him the Doctor 
is to be brought straight to this cabin as soon as he comes on 
board.” 

I transmitted these orders; and could not help being aware, as 
I did so, of the Captain’s cold gray eyes, watching first Kyra, then 
the detective. “He knows more than he’ll tell,’ I decided; and 
the decision confirmed itself when the steward, straight-faced and 
very English, came in. 

Him too the Captain watched—anxiously, as though doubtful 
of what he might reveal. 

“T prepared Sir Marcus’ tray as usual,” the steward told us. 
“Sir Marcus always had the same things—his little whisky de- 
canter, his little ice-bucket, half a bottle of Perrier straight out of 
the refrigerator, and one glass. I put the tray in its usual place— 
on the ledge under the porthole.” 

“Under which porthole?” The question came from the Chief. 
“There are two in the library.” 

“The starboard one, sir.” 

“Was it open?” 

“Yes sir. Both portholes were open.” 

“He says portholes.” This was Kyra, again speaking Rumanian. 
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“But they are really windows.. They give straight onto the 
deck.” 

The steward, withdrawing, received the order: “Ask Sir Marcus’ 
secretary to come up.” But before the secretary put in an ap- 
pearance, one of the gendarmes entered without knocking to say: 
“Il y a Monsieur le Docteur Lancart. He wishes to speak pri- 
vately.” And the Chief of the Sareté, followed by Kyra, went on 
deck. 

Alone with me, Captain Middleton’s attitude was purely con- 
ventional. “A painful business,’ he declared. “Very painful for 
everybody—especially Lady Marcus.” But when Kyra and the 
Chief came back to us, I sensed perturbation in him. Nor did the 
shock seem entirely unanticipated when I translated: ‘You had 
better tell him the truth. Sir Marcus was poisoned. Doctor Lan- 
cart has no doubt’ about it—though by what poison, we do not yet 
know.” 

“Poisoned!” was all he said. 
him?” 

“That,” I retorted, just to see how he would take it, “is what 
my two friends are here to find out.” 

He took my retort well, though I could see it worried him. 
But when the secretary came in, I forgot all about the Captain 
in sheer pleased surprise. 

For Vivian, Sir Marcus’ secretary, and I had been at school 
together, and in the Far East before the war. The war had al- 
tered him, as it altered all of us. His dark hair, though still curly, 
had gone gray at the temples. A gray mustache covered the mouth 
—which I remembered as full-lipped, and slightly ascetic. He 
seemed to have grown taller, and thinner. But his voice, and his 
handclasp, were the same. 

“Well, I’m damned!” he said. 
galére, Gilbert?” And when I told him: 
idea they should get hold of somebody English. 
up to official cross-examination—not by a yard.” 

Vivian, always the coolest of mortals, had very little to tell us. 
He had been Sir Marcus’ secretary ever since his marriage. On 
the previous evening, after Sir Marcus had retired to his library, 
he had sat with Lady Marcus until she went to bed at about 
ten-thirty. He himself had been in bed by eleven. “Of course, 
when the skipper woke me up and told me what had happened, 
it was a bit of a shock.” 

But when, at the Chief’s bidding, I told him, “Look here, old 
chap, you’d better know everything; these friends of mine are 
practically certain that Sir Marcus was poisoned,” his coolness 
left him—and he could only stammer: “Poisoned—poisoned! 
Good God! 

“This is too ghastly,” he said, when he had recovered himself. 
“Has Lady Marcus been told yet?” 

“No.” I spoke in English. “Nobody knows except yourself and 
the Captain.” 

“And nobody shall know,” chipped in Kyra—also speaking 
English, “until we have made search of the ship.” Then, to me 
in French, she went on: “Ask him if he knows the whereabouts 
of Sir Marcus’ bank-books, who has charge of the money on board, 
and where Sir Marcus usually kept his personal keys.” 

“Sir Marcus,” answered Vivian, “always kept his personal keys 
on him. You will find them, I imagine, attached to his watch- 
chain. His bank-books he kept in the middle drawer of the bureau 
at which he died. The money on board, which was made up to 
the full two hundred pounds at Marseilles yesterday, is in the 
safe in the dining-saloon. The safe is a letter-lock one, of which 
only Sir Marcus and myself knew the combination.” 

“Write down the combination, please,” demanded the Chef de 
la Sareté—and after Vivian had written it for him, the search 
began. 

I did not take part in that search. Neither did Vivian. We 
sat alone, in the Captain’s cabin, for the best part of two hours. 
And it was only toward the end of those two hours that I became 
aware of Vivian’s nervousness; that it seemed to me that he; in 
the same way as Captain Middleton, knew more than he would tell. 
Every now and again, too, he seemed to be on the verge of some 
confidence; and once, when I said, “I hope to goodness they don’t 
give me the job of breaking the truth to Lady Marcus,” the queer- 
est look betrayed itself in his dark eyes. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “that'll be a rotten job, whoever has to 
do it.” And after that a constraint fell between us, so that I felt 
glad, almost inordinately so, to see Kyra at the door. 

Kyra came through the door, which was curtained, alone. Her 
mood seemed almost nonchalant. She nodded pleasantly to Vivian, 
saying, “Excuse us, wont you?” as she drew me outside. But once 
outside, her mood, indeed her whole face, changed. 

“That man!” she said quickly. “Is he a friend of yours? 
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“But who could have poisoned 


“What are you doing in this 
“I’m glad. It was my 
My French isn’t 





“Lady Marcus was very fond of 


Have you known him long? Tell me all you know about him! 
Has he ever been in the East?” 

“He was in the East three years, rubber-planting,” I began. 
“He’s a gentleman by birth—with a little money of his own, I 
imagine. A bit of a rolling stone. But nothing against him. A 
very ordinary English public-school type.”’ 

“Married?” asked Kyra. 

“No.” 

“Pour les femmes?” The French phrase is untranslatable. 

“T should say not.” 

“But no Saint Anthony?” 

“Perhaps. Perhaps not. It would depend on circumstances. 
But what the blazes are you driving at, Kyra?” 

“Tache da lingura!” (“Hold thy tongue!”) she whispered sud- 
denly—and as she did so, the curtain rustled over the doorway of 
the Captain’s cabin, and a shadow fell between us on the deck. 

The shadow was a woman’s, and a whiff of exotic perfume ac- 
companied it; and a minute later Vivian, emerging from the cabin, 
had presented us to his employer’s wife. 
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Mr. Vivian. They used to be a lot together, especially when Sir Marcus was working.” 


To write that Lady Marcus Chi Lin was beautiful, would be 
an understatement. She possessed that rare exquisiteness which 
is sometimes given to the half-caste; and her eyes were the almonds 
of the East. Age, she had none—though I judged her nearing the 
thirties. Her European yachting-costume was of the simplest; 
but pearls worth many thousands glistened at the lotus-flower of 
her throat. 

“I came to find you, Charles,” she said, having acknowledged 
our presentation without a handshake. “My maid tells me that 
there are policemen on board, that they are searching all the cabins. 
Will you please inform me, and at once, why?” 

There was something regal about Lady Marcus; and we must 
have stood before her, all three of us, for the best part of fifteen 
econds, silent, looking like courtiers—that is to say, rather like 
fools. 

Then, swiftly, before either Vivian or myself could stop her, Kyra 
said, in that broken English of hers: “We search the ship, my 
lady, because somebody have poisoned your husband—and we must 
now who.” 


What Kyra expected, I discovered later. What I expected was 
a shriek, a fainting fit. What actually happened was—a perfect 
exhibition of Oriental self-control. Nothing about Lady Marcus 
displayed the slightest emotion. Hands, lips, eyelids, cheek -mus- 
cles—every feature, in that supreme instant, might have been 
carved stone. 

“You are sure of thi 

“Quite sure, my lady.” 

“Then find me the poisoner, and quickly, so that he too may die.” 


Tt) 


she said at last. 


N the Céte des Maures, where murder is an everyday com- 

monplace, thieving only another name for business, and the 
coins current of every man’s conversation the half-truth, the 
quarter-truth, and the full downright lie, one decency of civiliza- 
tion is nevertheless sacred—the midday meal. 

We took ours—Kyra, the Chief and I—at the villa, all em- 
bowered with bougainvillea, which Doctor Lancart, the famous 
Parisian analyst, had taken for his holiday, and suddenly 
converted to his work. (Continued on page 104) 
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Gilbert K. Chesterton is the cleverest 
honest man in England. Without 
altzring a syllable of what he believes, 
he makes his famous epigrams sum- 
ming up a situation in a sentence. 


through it, but because they cannot see it at all. They 
beat at it blindly, in a fashion entirely haphazard and 
opportunist; and many of them would pull it down 
without even pausing to ask why it was ever put up. 


WSS It is true that only a few of them would avow this 
XK a object in so many words. That only proves how very 
SSA > blind and blundering they are. But they have fallen 





[X the matter of reforming things, as distinct from deforming 
them, there is one plain and simple principle, a principle 
which will probably be called a paradox. There exists a certain 
institution or a law; let us call it, for the sake of simplicity, a 
fence or gate erected across a road. The more modern type of 
reformer goes gayly up to it and says: “I don’t see the use of 
this; let us clear it away.” To which the more intelligent type 
of reformer will do well to answer: “If you don’t see the use of 
it, I certainly wont let you clear it away. Go away and think. 
Then, when you can come back and tell me that you do see the 
use of it, I may allow you to destroy it.” 

This paradox rests on the most elementary common-sense. The 
gate or fence did not grow there. It was not set up by somnam- 
bulists, who built it in their sleep. It is highly improbable that 
it was put there by escaped lunatics, who were for some reason 
loose in the street. Some person had some reason for thinking 
it would be a good thing for somebody. And until we know what 
the reason was, we really cannot judge whether the reason was 
reasonable. It is extremely probable that we have overlooked 
some whole aspect of the question, if something set up by human 
beings like ourselves seems to be entirely meaningless and 
mysterious. 

There are reformers who get over this difficulty by assuming 
that all their fathers were fools; but if that be so, we can only 
say that folly appears to be a hereditary disease. But the truth 
is that nobody has any business to destroy a social institution 
until he has really seen it as an historical institution. If he 
knows how it arose, and what purposes it was supposed to serve, 
he may really be able to say that they were bad purposes, or that 
they have since be- 
come bad purposes, 
or that they are 
purposes which are 
no longer served. 
But if he simply 
stares at the thing 
as a senseless mon- 
strosity that has 
somehow sprung up 
in his path, it is he 
and not the tradi- 
tionalist who is 
suffering from an 
illusion. 

Among the tradi- 
tions that are being 
thus attacked, not in- 
telligently but most 
unintelligently, is the 
fundamental human 
creation called the 
Household or the 
Home. That is a 
typical thing which 
men attack, not be- 
cause they can see 
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Why should not Jones Senior kick the boy out of doors? 


into a habit of mere drift and gradual detachment 

from family life, something that is often merely 
accidental and devoid of any definite theory at all. It seems to 
be largely founded on individual irritation, an irritation which 
varies with the individual. We are merely told that in this or 
that case a partic- 
ular temperament 
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told that in this or 
that family Grand- 
mamma talked a 
great deal of non- 
sense, which God 
knows is true; or 
that it was very 
difficult to have in- 
timate intellectual 
relations with Un- WY \ 

cle Gregory with- 

out telling him he was a fool; which is indeed the case. But nobody 
seriously considers the remedy, or even the malady; or whether 
the existing individualistic dissolution is a remedy at all. 

Much of this business began with the influence of Ibsen, a very 
powerful dramatist 
and an exceedingly 
feeble _ philosopher. 
I suppose that Nora 
of “The Doll’s 
House” was intend- 
ed to be an inconse- 
quent person; but 
certainly her most 
inconsequent action 
was her last. She 
complained that she 
was not yet fit to 
look after children 
and then proceeded 
to get as far as pos- 
sible from the chil- 
dren that she might 
study them more 
closely. 

There is one sim- 
ple test and type of 
this neglect of sci- 
entific thinking and 
the sense of a social 
rule; the neglect 
which has now left 
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us with nothing but a welter of exceptions. I have 
read hundreds and thousands of times, in all the 
novels and newspapers of our epoch, certain phrases 
about the just right of the young to liberty, about 
the unjust claim of the elders to control, about the 
conception that all souls must be free or all citizens 
equal, about the absurdity of authority or the degrada- 
tion of obedience. I am not arguing those matters 
directly at the moment. But what strikes me as 
astounding, in a logical sense, is that not one of these 
myriad novelists and newspaper-men ever seem to 
think of asking the next and most obvious question. 

It never seems to occur to them to inquire what 
becomes of the opposite obligation. If the child is 
free from the first to disregard the parent, why is 
not*the parent free from the first to disregard the 
child? If Mr. Jones Senior and Mr. Jones Junior 
are only two free and equal citizens, why should one 
citizen sponge on another citizen for the first fifteen 
years of his life? Why should the elder Mr. Jones 
be expected to feed, clothe and shelter out of his own 
pocket another person who is entirely free of any 
obligations to him? If the bright young thing cannot 
be asked to tolerate her grandmother, who has become 
something of a bore, why should the grandmother or 
the mother have tolerated the bright young thing at 
a period of her life when she was by no means bright? 
Why did they laboriously look after her at a time 
when her contributions to the conversation were sel- 
dom epigrammatic and not often intelligible? Why should Jones 
Senior stand drinks and free meals to anybody so unpleasant as 
Jones Junior in the immature phases of his existence? Why 
should he not throw the baby out of the window; or at any rate 
kick the boy out of doors? It is obvious that we are dealing with 
a real relation, which may be equality, but is certainly not 
similarity. 

Some social reformers try to evade this difficulty, I know, by 
some vague notions about the State or an abstraction called Edu- 
cation eliminating the parental function. But this, like many 
notions of solid 
scientific persons, 
is a wild illusion of 
the nature,of mere 
moonshine. It is 
based on that 
strange new super- 
stition, the idea of 
infinite resources 
of organization. It 
is as if officials 
grew like grass or 
bred like rabbits. 
There is supposed 
to be an endless 
supply of salaried 
persons, and of 
salaries for them; 
and they are to 
undertake all that 
human beings nat- 
urally do for them- 





selves, including i, 
the care of chil- Ui Dy, 
dren. But men e 


cannot live by tak- 
ing in each other’s 
baby-linen. They cannot provide a tutor for each citizen; who 
is to tutor the tutors? Men cannot be educated by machinery; 
and though there might be a Robot bricklayer or scavenger 
there will never be a Robot schoolmaster or governess. The 
actual effect of this theory is that one harassed person has to 
look after a hundred children, instead of one normal person look- 
ing after a normal number of them. Normally that normal person 
is urged by a natural force, which costs nothing and does not 
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Water his garden, while holding up an umbrella to keep off the rain. 


—Obliged to step into a procession, to a great extent obliged to wear the same uniform. 


by GK.Chesterton 


Illustrated by H. T. Webster 


oe require a salary: the 
force of natural af- 
fection for his young, 
which exists even 
among the animals. 
If you cut off that 
natural force, and 
substitute a paid bu- 
reaucracy, you are 
like a fool who should 
pay men to turn the 
wheel of his mill, be- 
cause he refused to 
use wind or water 
which he could get for 
nothing. You are like 
a lunatic who should 
carefully water his 
garden with a water- 
ing-can, while holding 
up an umbrella to 
keep off the rain. 

It is now necessary 
to recite these tru- 
isms; for only by do- 
ing so can we begin 
a to get a glimpse of 
that reason for the 
existence of the fam- 
ily which I began this essay by demanding. They were all familiar 
to our fathers, who believed in the links of kinship and also in 
the links of logic. 

Today our logic consists mostly of missing links, and our family 
largely of absent members. Lut anyhow, this is the right end at 
which to begin any such inquiry; and mot at the tail end or the 
fag end of some private 
muddle by which Dick 
has become discontented 
or Susan has gone off on 
her own. If Dick or 
Susan wish to destroy 
the family because they 
do not see the use of it, 
I say as I said in the be- 
. i= ginning: if they do not 

i see the use of it, they 
had much better preserve 
it. They have no busi- 
ness even to think of de- 
stroying it until they 
have seen the use of it. 

But it has other uses, 
besides the obvious fact 
that it means a necessary 
social work being done 
for love when it cannot 
be done for money; and 
(one might almost dare 
to hint) presumably to 
be repaid with love, since 
it is never repaid in mon- 

«, ey. On that simple side 
of the matter the general 
situation is easy to re- 
cord. The existing and 
general system of soci- 
ety, subject in our own age and industrial culture to very gross 
abuses and painful problems, is nevertheless a normal one. It is 
the idea that a commonwealth is made up of a number of small 
kingdoms, of which a man and a woman become the king and 
queen and in which they exercise a reasonable authority, subject 
to the common sense of the commonwealth, until those under 
their care grow up to found similar kingdoms and exercise sim- 
ilar authority. This is the social (Continued on page 102) 
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Hastings 
Bradley 


Illustrated by Herbert M. Stoops 


PHIL LOVETT stood at the opening of his tent and stared down 

the clearing at the village. It was vivid in the brilliant sun- 
shine; the peaked huts of grass shone in startling gold relief 
against the dark green of the banana groves crowding between 
them and the abrupt wall of the forest. Except for a few stray 
chickens and a tethered goat, the clearing between the huts was 
empty, for the entire population of the place was massed just out 
»f sight at the palaver-house down the slope. 

He could hear the drums. ... . He had heard them for two 
days now through the forest, throbbing, throbbing. He believed 
his men had led him out of the way to reach this village in 
answer to the calling drums. 

And now those porters of his were feigning sick, refusing to 
goon. He said to himself anxiously that he would give a hundred 
pounds for some one with a knowledge of Africa, this Africa, to 
talk to. 

This was no Africa that he had ever known. He was familiar 
only with the British colony of well-organized posts and drilling 
soldiers, of telephones and transport, with little motorcars bouncing 
over the plains and motor-bikes whizzing along roads, with natives 
tidily organized, either on reservations or wearing number-disks 
on their submissive necks. 

This was the Congo, and a wild, untouched part of the Congo, 
out of reach, out of knowledge. He was deep in forest that he 
had never seen—and it got his wind up, he said frankly to himself. 

Something was wrong. Something was going on..... Those 
men of his who pretended to be too sick to march were down at 
the end of the village among the naked throng swaying before 
those drums. 

What the devil was it all about? He had asked, and been 
answered with apparent frankness. A girl—the chief’s daughter 
—had died. Now her ghost was to die. Some sort of religious 
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ceremony, he supposed. How long would it last? Suppose his 
porters refused to leave? He had no real hold over them; they 
were wild savages from a village farther back. 

He was a fool ever to have taken on this safari. He was no 
white hunter by profession, like his friend Persse, for whom he 
was acting. He had taken this on a bit for friendship, a bit for 
the money, for these two Americans with him had offered a good 
price for their fancy in trips, and a bit for the adventure. A 
planter’s life grows stale, after the excitements of war. 

He ought to have known enough not to go into the Congo. But 
it was the Congo they had wanted—not the safe, organized Congo 
about Ruchuru that they could have reached easily from Kabale; 
no, they must come on the old poacher’s route across the Sem- 
liki Valley into the forest, skirting the unknown country west of 
Lake Edward. 






















































M ary Hastings Bradley knows, at close 
first hand, this strange, mysterious Africa. 
With her husband, Herbert Bradley, she 


was the first to traverse the region west cf 


Lake Edward, near the heart of the Dark 


Continent. . Her extraordinary graphic 
skill was developed in the writing of six 
very successful novels before she turned to 
the tasks, and the thrills, of discovery. 


Ignorant as babes, that young brother and sister. Eager to 
see reai wilds and real savages. He rather liked that in them; 
he himself was fed up with natives in calico, and he was grate- 
ful to the Americans for not yearning for big game. Savages 
had seemed easier to handle than elephants. Now he was not so 
sure. 

He wished he knew what this village was up to. He didn’t 
relish the thought of getting hung up for days, between these 
walls of forest. The forest was getting on his nerves. 

It had seemed heavenly when they reached it, after the steam- 
ing heat of the Semliki Valley. Dim and dark it was, full of 


silvery green light, with orchids flashing out from the damp 
greenery, with elephants squashing ahead of them down the muddy 
trails, and monkeys barking down unseen from the branches of 
those incredibly high trees. 


Lovely enough, if all you had to do 





“Tell me about this ghost 
girl,” said Miss Bryce. 
“She's the chief's daugh- 
ter,” said Captain Lovett. 
“Her sister died. She 
represents the ghost.”’ 


was to admire its love- 
liness—like his Amer- 
icans. 

But he had to get the 
caravan through, to find 
men for the loads, then 
food for the men. Every 
step was head-porterage ; 
there were no beasts of 
burden. They could not 
come on the old route, 
for the tsetse fly was 
there now; so they had 
made a zigzag circuit on 
native trails from village 
to village. He was sure 
that this village was not 
on the line of march but 
the men had insisted. 

Porter trouble — un- 
ending, everlasting por- 
ter trouble. No trained 
men. Just any men he 
could get to carry—com- 
ing in reluctantly and 
running away nights. 

And now what sort of 
ngoma had he run into— 
this ghost-dying? There 


was nothing to worry 
over, of course, except 
possible delay, but he 


did hate to be let down 
before those two Amer- 
icans. He felt so devil- 
ishly responsible. And 
he wasn’t sure how to 
handle those wild na- 
ee He kept 
thinking of those ghastly 
bones he had seen in the 
banana trees. 

“Captain Lovett!” 

Out of the tent next to him came. first a bright head, then a 
slim, khaki-clad figure. 

“Your helmet, please.” 

“Oh, certainly! I only thought, perhaps, here in the green 
forest—” 

Miss Bryce put on her helmet .with the air of one amiably 
gratifying a whim on the part of a too-rigorous nurse. 

She came and stood beside the young Englishman: She was 
almost as tall, for he was a slightly built young man of medium 
height; her flannel shirt and khaki trousers were identical in cut, 
turned out by a London tailor, and her stout boots and the wool 
puttees encasing her slim legs were every whit as muddied as his. 
She would have said that she had abolished every hint of feminin- 
ity, but there was a flagrantly feminine trick to it, somehow—even 
her way of jamming her hands in her pockets showed that che 
enjoyed them and felt the masquerade. 

“Ts there a dance in the village?” she asked lightly. 

He had kept them in ignorance of his uneasiness, yet her im- 
perviousness rather irritated him. He said a little shortly: “I’m 
going to see.” 

“T’ll go with you.” 

No asking him, of course—just conferring her presence as a 
joyous gift! Those red-headed girls! 

He could not have said why he felt so exasperated with her 
lately. Even the color of her hair annoyed him—it looked so 
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brightly self-confident and 
so pleased with itself. 
This porter trouble was 
making him edgy, he told 
himself, and he increased 
the restraint of his man- 
ner. 


“As you like. But how 
is your brother?” 
“Bob’s asleep. Not 


much of a _ temperature, 
but it is the fever, isn’t 
it?” 

“Right-o.” Having a bit 
of fever was one of the 
things travelers liked to 
mention afterwards—a go 
of fever, they'd say light- 
A rae A nice boy. But 
untried. 

“He'll be fit in the 
morning,” he said easily. 

“Are we marching in the 
morning?” 

“We are, if—” 

He was going down the 
clearing in long strides, as 
if to leave her behind; his 
glance, seemingly so casual, 
was sweeping every yellow 
grass hut, every black re- 
cess of doorway. No one 
in sight, no one but two 
or three bobbing baby 
heads peering fearfully 
over the logs that provi- 
dent mothers had laid 
across the openings. 

The drums were louder 
now. They could feel the 
thudding of stamping feet, 
but the dip at the-end of 
the opening still hid the 
natives from them. 

He nodded ahead. 
“Better let me look first.” 

“Expurgated Africa!” 
The girl made a swift ges- 
ture of impatience. ‘We 
go through all this effort 
to see a wild country, and 
then you want to look first 
to know if the show is 
proper enough for me!” 

“Not a bit,” he denied 
dryly. “I wasn’t worry- 
ing about your morals. 
The show will be decent 
enough—what there is in 
sight. I dare say you see 
worse at balls.” 

“Well, then—” 

Reluctant amusement 
was touching him. “Ex- 
purgated Africa,” he re- 
peated. ‘You find thisa— [iam 
dull?” 

“It isn’t vivid,” she admitted. She tilted her sunburnt young 
face, under its mushroom of a helmet, up to him. “I didn’t 
expect the movies, of course, but somehow this does seem tame. 
All these villages and bananas and toddling babies. There has 
been a lot of bother to it, and lot of exercise, and the forest is 
marvelous, and the first village or two was interesting: but as for 
savages—why, these jolly blacks might as well be Swiss.” 

He wondered what she’d say if she’d seen those bones in the 
bananas. The Swiss do not crucify men—head down. ... . And 
they were recent bones. 

Phil Lovett was silent with those thoughts of his as they walked 
rapidly on. 

It was a long village, with the last huts down the slope; the 
land beyond dipped down to the river. He wished, without for- 
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mulating the reason, that they had not camped so far from that 
river, their only water-supply. 

They could see the people now—a packed mass in the sun- 
shine of the clearing, a seething mob of black backs. They were 
naked but for a bit of bark-cloth through a grass belt, black as 
ebony, and glistening with sun and sweat, rocking and swaying 
automatically with the hypnotic drums. The crowd was packed 
about a large hut, and the rhythmic drumming was just in front 
of the hut. 

Lovett had fairly to thrust his way through the throng. The 
blacks were not consciously obstructive, but they were utterly 
possessed by this thing that was happening. Men, women and 
children rocked and stamped and crowded forward. Their eyes 
were fixed, intent, avid with excitement. 





The drums were quickening. Faster and faster the small ones, 
like the crackle of a stick along a picket fence, heavier and heavier 
the big ones, with a deep, goading reiteration. 

“Boom, boom, boom!” 

They were in the forefront of the crowd now. 
them came suddenly a gasping murmur. 

Out from the hut’s low doci there came crawling an amazing 
figure in long, drooping black-and-white hair, the hair of the 
Colobus monkey. Crawling backward it came, with eerie agility, 
like a strange-running spider, then sprang to its feet and proceeded 
slowly, still walking backward, facing the hut. Monkey fur dangled 
from it; cowrie shells tinkled; parrot feathers jutted from a bar- 
baric headdress—it was the witch doctor in full panoply. A 
circlet of bones rattled about his neck, and he struck, at each 


From all about 


“What does he say?” 
Sallie was demanding. 
Kamau, gray with terror, 
muttered: “He say he 
make her die—not the 
way they make her die.” 


step, upon a drum made 
of a skull. 

After him, out of the 
hut, came a young girl, 
walking ahead of two men. 
She was a young thing of 
about fourteen, a_ slim, 
graceful little dark crea- 
ture, in a wisp of orange 
bark-cloth, with iron leg- 
lets and armlets glinting 
against her dark skin. 

Her small, closely 
cropped head hung for- 
ward, unlike the upright 
carriage of most African 
women, and there was in 
her scarcely visible face, 
in every timid line of her, 
a sort of dazed hostility, 
of submitting terror. 

“Is it a wedding?” 
asked Sallie Bryce, and 
her voice was unconscious- 
ly pitiful. 

“It’s a sort of religious 
ceremony. -I thirk she 
represents a ghost,” said 
Lovett, and turned to 
question one of his own 


porters he found next to 
him. 
Sallie’s 
Swahili — that 
lingua franca of Africa— 
was limited to the simplest 
of camp demands, and she 


knowledge of 
useful 


gathered nothing at all 
now but that the porter 
was excited and voluble, 
ready enough to explain 
things to the _ ignorant 
white man, and that 
Lovett at first sounded 
sharp, then carefully casual 
and indifferent. She sup- 
posed he thought it be- 
neath him to let a native 
see he was interested. 
She was watching with 
the rest, as the curious 
procession made its slow 
way across the sun-bright 
clearing—that wild, sinis- 
ter witch-doctor, the help- 
less-looking girl and the 
impassive, guarding men—and then withdrew, step by step, into 
the low doorway of an opposite hut. 

Instantly the crowd lost the constraint that had held it back 
during the procession and rushed to swarm in after them, as 
many as could enter. The rest packed the entrance, save for a 
jigging circle about the tireless drummers. 

“Tell me about this ghost girl,” said Miss Bryce. 

“‘“She—er—she’s the chief’s daughter,” said Captain Lovett slow- 
ly. “Her—er—sister died. Now she—er—represents the ghost. 
That’s it. Sort of a religious ceremony.” 

“What do they do?” asked Miss Bryce practically. 
the ghost and mourn?” 

“Rather,” said the Captain quickly. ‘“That’s it—mourn.” 

“She looks scared to death,” said Sallie (Continued on page 152) 
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F RANK ADAMS, famous for 
his whimsical humor, finds him- 
self suddenly a reporter of a trag- 
edy which he relates with a 
comprehension rarely equaled. 


Illustrated by 
R. F. James 


HE voice of the man on the other side of the 
hedge was that of her husband. 

Connie would have gotten up and walked 
away,—to listen seemed not quite sporting some- 
how,—but the man with her closed a large and 
determined hand over her wrist, detaining her and 
counseling silence. 

“I had sworn that I would never allow the 
thought to cross my mind,” the voice was saying, 
the voice of Dwight Hilliard, “but now that I’ve 
seen you again, I can’t even keep the words back 
from my lips. Other women in my life have been 
just women, Dorée, but you have been a ‘great 
blinding light. 

“Sometimes I have thought that you were self- 
ish; sometimes I have been sure that you were 
cruel. Perhaps you are. I can’t seem to find 
that it makes any difference. Since that night, 
ages ago, when I held you so close for the last 
time, I’ve been stumbling through an unlighted 
jungle. And now here you are, a gleaming ghost 
of silk and silver, come to show me what it was 
that killed me and where my heart is buried.” 

Dwight had never spoken to Connie herself 
like that. Connie had known almost from the 
first that there was something wrong with their 
marriage but she had never guessed. 

“Why did you go away that night, Boy?” 

The voice was that of a woman Connie had 
just met that evening, but a voice one would 
never forget none the less, a low thrilling voice, a 
sort of liquid black velvet. 

“Don’t you remember? We quarreled over 
that naval attaché you danced with so often—” 

The woman laughed, a curious, low, whimsical 
laugh. “I don’t even remember his name. Did 
we really quarrel about that—you and I, who gave our souls to 
each other? Don’t you know that I was flirting with some one? 
I still am. But Steve understands me better than you did. He 
never pays any attention.” 

The man at Connie’s side forgot that her wrist was in his grip 
and compressed his fist so hard that she nearly cried out in pain. 
Steve Scanlon was like that. Apparently even his wife didn’t 
know, that his most violent emotions were fought down in his 
own soul and never allowed to ripple the placid surface of his 
face. 

“Was that all?” the woman insisted. “Was that the only rea- 
son why we broke our young hearts—why you went away and 
never came back?” 

“Not entirely. There had been many other things. I was an 
old story to you, and you know that you were avid of new sensa- 
tions.” 

“Did you think that of me? And all the while I loved you so 
much that I’ve never really been able to care for anyone else. 
And now here you are—a new sensation yourself. You make 
prettier speeches than you used to when you were a boy—” 

“T’ve made them up nights in the dark.” 

“And there is a thrill in your voice—what is it?” 

“Mostly despair, I guess.” 

“Despair?” She was frankly puzzled. 

“At finding my worst dreams of your loveliness are entirely 
inadequate.” 

“When I’ve untangled that I think I’ll find a compliment.” Her 
voice was low and smiling. 

There was a silence. Even a spectator in the dark could have 
said with almost certainty that she had reached over and put her 
hand on his. 
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“That seems perfectly natural,” she said, confirming that sup- 
position. “Why should you draw away?” 

“I never should have attended this party at all,” he said, mis- 
erably. “Connie didn’t want to come, but I insisted. Connie 
always knows what is the best thing for us, but I’m still something 
of a fool. I thought maybe that seeing you would lay all the 
ghosts and let me go living once more as a man and not as a 
masterless dog.” 

“You've cared as much as that?’ 

“All these years.”’ 

“My dear.” 

It was Connie now who kept Steve from rising—from rising and 
bursting through the leafy barrier. There was, of course, only one 
interpretation to be placed on the breathless silence that vibrated 
on the other side of the hedge. 

Connie, sick at heart herself, nevertheless kept her head and 
guided Steve the other way, toward the brilliantly lighted house 
where the other guests were making a hell out of one of God’s 
loveliest moonlight nights. 

On the veranda she shook her head at Steve. “You'll be all 
right in a minute,” she advised. “Forget it.” 

“Will you?” 

“T’'ll have to.” 

Other men dragged Steve off to the improvised bar and Connie 
was left alone for a moment with this new and terrible pain in 
her heart that came from the realization that she had never really 
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possessed all of the man she loved—probably never could possess 
him. 

“Why,” she demanded with semi-pathetic humor, “do people 
give parties like this?” An older man had detached himself from 
2 group and approached her with the obvious manner of one who 
is about to be gallantly entertaining. 

“Parties like this,” he repeated, mimicking her scorn, “are the 
exact antithesis of the mid-Victorian masquerade. At a masquer- 
ade one came as somebody else; at these affairs,—after the third 
cocktail—one is oneself, nude and under a magnifying glass. 
You ask why people give parties like this. -1 gave this one 
because I like to see what happens when you put lions and tigers 
and Christians all in the same arena and take away all the rules for 
fair fighting.” 

“You are the host?” 
dismay at her blunder. 

“Ves,” he admitted, “but, as you can see, I’m merely a harmless 
white-haired spectator. Once I was a Christian or a tiger,—I 
forget which_—but now my interest in blood is purely vicarious. 
I like to see the damned little protoplasms lash their tails. And 
here, fair lady, appears to be the beginning of the first serio- 
comedy of the evening.” 

Other guests seemed to realize also that the atmosphere around 
the punch bowl had tightened up. Some of the men, with in- 
herited caution, stepped away from the table while the women, 
foolhardy, impersonally curious, strained forward. So, strangely 


Connie drew away from him, partly in 


It was Connie who kept 
Steve from bursting through 
the leafy barrier. There was 
only one interpretation to be 
placed on the silence on the 
other side of the hedge. 





enough, it was a circle of flushed feminine faces which surrounded 
the two men who confronted each other over the cut glass gold- 
fish bowl of orange-flavored alcohol. 

One of them was the man who had been with Connie, a great, 
ponderous man, not so very young—powerful and reputed ruth- 
less. At least he had carried everything before him so far. He 
wore trophies of wealth, position and the loveliest wife in town 
as visible trappings of his prowess. 

Across the table was Dwight, Connie’s husband. By comparison 
he was slim, little, unassertive. Really Dwight was quite tall— 
perhaps Connie was seeing him through maternal eyes. Women do 
see their own men that way. 

And Dwight was pitifully her own man in spite of that dread- 
ful, unmasking moment behind the hedge—real love laughs at 
heartbreaks as well as locksmiths. Other women, like Dorée,— 
if that was really her name,—might parcel out their love here and 
there to greedy adorers but Constance knew only one allegiance. 
You could tell that she would be that way by looking at her soft, 
brave, gray eyes. 

“They're going to fight,” commented her host at Constance’s 
elbow. His tone was elated but quite impersonal. He took out 
his watch. “And it’s only ten-thirty.” 

But they did not fight. Not at that time. 


Out of the circle stepped the woman whose spell flowed in the 


veins of both men. ; 
Constance had seen her before but now she viewed her as if 
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for the very first time—and appraised her as the enemy of her 
home. 

Mrs. Stephen Scanlon was not really a beauty, no more so than 
Constance herself. But she had this superiority over Constance, 
—over most women,—her vivacity, her instantanéous charm, was 
so compelling that one never studied her features. Beauty, really, 
is more than skin deep. All lovers know that. The only trick is to 
transform everyone you meet into a lover; then it doesn’t matter 
what the outer layer is. 

Not that Dorée was 
unlovely. No, not that. 
But you never knew 
what she really looked 
like. You made your 
own picture of her from 
hearing a melody. You 
knew that she was slim, 
small, brunette with a 
complexion that was a 
little like clear porcelain, 
that her hair was a sort 
of black duvetyn cap 
that absorbed light and 


left her face in pale 
focus, that her hands 
were white, appealing, 


that her eyes haunted 
you, that her feet and 
ankles were perfect; but 
beyond that you got 
merely an impression, in- 
creasingly misty the bet- 
ter you knew her. 

Dorée looked curious- 
ly from one man to the 
other as if she were not 
quite sure that she was 
awake, that the situation 
was a reality, involving 
herself and people whom 
she knew. Neither one 
of them paid any atten- 
tion to her. 

Steve Scanlon was 
talking, repression giv- 
ing wings to his other- 
wise low tones. oe 
heard what you said to 
my wife a few moments 
ago.” 

Dwight seemed dazed. 
“Heard what I said?” he 
repeated foolishly. 

“Yes. I was on the 
other side of the hedge. 
Foliage is not sound- 
proof, you know.” 

Suddenly Dorée began 
to laugh, a slow, tanta- 
lizing laugh: “But, Steve, 
it wasn’t Dwight to 
whom I was talking.” 

Steve turned toward 
his wife. 

She continued: ‘“Scold 
me if you like because 
I’m a wicked, wicked 
wampire and I know it, 
but leave this innocent bystander out of it.” She stepped toward 
him in a burlesque melodramatic gesture. “Strike me through 
the heart, Sir Giles—here’s the spot where it used to be before 
I married with thee and—” 

“Who did you kiss?” 

“You mean whom, darling—but never mind grammar when love 
is trying to get out of a window. Whom did I kiss? I’m afraid 
I couldn’t answer by name. To tell the truth, dear husband, I’ve 
kissed practically every gentleman here. They seem to expect it 
nowadays and—” 

“Who was with you behind the hedge?” Steve persisted sternly. 

“At what time?” Dorée asked innocently. 

Which interrupted the situation with a laugh from the spectators. 


Silk and Silver 


“Just now.” Steve was not to be diverted. 

“Oh, it was, let me see—” Dorée looked around the fringe of 
the ring which now contained practically all the guests at the 
party. “It was Norwood Brown, my youngest boy friend. —Step 
forward, Norrie, and be spanked with me.” 

A boy, twenty maybe, and, uniquely, quite sober, came gallantly, 
even eagerly, to her side. He had nice eyes, as clean as his 
slightly flushed cheek. 





Steve himself picked her up. “This much of her is mine,” 


His nice eyes did not flinch either when the big man bored 
into them with his destructive, questioning ones. For a moment 
the boy and the man engaged hilt to hilt, the woman looking on 
curiously as at a chemical experiment. 

Then the man shrugged his shoulders and walked away. 

A little later the sound of a car starting up out in the street 
announced his removal from the arena. 

“Too early for the truth,” sighed the host, snapping shut his 
watch. “An hour later, and we should have had melodrama in- 
stead of polite comedy.” 

Dwight came to Constance, interrupting the soliloquy of the 
white-haired lecturer. 


“T think we’d better go.” His face was drawn and whipred. 
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By Frank R. Adams 





She was very sorry. 


good actor and now all his emotions were piteously exposed. 


“Not for a little while, dear,” Constance counseled, enfolding 


him to her mother heart with that “dear.” 
He did not ask why. 





he declared bitterly. “Somebody open the door.” 


~ 


up on each other once in a while as they danced decorously with 
the right people and then went shadow strolling with somebody 
else. 

Constance’s next dance was with Norwood Brown. She had 
only met him that evening. 

“Why,” she asked with candid curiosity, “did you take the 
blame for that scrape Mrs. Scanlon got into with her husband?” 

The young man was slightly embarrassed. “Why, I guess any- 
body would.” 

“Of course you weren’t the man her husband accused her of 
kissing ?” 

He hesitated. “T have never kissed her or anyone else one- 
half so wonderful.” 


Her husband was somehow wrecked—not 
by the scene over the punch-bowl, but by what had happened just 
previously. All the veneer had been torn off. Dwight wasn’t a 


Probably he understood. They danced 
together in the ballroom inside, a place where guests checked 








“Oh, then you love her too?” 

“Yes.” 

She let the young man go without telling him that her husband 
was more fortunate than himself—more fortunate, that is, if 
Dorée’s kisses were not a blasting curse. 

A little later she took Dwight away. He still wanted to go. 

In the ladies’ dressing-room where she had gone to get her 
wrap Constance encountered Dorée, an envious lipstick against 

ms her lovely mouth 

“I’m so glad to have 
met Dwight’s wife,’’ 
Dorée told her straight 
off and honestly, rather 
like a brave boy, who 
would rather be birched 
than to lie. “We were 
boy and girl sweet- 





hearts,” she explained. 
“He is a dear. You are 
very lucky to have 
him.” 


Constance returned her 
honesty in look and in 
speech. “I’m sorry; but 
you know, as well as I, 
that I shall never have 
him while you live.” 

Constance held 
Dwight’s hand all the 
way home. At first, he 
tried, guiltily, to with- 
draw it. 

“It’s all right, dear— 
Mother understands.” 

For a day or so 
Dwight was a stricken 
wounded animal. He 
wanted, mostly, to be by 
himself, not to talk. 

He went out—toward 
the hills, on foot, accom- 
panied only by Barkis, 
the family dog, a soft- 
eyed collie who had 
come to them the day 
they were married. There 
was apparently nothing 
disturbing to Dwight in 
the society of his dog. 
Constance was glad to 
see them together. There 
is something curative in 
the devotion of a fur- 
covered heart. .... 

And then, one day, 
even the solace of Barkis’ 
companionship was taken 
away from Dwight. He 
came back Sunday at 
bs dusk without the dog. 

“He left me some- 
where in the foot-hills— 
I don’t know exactly 
where,” he explained 
when Connie spoke of it. 
“He'll be back before 
morning.” 

But Barkis didn’t come 
back. Constance suspected that he had been killed, a sacrifice to 
Sunday picnic traffic, and that Dwight had tried to spare her by 
letting her think that he had merely strayed. 

“You know he does this every spring,” Dwight explained when 
Barkis failed to show up. “There’s nothing unusual in it. Give 
him a day or so and he'll be back.” 

But it did not add anything to the gayety of the household to 
have its most positively cheerful member conspicuously absent. 
There is something about the thump of an appreciative tail on the 
floor that makes all other home-like noises mere ghostly echoes. 
And the gusty sigh of a dog who has finally decided not to think 
about rabbits any more, and go to sleep, has no parallel among 
comfortable sounds. (Continued on page 108) 
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DEEMS 
TAYLOR 


in spite of the fact that he was 
born in America—or at least in 
New York City—has written 
a really successful grand opera. 
Plenty of “‘light’”’ operas, writ- 
ten by Americans, have suc- 
| ceeded; and plenty of Amer- 
icans have written “grand” 
} operas of one sort or another; 
| but “The King’s Henchman” 
} 
} 
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ee 


has proved not only its quality 
but its success, to a degree alto- 
gether extraordinary for the 
work of a composer who is 
completely native to our own 
shores. 

A recent photograph of Mr. 
Taylor is reproduced below. 
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ALBERTINA 
RASCH 


is the reason that, in 
such spectacles as 
“Show Boat,” ‘Rio 
Rita”’ and the Ziegfeld 
Follies, the ballet is not 
only beautiful but as 
nearly perfect as fem- 
inine legs can make a 
dance today. England 
no longer can show us 
something in the way 
of ensemble precision, 
since this very delight- 
ful lady came to us 
from Vienna and, after 
a triumphal series of 
performances at the 
Hippodrome, with the 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Company and in vari- 
ous other metropolises 
and capitals, set to 
the training of the 
Albertina Rasch Girls 
to entertain us from a 
dozen stages, 
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GILBERT K. 
CHESTERTON 


combines qualities sel- 
dom found in one man 
—for instance, clever- 
ness and sanity. To be 
clever is easy, if you 
| want to be irrespon- 
} sible; but it demands a 
mind of high order to 
interest the public in 
sanity. 
Upon another page of 
this magazine is a dis- 
cussion of family mat- 
ters by Mr. Chesterton 
which demonstrates 
something of the man- 
ner of this remarkable 
man who for many 
years has made “Our 
Notebook”’ in the Illus- 
trated London News 
the most famous page 
of English comment, 
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ROSALIE 
STEWART 


whose picture appears 
below, enteredthe show 
business in her ’teens 
when the blindness of 
her father, who was a 
baseball magnate, 
made it necessary for 
her to take over his 
string of vaudeville 
theaters in Texas. 

She scouted for Keith 
vaudeville, began pro- 
ducing one-act plays 
and then put on George 
Kelly’s “The Torch- 
bearers,” which proved 
merely the first of a 
string of successes such 
as “The Show-off” and 
“Craig’s Wife.” 

Her percentage of suc- 
cess is something for 
any man to shoot at. 


Camera portrait by G. Maillard Kesslere, B. P. 





























CORNELIA 
OTIS 
SKINNER 


is a most charming 
firl, the daughter of 
the great actor Otis 
Skinner. 

It was by no means 
easy for her, therefore, 
to make a name for 
herself, especially when 
she chose the same pro- 
fession as her famous 
father; but she has 
triumphed promptly 
and with originality. 
She puts on a show 
entirely by herself; and 
whereas the ordinary 
actor is content to cre- 
ate the illusion that he 
is the character ke 
plays, Miss Skinner 
has also to make the 
audience imagine other 
people playing with 
her. Howconvincingly 
she does this, box-office 
records attest. Her 
picture appears above. 


WILLIAM SLAVENS 
McNUTT 


can be no stranger to readers of 
this magazine. However, here 
is his likeness and some of his 
biography given by his brother. 
“Went on stage at eighteen; 
overcome with grief by death 
of ambition at twenty-one and 
retreated to Alaskan lumber- 
camp. Wrote first story in 
1912, and when it sold, emerged 
from Alaskan wilds uttering 
the shrill cries of an author 
escaping from hard work. Was 
war correspondent in France 
and decorated by the French, 
Has devised a perfect system 
to beat the races: He writes 
stories about them.” 
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LARMING but 

authentic rumors —— 
were afloat in colored HTT ERT 
circles west of Twen- ; 
tieth Street, Birming- 
ham. They had Steve 
badly bothered in a 
brand-new place. Steve 
was a sawed-off, frog-eyed 
little darky, whose business 
the white folks were all the 
time gumming up. Looked 
like every time they began 
missing victuals out of back- 
porch refrigerators, old police took a hand 
by putting out word that a boy had to show 
them a regular job or they’d show him a 
regular jail. Eternal vigilance had become 
the price of vagrancy. 

Which bore with peculiar oppressiveness upon 
Steve just at this season. For he was not only meditat- 
ing matrimony again, but was all signed up for it. 
Therefore a more inopportune time to have to go to 
work on short notice could not well be imagined. 
The wedding was to be next day, and Mamie Cook 
was no sort of girl passively to postpone her nuptials 
merely because the bridegroom happened to be in 
the jail-house at the moment. Not while Rufe Rus- 
sell had been—and could be again—a strong second 
in the race for her hand. That the cops were even now combing 
the sidewalks for idlers, with especial attention to chronic cases 
like Steve’s, would cut no ice with Mamie. 

More, this wedding was to differ from any of Steve’s previous 
ones, in that his prospective father-in-law was reputed to own a 
prosperous business. Nor was Steve jeopardizing his chances of 
being son-in-law to a man who set a good table by cultivating any 
premature personal acquaintanceship with her father. Steve, who 
was practically A. W. O. L. intellectually, wore best sight-unseen. It 
had appeared wisest to let Mamie attend exclusively to telling her 
father who—and how good—Steve was, until after the ceremony. 
Which policy included exercising her own judgment about using 
Steve’s right name. Poor indeed was the Alabama darky who 
only went by one name, anyway! 

And now love’s labor was liable to be lost: Let Steve get too 
prominent around the streets, and there was likelihood of not 
being any wedding, so far as he was concerned. For “Work or 
travel!’’ was the word that was out, and out strong. Hence Steve’s 
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jam. 

Not only had Steve no job, but no prospect—and still less 
any past record of any. Even his dice were loaded wrong and 
couldn’t meet competition. 

In concession to all which, Steve fumbled with the fifteen cents 
in his pants pocket and quit being particular. The police and his 
better judgment urged employment, but he lacked methods of 
procedure in securing it. In common with other misfortunes, jobs 
had just happened to Steve in the past, ranking merely as knots 
in his luck—unfortunate but unavoidable. A job of work or a 
bolt of lightning was always liable to strike a boy. In an imper- 
fect world the lean came all mixed in with the fat. But this 
thing of deliberately seeking hard labor was outside Steve’s ex- 
perience. He didn’t know exactly how to go about it. 

This in spite of employment offices on every hand, plucking at 
his attention with their bulletins. For Steve only recoiled from 


the known horrors lurking behind such bald and brutal announce- 


ments as: 
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who lives in Alabama and is a good 
friend of these happy-go-lucky folk 
forever in perplexities over the ways 
of our twentieth-century civilization. 
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35 cents hour. 


HELP WANTED, Male. 
Pay every night. 


Ditch diggers. 


or— 
SIX MEN WANTED. Track laying, grading. $1.75 day 
and board. 


Steve shuffled hastily ahead. Too much implication of picks, 
shovels and hard sweaty labor in the July sun lurked there. What 
a boy wanted in the present emergency was something light but 
nourishing, like being janitor in a barbecue stand, with meals 
attached. Another bulletin caught his eye and smote him full 
upon his pet aversion: 


UNSKILLED LABOR, Male. 
rior Building. Apply inside. 


Steve applied himself outside—to the road. Riveting reminded 
him of heights, The shadow of an uncompleted sixteen-story 
building across the street fell upon him, and he shivered. If there 
was anything he hated worse than work, it was working high up. 
Steve was built close to the ground, and craved to stay there. 

Despondent before the bulletins,—especially the last one,—he 
felt drawn toward the jail-house. Until he reflected again upon 
Mamie. Let a boy be late to her wedding, and he’d simply lose 
his turn. Besides which, there would be her father, Mr. Cook, 
to reckon with. Steve hadn’t met him and didn’t want to—yet. 
Reports had him large, active, and full of funny notions about a 
son-in-law working regular all the time. Indeed, it had been the 
latter parental idiosyncrasy that had kept Steve so modestly in 
the background, so anonymous, until the wedding should have been 


Riveter’s helper on War- 























celebrated and firm relations established with the paternal dinner- 


table. 
And now! Steve shuddered, turned away—and ran full tilt into 
Fate: Fate in the muscular person of a total stranger to him, 


Mr. Julius Underwood. Mr. Underwood was the color of a cup of 
coffee prior to the advent of the cream, and in a frame of mind 
closely approximating that of a tarantula with the toothache. He 
was, in brief, in the worst possible combination of a big hurry and 
a bad humor—chewing up steel rails and spitting out track spikes, 
so to speak. 

Which might be explained, and even justified, by revealing that 
Mr. Julius Underwood was a contracting painter who had landed 
a large contract at nine o’clock and a close price, only to be 
confronted at ten by a strike of his entire force of painters. Both 
of them had quit him cold, on the grounds of cruelty, incompati- 
bility, and a wage-scale that approached nonsupport. Thus had 
Julius been precipitated into the precise mathematical center of a 
bad fix—financially, socially and domestically. For to cap all, 
Mr. Underwood also had a wedding on his hands—his daughter’s. 
And like all other weddings, it required heavy paternal financing. 
There was where the tank-painting contract came in—or had, 
until labor troubles reared their heads. Now he had a tank- 
painting contract but no painters, a wedding ahead but no money. 
And as a final straw, he couldn’t even go about the streets without 
collisions with worthless, dumb, sawed-off-looking colored boys! 

“Sleep at home!” suggested Mr. Underwood savagely to the 
luckless Steve. “Keep on gwine "bout takin’ naps on de hoof, an’ 
somep’n heavy gwine run over you!” 

“*Scuse me,” placated Steve. “Got so much trouble heah lately, 
cain’t see good.” 

“Trouble!” bellowed Mr. Underwood. “Trouste! You gwine 
*bout hollerin’ ‘bout trouble! Nigger, I aint never seen you befo’ 
in my life, but I knows you aint never been nowhar an’ aint seen 
no trouble! Look at me an’ see somebody whut got hit! Boy, 
*longside me, you sounds like a ant wid chilblains tryin’ git sym- 
p’thy from a’ elephant wid de hives!” 

“Jes’ tryin’ keep out de jail-house twel de weather git cold—” 
interrupted Steve explanatorily. 

“Jail-house? Whut you done?” 

“Aint done nothin’. Dat whut de matter. 
c’n do in dis heah town is nothin’. 
sidewalk, say, ‘Boy, whut you doin’?’ 
Dey say, ‘Tell dat to de 
Jedge.’ Jedge listen li'l bit; 
den he tell you whut you 
gwine do an’ how long you 
gwine keep on doin’ hit. I 
craves me a job 
of work, an’ 
cain’t git none 
dis sudden.” 

“Says you 
craves whut?” 

“Craves job 
of work—keep 
out de jail- 
house wid.” 

“Nigger, you 
so lucky you 
shines! Aint 
care whut yo’ 
name is— you 
done hired. You 
done late to 
work a’ready. 
How fast is 
you?” 

“Fast doin’ whut? 
on whut after me.” 

“Fas’ paintin’. You looks _ 
like boy whut c’n slap on de 
colors. You been workin’ fo’ me ever since I gits my breath back.” 

“Paintin’ whut?” 

“Paintin’ tank over heah on Sixteemth Street, by de railroad 
yards.” 

Steve swallowed. Somebody was fixing to get him up off the 


Wuss thing a nigger 


Ol’ po-lice stop you on de 
Say ‘Aint doin’ nothin’.’ 


*Pends 


ground. In which case there was absolutely nothing doing. He 
opened his mouth to protest. A bluecoat sauntered around the 
corner— 


“Whar at de paint?” demanded Steve loudly. “Done late to 
work now, ’count caint git me no paint. Spreads mo’ paint dan 








on otheh niggers in Bumin’ham when I gits myse’f gwine 
good!” 

Mr. Underwood pricked up his ears. He was short two painters. 
If Steve’s outburst of sudden industry lasted, there might be an 
extra profit in painting the tank with one good fast man instead 
of the customary two. Never could be too much money around 
women-folks’ weddings, anyhow. 

“Paint’s at de shop,” he countered. “Git hit right now.. Ladder 
an’ scaffol’ at de tank. He’ps you rig hit up an’ git gwine. How 
much money you got?” 

“Fifteem cents.” 

“Dat fine! Wont take you so long, den, to eat yo’ lunch. Git 
yo’se’f some vittles an’ take °em up wid you. Drinkin’ water’s 
free out de tank.” 

Steve rolled his eyes in rebellion, but merely brought the cop 
back into view thereby; which vision gave him velocity, in the 
direction of Sixteenth Street. 

“Sho builds dem tanks big--an’ high,” volunteered Steve weakly 
upon his arrival at the scene of his labors. 

“Good fas’ boy like you paint dat li’l tank in a day—easy,” 
deprecated Mr. Underwood. “Hit jes’ one coat. See dat lil 
flatfawm whut run round de bottom of de tank? You gits up on 
hit wid dis heah ladder. Den you h’ists yo’se’f an’ de scaffol’ up 
wid de ropes. Gits round de tank by hitchin’ dem ropes ‘long 
sideways when you gits. to de top of de tank.” Le’s see some dat 
action whut you specifies—” ™ 

But here an interruption was suddenly suffered. In full view of 
master and man, a drama was enacted. Forth from an alley shot 
a terrified darky in blue overalls and a big hurry. Just behind him 
came two large white gentlemen with wrenches. They too were 
in overalls—and unmistakable wrath. Right after which there 
arose from the next block sounds indicating that Steve’s com- 
patriot had been overtaken and was being subjected to an open- 
air massacre. 

“W-w-whut de matter wid dat nigger?’’ quavered Steve appre- 
hensively. , 

“Aint nothin’—'longside whut dere gwine be. ’Spect he take 
some white gent’man’s job while white folks off on one dese heah 
strikes. He be round ’gain when he gits used to de crutches.” 

Steve glanced about him. Sure was glad he hadn’t bumped into 
any gentleman what hired boys to work with wrenches! | Paint- 
brush looked healthier even if it meant working higher up. Never- 

theless Steve contin- 

ued skittish until he 

was out of earshot. 
33 Then reluctantly he 
mounted the 
ladder at the 
sunny eastward 
side of the 
tank, laden with 
paint and mis- 
givings. 

The _ higher 
he got, the fun- 
nier he felt. 
Steve surely 
hated working 
with all that 
room between 
him and the 
ground. The 
tank loomed 
large and the 
future dark. He 
couldn’t envision him- 
self covering all that 
surface with paint be- 
fore noon next day. 
Nor could he see 
Mamie Cook seeing 
enough difference in bridegrooms to be choosy. 

Gaining the platform, Steve looked down—and got miserable. 
Sure made a boy weak around the waist, working high up this 
way. Only job he could think of that looked close enough to the 
ground now was coal-mining. If there were any mitigating cir- 
cumstances about this tank-painting, Steve was wide open to con- 
viction about them. 

Meantime, “S’pose us aint git through wid dis heah by twelve 
‘clock tomorrer,” he hazarded. “How ‘bout gittin’ off? I got heap 
of ’pawtant bus’ness-to tend to right den.” 


Forth from an alley shot a terrified 
darky in blue overalls and a big hurry; 
just behind him came two large white 
gentlemen in unmistakable wrath. 
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“Nigger, mos’ ‘pawtant bus’ness you got to ’tend to is dat tank. 
Dat all de worries you got now. Twelve ’clock’s when I needs 
de money fo’ dis job. J gits paid when you gits through hit: 
dat huccome you’s in sich a hurry from now on. ‘Sides dat, you 
aint got to work good yit, an’ heah you talkin’ bout gittin’ off! 
Step on dat bresh, nigger! Give ’er de paint!” 

Something in Julius’ tones seemed to cut off further discussion. 
Julius gave the impression of caring less and less for his new 
employee. He was getting all heated up. So was the sun. So 
was Steve, as he painted westward around the tank, holding on 
hard. 

The thermometer headed for one hundred degrees. Steve mixed 
paint and perspiration in all but equal parts. Julius cheered him 
on—first from the platform, then from the ladder, and finally 
from the ground below. As it grew hotter, Julius picked out a 
shady nook from which to encourage his dizzied employee to wilder 
efforts with brush and bucket. 

Steve painted and panted westward about the tank. Yearningly 
he thought of how good it would feel when he got to painting on 
the shady side of it.’ Meantime the sun held even with him. He 
eyed and envied his employer. Increasingly he looked forward to 
his lunch-hour, when he would come down and horn in on some 
of that shade that Julius had been emphasizing class-distinctions 
with all morning. 

“Whut time hit?” he inquired thickly when his stomach said 
four o'clock. 

“Nigger, whut you care 
whut time ’tis? You aint 
gwine nowhar. All you 
needs know is how much 
dat tank lef’ to paint. 
‘Sides, you aint been up 
dar no time. White gent’- 
man set on a flagpole a week 
an’ git a prize: you set on - — 
a whole tank a couple = —-——~§ 
houahs, an’ dey heahs you 
squallin’ clean to Bess’mer! j 































Git yo’ mind off yo’ lunch, 
an’ lemme know when you ///& 
needs mo’ paint. Heah ‘4 
come po-lice now, too—sho 
put a knot in yo’ luck wuz 
you git fired fo’ loafin’ an’ 
aint got no reg’lar job befo’ 
he gits heah.” 

Steve caught a glint of 
blue and a-glimpse of the 
jail-house, and applied him; 
self one hundred per cent 
to the tank. Looked like 
becoming Mamie’s husband 
was going to be all mixed 
up with winning the world’s 
long-distance painting cham- 
pionship. But after old 
po-lice was gone, he was 
coming down—boss or no 
boss. Boy got weak with- 
out eating-victuals that way, 
especially working high up. 

Just then Julius cannily 
took the — away. a 

Steve gulped and realize —_ . 
how castaways felt when = Mamie Two 
the smoke of a possibly res- portly Teta ane 
cuing steamer faded away jad lost two buttons 
on the horizon instead. As and the argument. 
Julius and the ladder dis- 
appeared, he began alternat- 
ing cold chills with plain and fancy sweating. Not only was he 
not going anywhere now, but it sure was warm on the sunny side 
of a steel tank in Alabama in July. He’d been painting all morn- 
ing and hadn’t got to the shady side of it yet. And if the other 
half was as big as the half he was working on, he couldn’t see its 
finish by tomorrow at noon. In which case, he saw Ais finish! For 
when a boy didn’t show up promptly for roll-call at one of Mamie 
Cook’s weddings, the ensuing delay was only long enough to put in 
a call for substitutes. 

The six o’clock whistles coincided with the return of Mr. Under- 
wood with the ladder and more paint. 

oy 








“Dat nigger Steve so 
dumb he need a 
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You's Holdin’ Up de Weddin’! 


“Dat all you done?” demanded Julius bitterly. “I c’d spread 
mo’ paint dan dat in five minutes wid a bald-haided toothbresh! 
Let down de rope now, an’ haul up dis heah fresh bucket. Keeps 
plenty paint up dar.” 

“Too dawggone’ much paint up heah now,” grumbled Steve 
rebelliously. “ "Nough to paint ol’ tank twicet already.” 

“Aint want paint hit twice: .one coat, an’ you quits; half a coat, 
an’ you gits cripple’. Step on hit!” 

“Aint had no supper,” grumbled Steve. “Gits weak workin’ 
high up widout no eatin’-vittles.” 

“Vittles? How much money you got lef’ now?” 

“Aint got none: done spent hit all fo’ lunch.” 

“Dat fine! He’ps yo’ profits when you makin’ money an’ aint 
spendin’ none. Heap dem artists paints bes’ standin’ up an’ on 
empty stomach.” 

“Gwine to paint lyin’ down on mine if aint git me no vittles 
soon-like,” mourned Steve as he hauled,up additional paint. “Ev’y- 
thing keep on gwine round an’ round now, twel I’s liable fall off.” 

“You fall off befo’ you finish dat tank, an’ I cripples you from 
de ground up!” warned his hard-boiled employer. “But you c’n 
come on down an’ git some sleep now. Dat take yo’ mind off yo’ 
supper. An’ you got big day comin’ on tomorrer.” ‘ 

““Dawggone’ right I is!” acquiesced Steve, clinging dizzily to 
the ladder in his descent. Once on the ground again, gentlemen 
preferred jails in his case. Or better still, “I’s got heap ’pawtant 
bus’ness to ’tend to right round noontime tomorrer,” 
he offered. “Somebody lookin’ fo’ me.” 
ie “Dey better go round to de dime-sto’ an’ git 
‘em some glasses to he’p ’em look, den, if you 
aint finish dat tank by noon. Whar you think you 
gwine now?” 

“Gwine scrape off dis heah paint, so she know 
who I is, an’ go see my gal.” 

“Yeah—an’ git footprints all over yo’ liver? Aint 
you know you caint go round free-like now? You’s 
a strike-breaker, like dat li'l travelin’-nigger you 
seed dis mawnin’. Dem strikin’ painters, whuts job 
you got, li’ble git you down an’ use you fo’ a side- 
walk, does dey cotch you out. Aint even stay round 
dem boys none myse’f twel dey cools down. Dey’s 
dange’ous. Dat’s huccome you gwine ‘long wid 
me an’ I keeps you in de shop tonight whar at 
you be safe an’ git early start paint- 
in’ dat tank tomorrer.” 

Steve saw himself cut off in a 
fresh place. Only way old jam ever 
changed was to get worse! What- 
ever happened, he lost. This was 
what a boy got for going to work. 
Now he couldn’t even slip off to try 
to make arrangements to be late at 
: his own wedding without getting 
——. F into the same sort of fix that little 
——= fast nigger had been this 


\ 


The next thing Steve 
knew, it was daylight, 
followed by Julius, 
fetching what resembled 
the final result of long 
scientific tests to deter- 
mine the minimum 
amount of food on which 
a workman could sustain 
life until noon. 

“Sho is rough on de 
canary—havin’ to gimme 
he breakfas’,” grumbled Steve ungratefully. 

“Shet up! You ought be glad dem man-eatin’ strikers aint find 
you heah an’ set fire to dis shop wid you lock’ up in hit,” retorted 
his*employer. ‘“Wrop yo’se’f round dis heah fine big breakfas’ an’ 
git gwine! ’Spects you to slap a ceat of paint all over de rest 
dat tank today. Let twelve ’clock git heah befo’ you finishes, an’ 
I tells de cops come git you fo’ fragrancy.” 

Steve groaned but ate. A boy sure got lonesome for shade and 
eating-victuals working for this Underwood nigger! Not to speak 
of being dizzy and late to weddings all the time. 

Then again he stumbled forth to labor. In the half-light of 
earliest day he sought a starting-point upon the tank’s surface 
and once more began his marathon about it. Sunrise found the 
steel warming up again, with Steve right there in its full blaze. 
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By Arthur K. Akers 













Steve puzzled, 
painted, and 
pledged himself | 
never to eat Am 
another fried fay 
egg—he knew @ 
now how the 7 
egg felt. Mr. 
Underwood re- Hm 
clined in the 
shade below, 
watch in hand. 

In mid-morn- 
ing Julius 
snapped his 
watch shut and 
issued grimly 
forth into the 
sun. He returned 
shortly to his 
haven with an 
armful of rocks, 
then went back for 
more. After which 
he again removed 
the ladder and pro- 
ceeded to establish 
a new speed stand- 
ard for Steve. 
Hard-boiled and 
hard to please be- = 
came Mr. Under- ‘ , . 
wood as noon 7 
neared. He needed the money, and Steve was the answer. Fur- 
thermore, he knew when and how to give a horse the whip in the 
home-stretch. Let Steve fall ever so slightly below the newly set 
pace now, and a shower of rocks rang stimulatingly upon the tank 
about his head. 

Steve tapped fresh reservoirs of speed and dexterity, and showed 
the human race what a boy could do when he had to. Paint liter- 
ally leaped from bucket to tank. Again and again he darted down- 
ward for more, hoisted himself upward to apply it in 
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“Aint ‘nough diff'ence 
in niggers to wait fo’,” 
Mamie observed. “Nig- 
ger whut ma'‘ies me 
got to come to de 
weddin’—dat's all!” 





“Tryin’ bust de 
strike, is you?” 
they bellowed. 
“Name yo’ und’- 
taker, den, boy— 
name him while 
you’s able! Us 
gwine knock you 
off dat tank if hit 
takes all de rocks 
in Bumin’ham!” 

Steve swallowed 
his Adam’s apple, 
and bore down on the S. O. S. He had thought he was in 

a jam about the vagrancy matter and the wedding and the 

tank-painting, but Julius was right now: Steve hadn’t seen 

any trouble until the present moment! Old tank wasn’t 
finished; strikers had him treed; Julius had his ladder—not to 
speak of the strikers having run Julius off, and being just about 
to get the range on Steve himself. 

Weddings could wait! Everybody’s weddings! Steve joined 
the life extension movement, via the hoisting apparatus of his 
scaffold. He cared not who made the laws of a nation, just so a 
good reliable man made the ropes. As shipwrecked sailors pull 
for the shore, Steve pulled upon his hoisting rope. Rocket-like 

he shot upward. Then a rope jammed in the 








renewed desperation. If he was late at that wedding, , tackle, leaving him in a state of animated sus- 

Rufe would ruin him, Mamie would ruin him— f q | pension, swung dizzily between earth and- 

and Julius had half-ruined him already... .. Steve } ’. eee 

bore down on his brush. ight ye Over on North Sixteenth Street, Mamie Cook 
But in the midst of a spurt calculated to shatter V/ was waiting in the lurch—in tight shoes, a white 


amateur records as far west as Borneo, Steve heard 
his doom! Heard it from whistle and clock-tower, 
shrieking and booming the fatal news that it was 
twelve o’clock. 

Noon! Hour of his wedding—Rufe’s wedding 
now! Noon: hour set for completion and collec- 
tion on the tank contract, and Steve figured himself 
but half through. 

Wearily beneath the weight of a lost cause, Steve 
drooped and slackened—only to elicit a volley of 
rocks from below, a volley that for venom, volume 
and accuracy surpassed anything that had gone be- 
fore. Spurred on by them, Steve again leaped to the 
scaffold ropes, imploring the shades of Michelangelo 
and Titian, as it were, to stand back and let some- 
body paint that really slung a brush. 

That this new diligence of his seemed to meet 
with a new kind of language from below was some- 
thing that Steve didn’t have time to bother with. 
The thicker the rocks came, the more area Steve 
covered with pigment, until a further unfamiliar note 
began to penetrate the aura of paint and haste that 
surrounded him. Julius had been hollering all day 
for him to stay up and spread paint: now he was 
yelling: “Come down from dar!” 

Only then did Steve dare to stop, look and listen. 
And one glance served to fill him with new dismay, 
a fresh phobia of the most virulent nature. Times 
had changed while he had been so busy and dizzy. 
Julius was gone; in his stead two large malevolent 
strangers were introducing themselves with strong 
and menacing voices, while they used Julius’ rocks. 





between h 


veil and growing wrath. In the offing hung Rufe 
Russell in a speckled vest, tan shoes and rising 
hopes. By the sideboard the Reverend Elmer 
Daniels ate a couple of sandwiches and alter- 
nated between nervousness and optimism. Steve 
never had looked good for more than a fifteen- 
cent fee anyhow; Rufe, as proprietor of one 
of the best-trained pairs of dice in birmingham, 
dealt in larger denominations. 

Twelve o’clock boomed from the distant court- 
house clock, was duly. confirmed by the roar 
fl of deep-toned noon whistles. Twelve o’clock, 
but no bridegroom. 

Rufe Russell pulled down his vest and caught 
, the bride’s eye. 

/ Mamie bridled. “Aint ’nough diff’ence in you 
niggers to wait fo’,” she observed witheringly. 
“Nigger whut ma’ies me got to come to de wed- 
din’—dat’s all!” 

/ “Marry Rufe if you wants to, while he 
handy,” conceded her large muscle-bound father, 
who had just arrived. “But I still aims to cure 
dat other nigger of breathin’ reg’lar.” 

“Yeah, but Rufe aint got no pa’r licenses whut 
fit,” objected Mr. Daniels technically. ‘“Caint 
marry nobody widout de licenses.” 

“Co’thouse aint closed,” also suggested’ Mr. 
Daniels. “Rufe c’n go git hisse’f fresh pa’r.” 
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Higher he got, funnier he felt—sure 
hated working with all that room 
im and the ground! 


“Sho can!” Rufe brightened. “Len’ me two 
bones, Mamie, an’ I go fotch ’em.” 

“Len’ no nigger nothin’—after way Steve 
done me!” declined (Continued on page 96) 
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The Story So Far: 
SHE was very lovely, this Caroline Ranger; and all her life she 
had been looking up at people and throwing them off their 

guard, because her eyelashes seemed to have a struggle to dis- 
entangle themselves, and when they did, her eyes were like the 
loveliest shade of iris. In her hands was a bunch of red paper 
poppies, and she was clearly a little excited at being able to stop 
strange men on the street, free to use all her beauty and charm on 
every passer-by, and being delightfully safe in doing it. 

“Wont you buy a poppy?” she said, accosting Philip Helm. 
“For the war veterans, you know.” 

And he, who had just arrived in this Midwestern city, where 
he was to take a job at a paper-goods factory two days later, 
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“Why didn’t you 

come home ear- 

lier?” Lily was 

saying. “—And 

you never come to 
see me.” 








Marga ret 
Culkin 


| Banning 


No writer today rivals Mrs. 
Banning in portrayal of life 
in the city where most Ameri- 
cans live—the city, what- 
ever its name, too small to be 
a metropolis but big enough to 
boast its own all-important so- 
ciety, its own country clubs 
and country-club people. 


promptly thrust his hand into his pocket. It came ou 
with a nickel and a two-dollar bill, and because he could 
not give her the nickel and did not want to appear to 
fumble again, he gave her the bill. Only as he watched 
her join a friend in an expensive car did he realize that 
he had given her nearly half of all the money he had 
in the world. 

That was the beginning of an acquaintance that, 
partly by accident but much more by Carol’s design, 
ripened swiftly. 

“That was a very superior moment,” she said after 
he kissed her that first ecstatic time, “but we’d better 
not try to repeat it. Talk about yourself some more.” 

“There’s nothing else to say,” Philip told her. “I 
rave you my right name. I’m just one of the boys who 
hasn’t made good.” 

“Did you try?” 

“T didn’t for a while. I was just about to begin.” 

“I’m on your side,” said Carol laconically. 

“Tt will take a couple of hundred years, you know.” 

“What’s that among friends? And maybe it wont.” 

They let it go at that, for the moment. Philip got his job, 
though he had to fight for it, and the salary was small. Carol 
continued playing about with her own crowd, which included a 
suitor or two. An orphan, she lived in an old-fashioned house 
with her childless widower uncle, David Ranger, who gave her a 
generous allowance but lectured her continually for extravagance. 
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“We'll make a date,” Philip promised, 
“a nice tough date. Week after next.” 


She was indeed really only on the fringe of the city’s “society” 
—as appeared all too clearly when she received no invitation to a 
dance given by Mrs. Cloud, the social leader. Philip Helm, how- 
ever, who had known Mrs. Cloud’s son in the army, was asked. 
And it was perhaps because of this that Carol ventured to “crash” 
the party, and far overspent her allowance in the purchase of a 
frock for the occasion. 

The attempt ended disastrously; for Mrs. Cloud discovered 
her, and all but showed her the door. Philip came gallantly to 
the rescue, but her other friends snubbed her. And then her 
uncle, determined to enforce discipline, cut down her allowance, 
and cut off her credit at the shops. The two humiliations made 
Carol feel that life in its present terms was impossible; she sought 
out Philip Helm. 

“T had to hunt for you,” she said to him there on the porch of 
his boarding-house. “But now that I’ve come, you will have me, 
wont you?” 

After a little Philip went to his landlady’s pretty stenographer 
daughter, who liked him only too well. 

“Kathy,” said Philip, “will you do me a favor? Find a place 
for the young lady to sleep tonight, will you?” 

“Here?” 

“There isn’t any other place. Just for tonight and perhaps 
tomorrow. She’s the girl I’m going to marry, Kathy!” (The 
story continues in detail:) 


“QHE’S the girl you’re going to marry!” repeated Kathy, as if 
her mind were drifting or groggy. é 
Philip did not notice. Just now Kathy Coburn was to him only 


some one who could make Carol comfortable, and he wanted her 
to go quickly about it. 

“Your mother was out,” he said impatiently, “so I came to 
you.” 

“She’s at church,” answered Kathy, as if it were incredible 
that these things should transpire while her mother was at 
church. “It’s the first Friday.” 

“There is an extra room, isn’t there?” 

“The big front room’s empty.” 

“Fine!” said Philip. “I knew you'd fix her up. Do the best 
you can. You see, Miss Ranger’s been used to being pretty 
comfortable.” 

“Who?” 

“It’s Miss Caroline Ranger. But don’t tell anyone, will you?” 

“You want to marry that Miss Ranger!” 

“I’m going to marry her tomorrow. Or next day. Isn’t it 
amazing!” 

“Oh, you shouldn’t,” said Kathy in a long involuntary breath. 

“What do you mean? I mayn’t look like much now, but you 
watch me, my girl.” 

“Tt isn’t that.” 

“Well?” he asked, challenging her suddenly. 

“You don’t understand. You don’t know about her!” 

“Know what?” And this time his exclamation wiped out all the 
friendliness, all the camaraderie there had been between them. 

“It’s nothing against her,” said Kathy quickly. “It’s— 
things I can’t tell. That I happen to know.” 

“Are you a little cuckoo tonight, Kathy?” 

“No—I’'m not.” 

“Then would you mind getting that front room ready for 
Miss Ranger?” 

“There'll be talk.. She has a home,” she said stubbornly. 

“Her home is my lookout,” answered Philip, “from now on.” 

It was Mrs. Coburn who settled matters just then, coming 
in from church and stopping to look at her daughter and Philip 
Helm, staring at each other under the hall light. During the 
ensuing explanation which Philip made, she did not look at 
Kathy, and she made no objection to Carol’s having a room, 
but went up promptly to make up the bed in the second-floor 
front. But twice that night she padded down the hall in her 
flat slippers and listened outside Kathy’s door. There was no 
sound, but the light within the room still burned; and the worn, 
tired lodging-house keeper sighed. She had long since ceased 
to expect justice or equality of happiness; but she realized that 
Kathy was too young to take comfort in the thought of heaven, 
as she herself could do. 


Chapter Nine 


T seemed to Carol that the day would never end. There was 
so little to do in the room. She had moved the furniture 
about again, trying to reduce the number of its angles. She 
had gone over her clothes, her absurd, useless clothes. What 
on earth could the wife of a man earning two hundred dollars a 
month, living in a rooming-house, do with a gold brocade evening 
coat? What could she do with negligees edged with ostrich? -All 
her things were getting shabby or tarnishing, or were stringy from 
disuse. She had shut the one wardrobe trunk she had kept in the 
room, and tried to make a table of it with a clean towel for a 
cover and a couple of over-read books for decoration. She had 
risen late and eaten lunch at a messy little place down the street, 
and tried to be interested in people who didn’t interest her. After 
that there seemed to be little to do but read and wait for Philip. 
Wait for him because he could make the dull, intolerable day all 
a joke and an adventure, because he made her come alive again. 
She stood behind the net curtain watching for him to come home, 
and wondered at all that had happened in these six months that 
had changed and seemingly fixed the direction of everything. 
There was no going back now. 

She never wanted to go back when Philip was near her. Being 
with him now could answer every doubt, as she had never dreamed 
any one companionship, any lover, could do. ... . There he was 
now, rounding the corner, hurrying, looking so happy. She knew 
why he was hurrying, and why he looked happy. It was because 
he was coming to her, and her heart warmed. That hat was 
shabby. Too bad for him to wear shabby hats, to have to dig and 
plod and go on street-cars while men who didn’t have half his 
brains were sitting around clubs playing bridge, and driving fast 
cars. He’d get on, of course; but they would both be old before 


But when he kissed her, she forgot all that for a little while. It 
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was the spring slush that brought it back again, oozing over her 
rubbers as they walked to the restaurant where they took dinners. 
A careless passing car splashed the wet muddy slush on her skirt as 
they crossed the street. And there was the restaurant, full of tables 
with faintly grimy cloths and square lumps of sugar in open bowls. 

“What will you have tonight, sweetheart?” 

“I’m not hungry. You can save money on me tonight, Phil.” 

“You ought to be hungry.” 

“T hate to pay them for food I don’t want.” 

“Try the cock-eyed soup.” 

“All right.” 

He leaned over and patted her hand. 

“Tt was another damned day, evidently.” 

“T hate being so useless, Philip. I just sit and sit. I wish—” 

“Wish what?” 

“TI wish I had some money of my own.” 

“T’ll give you that some day.” 

“No—now. So I could give it to you. I hate living like this, 
and I hate your working so hard and my sitting around, like a 
lost package.” 

“As for my work, I’m crazy about it.” 
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“But it’s so much work for so little money.” 

“Lots of men are getting less, darling.” 

“} think of what some girls I know have,” she said irrelevantly, 
“girls like Lily. If I just had a little, I could help so much. I’m 
just a weight on you.” 

“Sorry you did it, Carol?” 

“Not for a minute!” 

“You're a wonder. I know the way things look to you. But I 
wish—you can’t imagine how I wish that you could write off all 
the old stuff. Forget it and get a kick out of the fresh start.” 

“T have. I do.” 

He regarded her doubtfully. 2 

“You’ve been a marvelous sport. And I know it’s harder for a 
woman than a man to get along without things. But I wish you 
got a little more fun out of just being where we are now.” 

“Tt isn’t where you belong, Phil.” 

“Oh, but it is. They’ve been darned nice to me in the depart- 
ment. They could have resented the way I was put over on them, 
but they haven’t. Burris and Welch are two good eggs. You 
haven’t any idea how that fellow Welch works. He’s got a wife 
that’s sick half*the time, and a parcel of kids to look after, and 
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he’s only thirty-four and has about thirty years of looking after 


the sick wife and the kids ahead. Not so rosy! Now you and 
I—well, there’s a contrast for you. We're both husky and we 
don’t owe anybody money; and what’s more, we’ve got a little 
money in the bank. If we keep on the way we’re going, we can 
have a place of our own pretty soon.” 

“T think we ought to get another place now.” 

“Well—as it is, we haven’t any overhead, Carol. And that’s 
what makes it such hard sledding for these men. I’ve talked to a 
lot of them. What I wanted to do was to take you away for 
Easter—maybe to Chicago for a week.” 

She brightened. 

“We could see some shows, and the spring displays in the shops 
would be fun.” She thought for a minute, and her face changed. 
“No, let’s not, Philip. It would only make me greedy.” 

“Then I'll give you the money.” 

“If you do, I'll buy you a new hat. There’s been too much rain 
on that one.” 

“That’s a perfectly good hat.” 

She laughed at him. 

“It looks as if you got it from the Salvation Army.” 

They could laugh. And after all, it was good soup. It came in 
thick crockery bowls, to be sure, but Carol felt better when she 
had eaten it, and Philip was hungry enough to like the subsequent 
chicken pie which was mostly pasty crust and rice. When they 
had finished dinner, there was a movie to see; and in the darkness 
of the picture-house, sitting close together, with Philip’s hand 


“Come in, you people,” 
said the cordial saleslady. 
“We're trying to get that 
Louisiana orchestra with 
the killing jazz.” 


reaching for hers for 
no reason except that 
he wanted her even 
closer, Carol rested for 
an hour in her happi- 
ness. She forgot all 
the old excitements 
which had been thrown 
away or lost in this 
greater excitement ol 
being beloved. 

Kathy saw them 
come in that night. She 
was turning the knobs 
of the three-tube radio 
set in the parlor for the 
benefit of some of the 
roomers. She saw in 
their faces that tremu- 
lous absorbed look that 
Carol never had when 
she was alone. But she 
noted also that there 
were dark circles under 
Philip’s eyes. He was 
working hard, not only 
at his business but at 
making his wife happy, 
and those shadows of 
exhaustion were unmis- 
takable. 

“Come in, you peo- 
ple,” said the cordial 
saleslady. “We're try- 
ing to get that Louisi- 
ana orchestra with the 
killing jazz. The Noisy 
Niggers—you know.” 

The young Helms 
halted on the threshold. 
Philip grinned cheer- 
fully at everyone, the 
medley of strays who 
were waiting for an orchestra so out of tune with their lives. He 
saw Kathy, her face sober, her head turning from him as his glance 
fell on hers, and the thought which had half suggested itself to 
him before, that possibly Kathy’s outburst against this marriage 
might have been jealousy, came back again. Everyone returned 
his smile readily enough. It was Carol who dampened every- 
thing, who made the ladies preen themselves and remember that 
they were as good as anyone else. She hadn’t meant to, but as 
she stood there, she suggested everything she had been accus- 
tomed to and they were not. It was the very way she stood, the 
lack of friendliness back of her civility. 

“Want to hear the Louisiana babies, Carol?” asked Philip. 

She didn’t. She couldn’t bear to sit with these people around 
this squawking radio. Why should she? They weren’t her kind 
of people; nor were they Philip’s. If you mixed like that, you 
were slipping. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, “but I’m tired. I guess I’ll go straight 
up. 

A trace of discomfiture lingered as she went on up the stairs. 
Philip tried to destroy it, crossing over to Kathy. 

“You're a pretty bum operator, aren’t you, Kathy?” 

“Try it yourself.” 

He sat down beside her and turned the dial. 

“How’s the work?” he asked her. 

“T’ve left Lasalle and Martin.” 

“What did you do? Hit them for a raise and get chased?” 

“No—I had a better chance. A girl I know is getting married, 
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and she got me the chance to take her job, and they gave it to 
me.” 

“Good one?” 

“Out at your place,” she answered, “at Crampton’s. You ought 
to know if it’s good or not. I’m to be Mr. McLaren’s secretary.” 

“Say, you must be pretty darned good!” 

“Sure I am,” said Kathy. - 

“But don’t think it’s any life of ease 
and luxury with Mr. McLaren. He bites. 

He chews.” 

“Grace told me. 
him.” 

The Louisiana Noisy Niggers were 
caught at last. They became vehement 
as they defended their title. They filled 
the room as if they were actually there, 
yelling, shouting, banging, producing crazy 
dance rhythms out of their own chaos. 
The women in the room, fat, thick-legged, 
dull, rocked and laughed. Philip gave 
Kathy an amused glance and asked her 
under his breath if she thought it was 
all right for the old girls to get so ex- 
cited. Then he followed Carol upstairs. 

It was always the same way. Across 
the magic of living with her, of delight 
in their intimacy, was the dart of pity for 
her. She had turned on the least obtru- 
sive light in the room and was pretending 
to read. So often she pretended, and in 
six months he had learned that she used 
books as shields, not as resources. Shields 
from thoughts, from discontents. 

“Well, I got them the Noisy Niggers. 
They’re all tapping their feet down there.” 

“TIsn’t it silly!” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“That kind of music—it’s for such dif- 
ferent kinds of people.” 

“Well—let them think they’re jazz 
babies.” 

“Philip, dear—” 

He had called her beautiful before. Now 
that she was his own, there were no words 
for it, only the surging thought back of 
his answering eyes. 

“Let’s not stay in this house, Philip, 
not any longer.” 

“It’s just as you say. I only thought 
that it wouldn’t let you in for so much. 
We can’t afford help for you just yet, and 
even an apartment will mean a lot of 
work.” 

“T don’t mind work.” 

“But you didn’t like those places we 
looked at.” 

“But that district’s so awful, Philip! Full of plumbers.” 

“Oh, not all plumbers. They’re all kinds except bond-sales- 
men. All us boys who get under three thousand.” 

“There must be some better way. Did you ever think of maybe 
going back East?” 

“East?” he echoed incredulously. “Why there?” 

“Your connections—you must know a lot of people who could 
get you something better.” 

He sat down beside her, his face very sober and a little hard. 

“Carol, you’ve somehow got the wrong idea. There’s nothing 
for me back there. The people I knew are out of my life. After 
my father died, the last tie was cut. His wife wasn’t my mother, 
and I never did hit it off with her anyhow. She knows just two 
things, and those are money and power; and I didn’t play her 
game. The men I knew are scattered all over. I’ve no home 
there.” 

“Still—” 

“And besides, I want to fight things out here. I like the town. 
I like my job. It’s the first time in my life, Carol, that I haven’t 
felt like the tail to the kite. And since I have you—” He got 
up restlessly. ‘We'll find some better place to live, that’s all. On 
Sunday we'll go hunt for one—unless you want to browse around 
a little before that.” 

“T’m pretty selfish, I suppose.” 

“No, Carol—you’ve been magnificent.” 

“But you see, I don’t feel as you do about it. 


I’m not. afraid of 


Maybe because 


Money of Her Own 


I didn’t have things at the beginning the way you did. All the 
time, when I look out at that gas pole across the street, or eat 
in a cheap restaurant, or go to the public library or something, 
and try to be steady and virtuous and count blessings and all 
that sort of dumb things—” 

“T know—” 

“IT feel the color and the gayety and the beauty and the fun 
going on just out of reach. You know, Philip, sometimes I think 
I don’t want it for myself as much as for you.” 





“Don’t worry about any of that stuff for me.” 

“Yes! You can say what you like, but golf on Saturday after- 
noon, and poker and bridge and a decent car—all those things 
mean something to men. I know. They keep them young. They 
keep them from becoming part of the gray mess that hangs on 
street-car straps. There’s just one thing I’ve never done, Philip: 
I’ve never kidded myself. And I wont do it now. I don’t believe 
this minute that it isn’t a pity to have your youth go in a place 
like this. You like your work and all that. And perhaps that’s 
because it’s getting to be a habit.” 

He looked doubtful. 

“If I had any money, I’d spend it on keeping the people I 
loved from becoming drab!” she cried. 

“T wont have to spend any on that. But I see plainly I'll have 
to buy a hat.” , 

Then suddenly she knew he was tired, and was full of remorse 
at having poured out her restlessness and revolt. She made him 
some chocolate over an alcohol lamp, and they opened a box of 
crackers to eat with it, and again came one of the unscheduled, 
irrelevant lulls in which nothing mattered except that they were 
together and were sharing the little they had. 

Below, in the living-room, they were under discussion. 

“Did you see her sail upstairs as if nobody was good enough 
for her?” 

“And who was she, I’d like to know?” asked Miss Quayle, re- 
sorting to mystery that she might destroy it. Miss Quayle was 
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the saleslady who picked up a good deal of gossip. “She was only 
a poor relation of Mr. Ranger.” 

“Is it true that she was drunk at one of the big dances and 
they had to call the police to stop her going on?” 

Mrs. Martin appealed to Miss Quayle, who admitted it was 
probably true. 

“And worse.” 

The other ladies hissed under their breath and the men listened 
in. 

“My cousin,” said Miss Quayle, “who is a fitter at Maxim’s— 
she’s the head one—Mrs. Lucian Long never goes to anyone else 
was talking about it the other day, and she said that two girls 
were talking about it in the fitting-room—two of those very rich 
girls—and they said they pitied the man and that he was really 
from some Eastern family that was high up.” 

“When the novelty wears off—” contributed Mrs. Martin, rock- 















He turned on her. 

“Keep your damned 
money,” he shout- 

ed. ‘Keep it!” 


ing to the prophecy which she left incomplete but understood. 

Miss Quayle’s mind was diverted by another thought. 

“The way those girls come into the fitting-room,” she said, 
“is something shocking. No—I really couldn’t tell you—not be- 
fore the gentlemen—but I don’t know what we’re coming to!” 

Kathy switched off the radio and left the room. She knew a 
few things herself, but they were nobody’s business. And she 
heard the faint sound of dishes as she passed the door of the 
big front room and a jumbled laugh of sheer happiness. In her 
own room she stood for a minute as if confronting some other 
self and accusing it. 

“It’s a sin,” she said aloud; “you know it is. They’re man and 
wife. And he loves her,” she added, for her own penance. 
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That was the way days shaped themselves throughout the spring. 
Kathy, at her new desk in Mr. McLaren’s office, knew that more 
paper products were being sold by the firm than ever before. At 
the country club, gardeners worked on the green to make it perfect 
for the diversion of the rich. Lily Jordan bought a new yellow 
racing car and planned her sport clothes to match it. It was hard, 
because she did not want too much’lemon-color, and sometimes 
she was almost sorry she had not chosen green. The body of 
the car was imported from France, and the cream-white angora 
suit Lily liked best had been especially designed for her. Peter 
Hewitt spent May in the hospital; and three nurses, one after 
another, refused to stay on the case, so finally it was necessary 
to get a man. Nothing was affected very much by his débacle. 

His wife gave parties because she said she must keep her spirits 
up, and his firm went on churning out money and never discussing 
out loud the nominal head of the business. Mrs. Cloud gave a 
check for five thousand 
dollars to the new 
Children’s Home, and 
it was drawn on the 
same bank which was 
responsible for the sav- 
ings-account of Philip 
Helm, a full ninety- 
seven dollars and forty 
cents at the end of 
May. All these inter- 
relations made a city, 
of which Carol Helm 
was surely part; 
but by the end 
of May there was 
a new look in her 
face, mixed of 
distaste and 
wretchedness and 
gallantry too. 
Philip saw 
nothing but the 
gallantry, and 
worshiped it. He 
felt immensely 
responsible these 
days, and when 
some man at the 
office told of a 
child with mea- 
sles or of buying 
a bicycle for his 
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son, his blood 
stirred. He’d 
have to look 


after that sort of 
thing too before 
long, and it gave 
him pride and 
confidence. H e 
might have fallen 
down on himself, 
but he never 
would on the two 
who would de- 
pend on him. And 
every evening he 
stopped at the Italian 
flower-market and 
bought Carol some kind 
of flowers, and gayly 
abused the Italian be- 
cause they weren’t fresh, and made so close a friend of him that 
they nearly always were the freshest in stock, at least. 

They had heard little of Mr. Ranger. After the departure of 
Carol from his house, he had evidently considered his responsibil- 
ities at an end. He and Philip had exchanged a couple of letters 
which were courteous enough. The burden of Philip’s was that 
he considered himself entirely responsible for Carol’s welfare, and 
Mr. Ranger not only agreed but re-emphasized that fact. The old 
man explained again that he had promised to give Carol a home 
and educate her, and that since she had married, his duties were 
fully accomplished. He mentioned that he had never adopted 
Carol legally. But his letter ended with a homily on the merits of 
building up a home which had a touch of pedantic affection in it. 
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It was clearly enough disinheritance, but Carol did not care 
greatly about that. Her uncle would probably have little to leave, 
and he also had, in all likelihood, twenty years of life ahead of 
him. Carol had not gone back to her uncle’s house. When she 
came back from her two-day wedding trip, her clothes had already 
been sent to her, and for fear of meeting old friends, she had 
kept away from the neighborhood where she used to live. For she 
knew there was nothing in her marriage which she could drama- 
tize with them or for them. She had simply dropped out of sight 
and been forgotten in the excitements of winters in Florida, 
voyages around the world, benefits, dances, all the things that had 
made up the old life. 


ONCE she saw her uncle’s car on the street, and that confirmed 
her belief that his fortunes were on the wane. The big car 
needed to be traded in, or at least painted. 

The days were not days. They had no spaces between them. 
They ran into one long period of waiting, shot by gladness, shad- 
owed by distaste. Philip would not let her move to another place 
to live now. The doctor had advised against it. Later, they both 
had said. Philip was working furiously to get the home for them 
in time, the little apartment, the jerry-built house that they might 
credibly aspire to. Sometimes, when she was in the shops, Carol 
had a flare of ambition for that home. 

She wandered about the shops a good deal, trying even second- 
hand ones in various parts of the city, for Philip and she were 
occasionally deciding on things which were to be held for them 
until such time as she was physically able to manage a home for 
them. 

When Carol found the chest, she did not hesitate. It was a 
little red chest that had come from nobody knew where, certainly 
not the lazy fellow who kept the secondhand store. It was Swed- 
ish perhaps, and it was both bright and old. Not very big, but 
big enough for some modest household linens, or for a baby’s 
clothes. Its vermilion and gold were like the illumination of an 
old prayerbook, and its cover fitted tightly. 

“Tt’s a good box, all right,” said the dealer. 

“How much?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly. Maybe four dollars.” 

Carol thought of the silk stockings she needed. They would 
have to wait. 

“T’ll take it—if you send it today.” 

When it came to the lodging-house and she had it safely in her 
room, Carol scrubbed it. The dusty corners were shining clean 
before she was content, and she lined it lavishly with tissue paper 
and put the baby’s things within it, the things she had bought 
half-heartedly, unsurely. It seemed as if quite properly they be- 
longed there. They were all new and clean and warm; and kneel- 
ing before the little red chest, Carol had her first real moment of 
achievement. This was something different from making Philip 
happy. This was life that she was touching for the moment, a 
past and a future which were not particularly concerned with her, 
except as she helped forge the chain between them. 


SOME one knocked on the door, and she instinctively lowered the 
lid of the chest and stood up before she told the person out- 
side to come in. Then, seeing it was Kathy, she could not resist 
showing her new possession. 
“Look, Miss Coburn,” she said, and her eyes for once were 
completely friendly, “look at this heavenly thing I found!” 
Kathy glanced at the brave old little chest, so different from 
anything surrounding it. She had never come so near to liking 


Carol. 

“Tt’s a darling,” she agreed. “There’s a telephone call for you, 
Mrs. Helm.” 

“All right,” said Carol, and continued to look at her chest. 


“They said it was important.” 

Kathy saw her answer the telephone. 

“Who—oh, yes, Mr. Lasalle. No. I’d not heard! 
awful! Yes, of course. At once. Good-by.” 

She turned from the telephone in the hall, and Kathy saw that 
she was pale. 

“My uncle is—is dead. Do you know where my husband is?” 

“He'll be here soon. He was at the office when I left,” said 
Kathy, “but he’s sure to be here soon. Can I get you a drink or 
something?” 

Carol shook her head. 

“T’m all right,” she said, and went back to her room and shut 
its door. 

Kathy stared at the closed door, and then some thought changed 
her face. She put her hand to her forehead as if it hurt. 


Oh, how 


Money of Her Own 


“What’s the matter, Kathy?” asked her mother. 

“Phil Helm’s wife got a message that her uncle is dead.” 

“Did she, now! The one she ran away from? Well, well, well! 
God rest his soul! It must have been sudden. I wonder if he left 
her anything, or was it a break between them?” 

“You'll know soon enough,” said Kathy slowly. 
Lasalle’s office when his will was drawn.” 

“Did she take it hard?” asked Mrs. Coburn. 

Kathy flashed lightning. 

“Does she take anything hard? She’s got no feelings for anyone 
but herself.” 

“Still—in her condition. Would she like a cup of tea?” 

They heard Philip run lightly upstairs. 

“Tt isn’t fair!’’ said Kathy fiercely, to no one in particular. 

Upstairs, Carol told Philip the news. 

“It was Mr. Lasalle who telephoned me. 
to go to the house at once.” 

“But I don’t know whether you ought to go through that strain 
now,” worried Philip. 

“Of course I should. Poor Uncle Dave! 
And he did like me once in a while—a little.” 

“T know he did. I saw him look at you the day I had dinner 
with you.” - 

They thought back to that day which seemed so very long ago. 

“Aren’t there other relatives?” 

“No,” said Carol. ‘“He hadn’t anyone except some cousins in 
Oregon, and he didn’t think much of them. I'll have to go. What 
does one do, Philip? I mean—” 

“You don’t imagine you're going alone, do you? 
quietly, Carol.” 


“IT was in 


He says that I ought 


I was all he had. 


But take things 


HE lawyer, easy with death as with life, met them and took 
them into the library. 

“Tt was extremely sudden,” Mr. Lasalle was explaining to 
Philip. ‘Those of us who knew him well never dreamed of such 
a thing. It was a heart attack, and there seems to have been a 
previous one about which he told no one but his doctor. Angina 
acts that way. Very sad. He was a fine man.” 

“T only met him once,” said Philip, “but I liked him.” 

The lawyer’s glance was first on Philip, then on Carol, in- 
scrutable, weighty with knowledge. 

“TI wonder,” he asked, “if it would be convenient for you young 
people to take charge here temporarily? To live in the house 
until: we get things settled?” 

Philip looked as reluctant as he sounded. 

“Under the circumstances, Mr. Lasalle, it seems hardly fitting. 
My wife had to some extent broken with her uncle, as you doubt- 
less know. Isn’t there some one else?” 

“T don’t believe there is,” said Mr. Lasalle, considering. “I was 
to a certain degree—perhaps largely—in Mr. Ranger’s confidence. 
He was very fond of his niece.” 

“Poor old Uncle,” said Carol, with an honest choke in her voice 
at his loneliness in death, “I was rotten to him. -Of course I'll 
stay.” 

The lawyer was addressing himself to Philip, and there was 
something peculiar in his voice, almost a touch of sympathy. 

“Mr. Helm, I am bound to proceed in the regular way with the 
adjustments of the estate, these sad matters which crowd so closely 
upon death. But may I go so far as to say that there is every 
reason for your wife to remain here, and that no one has, or will 
have, a better right—also that it will make everything more regular 
if she does remain?” 

His meaning was unmistakable. Philip hesitated just a minute. 
It was, after all, Carol’s business, and he turned to her for answer. 
She had lifted her head and was looking straight at the lawyer, 
listening. And suddenly, by some twist of memory, because of 
some curious likeness, Philip no longer saw his wife. He saw 
Harriet, leaning forward as his father’s will was read, urgent, 
intent, waiting to see how much money had been left her! 


Chapter Ten 


“DP you read about Carol?” asked Lily Jordan. 
“Yes,” said Botsford. “I guess everybody else in the 
world has too. They’ll shoot a story like that on the Associated 
Press. The old bird certainly spent time on that document. He 
had it in for that fellow Carol married, all right.” 

“Oh, do you think so? I didn’t.” 

“He probably knew he’d tried to live off Carol.” 

Lily’s thin little mind pondered as (Continued on page 142) 
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The ace of American humorists accompanies the king of American 
salesmen to Monte Carlo, where is a well-known bank. 


“Wonder what I'll do 
with the Casino,” 
bubbles over Emer 
son. “Think I ought to 
keep the same help?” 
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LIKE I expected, I finds Breeze Emerson draped over Harry’s 

bar in the Rue Danou with a champagne cocktail in one hand 
and appropriate gestures in the other, telling the hooch-handler 
what a big spangle he is in the land of the Star-spangled Banner. 
He’s so wound up in his web of I-am’s that he doesn’t even give 
me a tumble, though I’d stumbled into a seat right behind him with 
all the quiet of an armored knight crashing through a plate-glass 
window onto a display of tinware. 

“So I says to the boss,” spins on Emerson, “it may be true, 
Hank, that the French don’t eat breakfast and wouldn’t know a 
package of breakfast food from a case of sciatica, but you just 
leave it to little boy Breeze. In six months by your watch and 
chain, I’ll have the frogs sobbing in their sleep for Toasted Nifties, 
the Cereal Supreme. ... . You know what they say about me 
in the States, don’t you?” 

“T hear so many things,” 

“Tf it can’t possibly be sold,” explains Breeze, “‘it’s impossible 
for Emerson not to sell it. Some day,” he goes on, “I got to 
tell you how I sold the Government a bill of black paint for the 
outside of the White House.” 

“Sure,” I yelps, “‘and while you’re still stuttering with modesty, 
you might also tell Joe how you peddled that bronze bust of George 
III to the Chicago city hall.” 

“Ah!” smiles Breeze, turning around. “As I live and linger, 
my old playmate Pete—America’s gracious gift to a grateful 
France—” 

“Sit down,” I cuts in, “and rest your tongue. 
perspiration. What are you trying to do?” I growls. 
nonstop flight around Paris on bull-power?” 

“Now, now,” chides Emerson. “Is that a nice thing to sav to 
a poor red-headed orphan boy three thousand miles away from 
the Lexington Avenue subway entrance? Come,” he adds, jovial, 
“let’s split a beaker of the bottled laughter of the virgins of 
France.” 

“What,” I inquires, as we’re sipping the maidenly giggles, “has 


sighs the bartender. 


It’s all in a 
“Make a 


really become of your blah breakfast-food gag? Have you given 
it up?” 

“Given it up?” barks Breeze, upsetting his wine. “Me give 
something up? Not even on the trip over, rough as it was. Feller, 
when I start something, the finish is already sitting in my lap 
begging for a kiss..... You know what they say -in the 
States?” 

“What?” I asks. 

“When Emerson walks out the front door,” returns the shrink- 
ing little primrose, “the shipping department gets busy in back. 
Before I get through,” continues Breeze, “the French are going 
to like Toasted Nifties even if they hate ’em.” 

“Why the delay?” I wants to know. “From the slather of 
smoosh you handed out the last time I saw you, I thought by 
now all the rues in this man’s town would be littered up six feet 
deep with empty Nifty cartons, and I’d be reading pieces in the 
gazettes about M. Poincaré or M. Briand Niftying with the late 
Spanish ambassador.” 

“You will yet,” promises Emerson, “if vou learn to read. Every- 
thing’ll be jake,” he goes on, “just as soon as I catch up with 
a bimbo I’m after—a bird who runs a whole smear of food- 
emporiums in this whistling-station. You can hardly move around 
here without bumping into the name of the concern.” 

“Ts it possible,” I exclaims, “that you are referring to the firm 
of Liberté, Egalité and Fraternité?” 

“No,” returns Breeze. “M. Pommefrite of Pommefrite and 
Jambon is the shrug I’m laying for. Isn’t it funny,” breaks in 
Emerson, “how all these frogs have the same front initial of M?” 

“The French,” I explains, “are a frugal race. By having the 
same initial, monogrammed guest-towels, paper napkins and things 
like that can be handed down through the generations. Where,” 
I inquires, “is this baby Pommefrite? Up in Normandy for the 
peasant-shooting?” 

“He’s down south,” answers Emerson, 

“So’s everybody right now,” I cuts in, 


“but—” 
“who’s anybody or got 
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anything, and that includes me after tonight... . . How’d you 
like to totter along with me for a couple of weeks? You cer- 
tainly can’t sell a guy what he doesn’t want when he isn’t here, 
and you might possibly run into him on the Riviera.” 

“What’s the Riviera?” asks Breeze. 

“The southern coast of France,” I tells him. 
Mentone, Monte Carlo—” 

“Monte Carlo?” perks up Emerson. 
take a crack at that deadfall.” 

“Why?” I inquires. ‘You anxious to have the American consul 
send you home on a cattle-boat? Or have you got a system?” 

“I don’t know anything about any systems,” comes back the 


“Cannes, Nice, 


“T’ve always wanted to 






We're given the bum’s rush 
—I land on my feet but 
Breeze topples against a fat 
citizen. The frog takes a 
poke at Emerson, who comes 


back with a couple on his 
own account. ; 


et 


breakfast-food boulevardier, “but the tiger aint been built 
yet that can claw me. When I cut in on a game of chance, 
it’s the game that takes the chances.” 

“In the city of Bordeaux alone,” says I, “there are twenty 
thousand children walking around barefooted and sleeping 
in alleys because their fathers ran on the same platform.” ° 

“That may be so,” admits Breeze, “but any kind of a 
mechanical game is duck soup and oyster patés tome. There 
isn’t one of these ‘round she goes, round she goes, where 
she’ll stop, nobody knows’ dinguses that I can’t figure out 
in a half hour, Eastern standard time. ... . Know what 
they used to say about me in Indianapolis?” 

“Ves,” says I, “but I never believed it. You may not 
be a saint, but when it comes to burglary and arson—” 

“Talking about my bean for mechanics,” goes on Emerson, 
marking my observation “absent,” “they used to say: ‘Show Breeze 
a time-table, and in five minutes he’ll go out in the yard and 
build a locomotive.’ ” 

“T don’t doubt,” I remarks, “that you could even look at a 
weather report and manufacture a snow-storm, but what has that 
to do with outguessing a little ivory ball that’s got thirty-six 
homes and is likely to drop into any one of em?” 

“Science,” says Breeze, “is the art of outguessing nature.” 

That night me and Emerson hop the Blue rattler, and the next 
afternoon we’re dusted off in Nice. 

“So this is the Mediterranean,” 
the Large Drink with a disappointed eye. 
Lake Michigan?” 

“Mostly,” says I, “the same thing that Lake Michigan has on 
the duck pond in back of Tillie Zilch’s hen-house—size and clean- 
liness. What,” I wants to know, “did you expect to find—dolls 
in no-piece bathing-suits battling with Moorish pirates over chests 
of table silver, or a lot of dry water? Look how clear it is,” I 
goes on, pointing. “You can see the rocks ten feet below.” 

“Hm!” grunts Emerson. “What does seeing rocks in the water 
get you?” 

“Nothing,” I admits, “that you can trade in for a set of harness, 
but don’t you care anything about nature?” 
“Sure,” says Breeze, ‘‘when it’s useful. 

example.” 

“Consider it took,” I comes back. 
coupons for you?” 

“It ripens the noble oat,” explains Emerson, his voice breaking 
with emotion, “thus making possible God’s beneficence to the 


remarks Breeze, looking over 
“What’s it got on 


Take the sun, for 


“How does it clip any 


breakfast table—Toasted Nifties, the Cereal Supreme.” 


MG name. ’ 
“Pas possible!” 










Take It and Run! 


“That,” I points out, “is praising the sun with faint damns. 
It’s really a boom for ‘eclipses eae Shall we start out on a 
still hunt for M. Pommefrite—he may be in Nice—or would you 
just as soon be kicked downstairs later in the week?” 

Breeze is all a-twitter to weave some long green at Mrs. Monaco’s 
spinning-wheel; so right after lunch we beats it in a driving rain 
and a taxi for Monte Carlo over the Grand Corniche road. Road! 
It’s just a divot cut out of the mountain-side by a blind guy 
with a mashie niblick. Where the narrow corkscrew doesn’t zig, 
it zags; and when it isn’t doing either, it’s hanging onto the slope 
by sheer will-power. A skid of an inch, and you'd go somersault- 
ing over truck-farms, stepped out of the rocks, into the deep blue 
sea a couple of thousand feet below. 

Added to the slim and slick road, we got a chauffeur all jingled 
up with vin ordinaire, who insists on turning around in his seat at 
every sharp curve to explain points of interest to the cash cus- 
tomers in the rear. 

“Listen, bandit,” I finally howls. “I was born in these 
4; here, now, mountains, and I know every rock by its first 
In fact, I rolled most of ’em up here myself.” 
wide-eyes the tin-can engineer. 

“Besides,” I goes on, 
“my name is Cook, and 
my friend here is Ignatz 
Baedeker. If you got any- 
thing to say, bottle it up 
and I'll hire a hall for you 
when we get to Nice, if, 


when, as and 
ever.” 

Between scares, 
you probably en- 


joy from the 


Upper Corniche 
the most beautiful combined land and sea show 
ever gathered together under one tent. Even as 


Emerson with his sawdust soul gazes pop-eyed at 
the view. 

“Great, isn’t it?” I remarks. 

“Veh,” returns Breeze absently, “but I’m afraid it ‘d cost too 
much.” 

“What would?” I asks. 
Kansas?” 

“Painting a sign across here,” replies Emerson, “like the one 
the insurance folks have on the Rock of Gibraltar: ‘For Tart 
RvuGGED FEELING—TOASTED NIFTIES.’ Wouldn’t that be a 
knockout ?” 

“Tt’d certainly improve the scenery,” says I. ‘What this place 
has needed for years is a bunch of hot-dog kiosks, some mange- 
cure billboards and a garbage dump.” 

“Anything to break the monotony,” agrees Breeze. 


“Moving the whole layout ’ to Topeka, 


” 


“That ceme- 
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S. tery,” he goes on, pointing to one on the outskirts of Monaco, “is “What the devil are you doing?” yelps Breeze. “Telling a story 
a the livest thing I’ve seen on the trip.” or taking an inventory?” 

u “It belongs to the Casino,” I tells him, in the interests of “Well,” I shrugs, “you know what they say about me in the 

perjury. “That’s where they plant the bobos who’ve.gone broke States, don’t your” 

s and bumped themselves hence.” “No, I don’t,” barks Emerson, “but I should imagine that even 
n “That so?” comes back Emerson, interested. “I’ve heard a lot your best friends would hesitate to tell you... . . Go on with 
! about babies checking themselves out in Monte Carlo, but I the story, but step on it.” 

y thought it was mostly hooey.” “At the start,” I resumes, manufacturing the bologny as I goes 
., “Hooey, your eye!” says I. “I guess not a day goes by that along, “dear old Jerney wins heavily, running a shoe-string into a 
e two or three goops don’t roll off this bale of tears. Don’t be sur- tannery before the first day’s play is over. Then the luck goes into 
- prised,” I warns him, “if a jane at the same table with you reverse. Cyril loses all his ready and begins hitting the hock. 
e suddenly takes a heaping tablespoonful of cyanide and goes blotto The first thing he trades in for a ticket is a watch that had been 


right at your feet. If that happens, and you don’t want to be given to the third Earl of Billingsgate by the Fishmonger’s Guild 
d mistaken for a hick fresh from the bulrushes, just look politely of Tracy-over-the-River, Dumbchester, Kent, in 1532. But after 
t annoyed and go about your business.” a while Jerney’s luck changes—it gets worse. Desperate, he 
- “Funny I don’t see much in the papers about such goings-on!” begins shooting the landed property of his ancestors, but it’s no 

“Everything and everybody in Monte is fixed,” I comes back. use. If he puts the jack from the town house on the red, black 
“This is the way it works: A sap shoots away his last sou, then shows; if he stakes his quail-cover on the odd, along comes even.”’ 


e 
t himself. Before hardly anybody’s noticed what’s happened, the “Tt must be quite a sight,” remarks Breeze, “watching a noble 
body is dragged away through a trapdoor or sliding panel, and lord spreading a quail-cover over a roulette table.” 
carted off to the hotel. A handy sawbones, who’s called in, takes “Everything goes,” I grinds on. “The county seat at Marrow- 


a look out of the window at the yachts in the harbor, and swears bones, the perch-hatchery at Swiffledown-through-the-Woods, 


d that death was due to acute dandruff or malignant halitosis. The Cornwall, the grouch moors in Derbyshire, and even the family 
Z baby’s patted in the face with a spade, and that’s those.” plate. But is Jerney through?” 
- “Well,” grunts Emerson, “these gyps’ll never have the pleasure “T should think,” suggests Emerson cautiously, “that by this 
D of seeing me blow my brains out.” time it might possibly have dawned on Cyril that it wasn’t exactly 
u “Nobody,” I agrees, “will ever have that pleasure.” his day. However,” scowls Breeze, “the point isn’t if Cyril’s 
2 “Don’t they fan guys for guns,” inquires Breeze, “before they through; are you?” 
let °em in? I should think—” “Not quite,” says I, “but as Lady Godiva remarked, I’m near- 
“You should,” I cuts in, “and they do; but how you going to ing my clothes. With nothing of his own left,” I rambles on, 
stop °em from toting in poison?” “Tarbox gets funds through foul means. He forges the name of 
“All I can say,” decides Emerson brilliantly, “is that a person his uncle to a check, steals the mess-money from the Staffordshire 
is a simp to go harp-hunting over a gambling loss.” Buffs, robs his fiancée of her jewelry, embezzles his mother’s pen- 


sion money—” 

“That’s enough,” cuts 
in Emerson. “He had a 
right to kill himself.” 

“Kill himself!” I ex- 
claims. ‘Where did you 
get such an odd idea?” 

“Why, hang it all,” 
snarls Breeze, “didn’t 
you start to—” 

“Jerningham-Tarbox,” 
I interrupts, “went to 
Australia and became 
very wealthy in the sheep 
profession. Oh, I see. 

It’s young Dobson- 
Anddicks you’re 
thinking of. Want 
to hear his story?” 


























“T don’t know,” I argues. “Take the case of young Cyril Jern- 
ingham-Tarbox, who went west when I was here last winter. Here 
was a lad that had everything. He’d come out of the late un- 
pleasantness with a F.R.G.S., a G.H.Q., an A.W.O.L., an O.D. and 
several other prominent sections of the alphabet. He was heir to 
the Earldom of Billingsgate, with a county seat at Marrowbones, 
Glimish-under-Spray, Tiffleberry Corners, Hardpan, Sussex; a town 
house in Whitechapel; a shooting-box in Scotland; a halibut pre- 
serve at Langillwyangtnyowrsich, Wales; a quail cover in Mulli- 
gitawney, County Meath, Ireland; a stud at—” 
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“I dare you!” yelps Emerson. 

You'd imagine that the Casino at Monte Carlo would welcome 
a riche Américain come-on with a brass band, a chorus of school- 
children in white sashes and an address by the Prince of Monaco 
in person, but such is not the case. It’s tougher breaking into 
that gilded deadfall than into an organized charity with a hard- 
luck sory. 

First of all you got to fish out your passport and explain to a 
salmon-eyed gent that the Bertillon portrait in it is really that 
of your own private mug, but that you’ve combed your hair since 
it was taken on Eighth Avenue. Then you pay a gate shake-down 
and are let into the “kitchen,” but not until you’ve answered 
a flock of questions ranging from the size of your father’s socks 
to your mother’s maiden name by her second marriage. 

“‘What,”’ demands Breeze, “has my ma’s monicker got to do with 
her favorite son’s gambling?” 

“All these details,” I explains pleasantly, “are to facilitate the 
shipment of your remains.” 

While Emerson, of course, knows that I’ve been giving him a 
ride all the ways from Nice, the idea’s pretty well planted in that 
bobo’s bean that lots of saps do bump themselves off in the Casino 
or thereabouts. As a matter of fact, something over a hundred 
per cent of the suicide stuff you hear is the bunk. Only three kinds 
of folks ever come to Monte Carlo—those with so much jack they 
don’t care how much they lose, those who toss away a couple 
of hundred francs just to have something to write about on a 
post-card, and those who have so little money that they might 
as well be broke as the way they are. None of these groups carry 
any trained asps around with ’em. — 

Another phony that’s almost Biblical with the old gal in 
Dubuque is a picture of the Casino all a-clutter with grand dukes, 
beautiful dames with the French debt on their fingers and the 
Federal Reserve Bank around their necks, and British Foreign 
Office attachés being vamped in dim corners by Ivanya Polikoff, 
ace of the Russian secret service. There may be a couple of 
dukes around—dukes are a dime a dozen on the Riviera; but take 
it from me, sister, nine-tenths of the mob that 





Take It and Run! 


“Huh?” mumbles Emerson. 

“That woman over at the other end,” I goes on, “will bear 
watching too. She’s been fingering some pills in her handbag for 
the last half-hour. Notice how close the Casino hired hands are 
crowding her for a quick put-away. They know the signs.” 

“Let’s take a look at another game,” suggests Emerson, a trifle 
blondish around the gills. : 

I walks off into the bar for a shot in the arm, leaving Breeze 
in the “kitchen” for further study of the king of indoor sports. 
When I returns a little later, he’s at the cashier’s cage turning his 
dough into chips. 

“Ah,” says I. “All set to build a locomotive from a look at a 
time-table?” 

“It’s a cinch,” comes back Emerson. “I knew it wouldn’t take 
long for me to get a full confession from the roulette wheel, and 
I didn’t have to make it any promises, either.” . 

“What did it tell you?” I asks. 

“Double up when you lose,” returns Breeze. 

“Gosh,” I gasps, “that certainly is a new slant. How do you 
work it?” 

“Put a chip on the red,” explains Emerson. “If you lose, put 
two chips on the red, then three or even six, if you have to. Only 
two things can happen to you—either an even break or a win. 
Black’s not coming up four times straight, you know.” 

“It isn’t, hey!” I grunts. “Why, you poor fish, Old Man Noah 
tried out that system on the Ark. He bet Shem every day that 
it would quit raining the next morning, doubling up as he went 
along losing. It rained, as you may have heard in Indianapolis, 
for forty days straight, but before the end of that time, Shem 
owned the Ark and everything in or around it, including the dove 
and the olive branch.” 

“As you say,” comes back Breeze, “but no color is coming up 
forty times hand running. Doesn’t the law of averages spend the 
winter on the Riviera?” 

“Monaco,” I tells him, “is a separate country and makes its 
own laws. Anyway, there’s nothing in the law of averages that 

fixes the order in which red and black must 








infests the Casino is made up of wizened old 
hags with harpy lunch-hooks, half-pay army 
officers with more neuritis than nerve, and hun- 
gry-eyed frails who aren’t nearly as good as 
they ought to be and never were. 

For a while Breeze and I stroll around the 
“kitchen” watching the little ball fall and the 
little rake take. Emerson’s especially interested 
in the shabby boys and girls around the tables 
who are busy jotting down figures in notebooks. 

“What are they doing?” he asks. “Count- 
ing up the day’s take?” 

“Not even the day’s steak,” I tells him. 
“Those,” I explains, “are the babies with sure- 
fire systems. Many of ’em have been studying 
the dope for twenty years, and they eat less 
each year. When they finally go bust they put 
their info’ into pamphlets, usually billed, ‘The 
Secret at Last—How to Break the Bank at 
Monte Carlo’—and a lot of yokels buy ’em with- 
out even stopping to wonder why a guy with 
the secret has to peddle books in the street.” 

“Look,” says Breeze, “one of those clockers 
is making some bets.” An ashy-faced old spav, 
crouched over the table, puts a ten-franc chip 
on the fourteen, another on the red, a third on . 
even and a fourth on manque (one to eighteen). 
If fourteen clicks, he wins four ways. 

“He’s probably got it figured out,” I whispers 








‘POSSIBLY I’ve Been In- 

discreet, ’’ admits one gen- 
tleman to the other. Travel- 
ing from France to Italy with 
a very charming French 
who speaks the universal 
guage with her eyes, the occa- 
sion arose which Mr. Hellman 
completely chronicles for us in 
our next issue under the title 


“Possibly I’ve Been 
Indiscreet.’’ 





show up. What’s to prevent the rouge lady 
from taking ten or twelve bows in a row? If 
you had eighty-six million dollars and no cents,” 
I goes on, “you might put it over, but don’t 
forget the bank has a limit and also a number— 
zero—that loses for both black and red.” 
irl, “Bah,” snorts Emerson, “you make difficul- 
wed ties; I air them. Come over to the clinic and 
watch me operate.” 

Breeze plays his system with variations and 
more luck than most farmers have hay. After 
.copping off a bunch of coups on the colors and 
the dozens, he slaps a hundred francs down on 
the zero. 

“Sap!” I barks. 

“Zero,” announces the croupier, and pushes 
thirty-five hundred francs across the table. 

“Tt was a good old game,” gloats Emerson, 
dragging down M. Blanc’s heart’s blood, “but it 
done broke down. Let’s ride it again, cowboy.” 
This time he leads five hundred francs out by 
the ear and parks ’em on the house number. 

“Fat-head!” I snarls. 

“Encore le zero,” mutters the eagle-eye in 
the slot, and a collection of plaques and chips 
comes clattering over to the boy friend. Over 
twenty thousand francs to the good, and Breeze 
had started his streak with less than fifty! 
That’s what you call running a spool of thread 
into a cotton mill. 











to Emerson while the ball’s whirling, ‘“‘that since 





fourteen hasn’t shown up for two days, and 
black and odd have clicked three straight times, he’s due for a 
killing. Watch,” I adds, as the pill goes home. 

“Trente-trois, noir, impair et passe,” drones the croupier. 

“Did he win?” asks Breeze, excited. 

“Thirty-three,” I translates, “black, odd and the numbers be- 
tween nineteen and thirty-six. Outside of that, the old geezer 
cashes in heavy sugar.” 

The quadruple wallop doesn’t feaze the system-engineer any. 
With a shrug he moves away a bit from the table and enters some 
figures in his doomsday book. 

“T don’t like his looks,” I remarks gravely to Breeze, just to 
keep alive his interest in sudden death. “It wouldn’t surprise 
me the least to hear a shot and a thud any minute.” 


“Wonder what I'll do with the Casino,” 
bubbles over Emerson. “Think I ought to keep the same help?” 

By this time he’s got a mob around him, hard-eyed wrens with 
glittering smiles pawing him for luck, broken-down cadgers of 
both sexes begging with their lamps for handouts, and the rest 
of the rough-raff a winner attracts. 

For an hour I watches Breeze do his stuff, in the course of 
which he must have stepped his bank-roll up into the fifty-thou- 
sand class. 

“Come on,” says I at length, “and take it while it’s still to 
be took. They don’t give you money here, feller; they just loan 
it subject to call.” 

“My quota in this drive is a hundred thousand,” returns Emer- 
son, “and I’ll be over the top in a few minutes.” 
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Emerson is too dazed to argue. He hasn't time, any- 
how. He is slapped into a chair and the tube 
of a stomach-pump is jammed between his teeth. 


“All right, sucker,” I shrugs. “I’m going over to the Hotel de 
Paris for some chow. Meet me there when you’re through, and 
I'll stake you to a bean sandwich.” 

A half-hour later Breeze drifts in with the kind of smile only 
one out of five ever has. 

“Get it?” I asks. 

“Not quite,” answers Emerson. “The Casino is still down 
on my books for six thousand.” With which he drags out a roll 
of mille notes. “Ninety-four grand,” says he. “I’m going back 
after a bit and get the rest.” 

“Don’t be as silly as you look,” I growls. “You got around 
four thousand in money there. That’s a thousand for one on your 
investment. Take it, baby, and run!” 

“Not me,” snaps Breeze. “When I set a mark, it stays set. 
You know what they say about me in the States, don’t you?” 

“Even on this side,” I assures him, “the papers were full of 
it. Listen,” I goes on, “I thought you were down here to hunt 
up M. Pommefrite. I got a hunch he’s right in this hotel.” As 
a matter of fact, I had seen a trunk in the hall with that name 
on it. 

“Pommefrite’ll keep,” returns Emerson. “By the time I’m 
through with the Casino, I’ll probably buy out his chain of stores 
and stock ’em with Toasted Nifties. A hundred thousand, you 
know, is only my quota for today. I’m—” 

“Oh, hell,” I cuts in. “I’m going back to Nice.” 

“You might as well,” comes back Breeze. “I have a dinner 
date here tonight.” ” 

“Who with?” I asks. 

“A duchess, feller,” beams Emerson. ‘The Duchess de Vache.” 

“Sure she’s a duchess?” I inquires. 

“Certainly,” snorts Breeze. “Don’t you think I know a duchess 
when I see one?” 

“How do you tell ’em apart from countesses?” I goes on. “By 
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the way they comb their teeth? Duchess, my eye! Duchesses 
don’t go prowling around gambling casinos cadging meals from 
cross-eyed breakfast-food peddlers. ... . Titles on the Riviera 
are thicker than thieves, and just about as honest.” 

“That may be,” admits Emerson, “but this baby doll of mine 
is the real McCoy.” 

“Buy her a couple of drinks,” I suggests, “and she'll be a 
Toasted Nifty. Talking about titles,” I continues, “I'll bet that 
every deck-hand in this flop-house is a marquis or a count, with 
the possible exception of the bus-boy here.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” says the bus, throwing himself into 
a military stance. “I am the Duke Boris Techefsky.” 


BREEZE spends the night in Monaco, and I don’t get to see 
him again until the next afternoon, when I runs up to Monte 
Carlo to find out how his flirtation with Lady Luck is coming on. 
Not so hot. 

The evening before, he had stretched his string to a hundred 
thousand francs, but he’d quit only some sixty grand to the good. 

“That,” says I, “is what you get for kidding with a quota.” 

“Tt was like this,” explains Emerson. “I hit my mark within 
a half-hour after you ducked yesterday. Then I figured I might 
as well shake the Casino down for another thousand to pay for 
the dinner I was staging for the Duchess. I put ten looies on the 
red, and would you believe it, black came up six times in suc- 
cession. Doubling up, they took me for thirty-two thousand 
francs.” 

“A sap,” says I, “is a terrible thing. If folks knew when to 
quit, Monte wouldn’t last as long as a celluloid cat in hell.” 

“How,” demands Breeze, “does anyone know when to quit? 
How can—” 

“T know exactly,” I cuts in. 


“When?” bites Emerson. (Continued on page 112) 
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RS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

speaks with unique authority on poli- 
tics, especially in reference to women. She 
can bear witness from personal experience 
to what they can achieve and what is re- 
fused them. Her life has been spent in a 
political atmosphere. Her father was El- 
liott Roosevelt, a brother of Theodore 
Roosevelt; and her mother, who was Miss 
Anna Hall before her marriage, came from 
one of the oldest New York families, and 
was a descendant of Chancellor Livingston, 
who administered the oath of office to 
George Washington. 

As a girl Mrs. Roosevelt lived at the 
family estate at Tivoli-on-the-Hudson, an 
original grant to Chancellor Livingston; 
and her education was completed by three 
years of study abroad. She married, in 
1905, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who 
later was elected to the New York senate, 
where he served from 1910 until 1917. 

Appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Franklin Roosevelt served for eight 
years, during the entire period of America’s 
participation in the war. In Washington 
during this period Mrs. Roosevelt enjoyed 
unusual contacts with Government officials, 
diplomats, members of war missions, and 
officers of the Army and Navy. After the 
Armistice she visited Europe with her hus- 
band, who took charge of the closing of 
the naval aviation camps. Mr. Roosevelt 
resigned as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in 1920, to accept the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Vice-President of the United 
States. 

Mrs. Roosevelt herself has figured im- 
portantly in the Democratic Party since 
1921; for six years she served as finance 
chairman of women’s activities of the New 
York Democratic State Committee, and 
is also a member of the committee of 
Dutchess County. 

She is vice-chairman of the Woman’s 
City Club of New York, chairman of the 
Non-Partisan Legislative Committee, editor 
of the New York State Women’s Demo- 
cratic News, and is a member of the 


Board of Directors of the Foreign Policy Association and the 
Her acquaintance with political af- 
fairs is country-wide, and is extended to both parties. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is part owner of and teacher in a private school 
for girls, and in her county has launched a movement intended to 
In a furniture indus- 
try, started and financed by her, she aims to give employment to 
farm workers in the winter, and through other crafts to enable 


City Housing Corporation. 


solve the problems of agricultural people. 


farm women to earn their own money. 


Active as she is politically, Mrs. Roosevelt is devoted to her 
home, is the mother of five children, and is one of the most popu- 
lar and charming hostesses in the best circles of New York 


society —THE EptrTors. 
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men, and still is. 


W OMEN have been voting for ten 

years. But have they achieved ac- 
tual political equality with men? No. 
They go through the gesture of going to 
the polls; their votes are solicited by poli- 
ticians; and they possess the external aspect 
of equal rights. But it is mostly a gesture 
without real power. With some outstand- 
ing exceptions, women who have gone into 
politics are refused serious consideration by 
the men leaders. Generally they are treated 
most courteously, to be sure, but what they 
want, what they have to say, is regarded 
as of little weight. In fact, they have no 
actual influence or say at all in the conse- 
quential councils of their parties. 

In small things they are listened to; but 
when it comes to asking for important 
things they generally find they are up 
against a blank wall. This is true of local 
committees, State committees, and the 
national organizations of both major politi- 
cal parties. 

From all over the United States, women 
of both camps have come to me, and their 
experiences are practically the same. When 
meetings are to be held at which momentous 
matters are to be decided, the women mem- 
bers often are not asked. When they are 
notified of formal meetings where impor- 
tant matters are to be ratified, they gen- 
erally find all these things have been 
planned and prepared, without consultation 
with them, in secret confabs of the men 
beforehand. If they have objections to 
proposed policies or candidates, they are 
adroitly overruled. They are not allowed 
to run for office to any appreciable extent, 
and if they propose candidates of their 
own sex, reasons are usually found for 
their elimination which, while diplomatic 
and polite, are just pretexts nevertheless. 

In those circles which decide the affairs 
of national politics, women have no voice 
or power whatever. On the national com- 
mittee of each party there is a woman rep- 
resentative from every State, and a woman 
appears as vice-chairman. Before national 
elections they will be told to organize the 


women throughout the United States, and asked to help in minor 
ways in raising funds. 
at which possible candidates are discussed, as well as party policies, 
they are rarely invited in. 
has ever been asked to serve on the platform committee. 

Politically, as a sex, women are generally “frozen out” from 
*any intrinsic share of influence in their parties. 

The machinery of party politics has always been in the hands of 
Our statesmen and legislators are still keeping 
in form as the successors of the early warriors gathering around 
the camp-fire plotting the next day’s attack. Yes, they have made 
feints indicating they are willing to take women into the high 
councils of the parties. 


But when it comes to those grave councils 


At the national conventions no woman 


But, in fact, the women who have gone 
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into the political game will tell you they are excluded from any 
actual kind of important participation. They are called upon to 
produce votes, but they are kept in ignorance of noteworthy plans 
and affairs. Their requests are seldom refused outright, but they 
are put off with a technique that is an art in itself. The fact is 
that generally women are not taken seriously. With certain ex- 
ceptions, men still as a class dismiss their consequence and value 
in politics, cherishing the old-fashioned concept that their place 
is in the home. While women’s votes are a factor to be counted 
upon, and figure largely in any impending campaign, the individual 
women who figure in party councils are regarded by their male 
confréres as having no real power back of them. And they 
haven't. 

Men who work hard in party politics are always recognized, or 
taken care of in one way or another. Women, most of whom are 


voluntary workers. and not at all self-seeking, are generally ex- 
pected to find in their labor its own reward. When it comes to 
giving the offices or dealing out favors, men are always given 
precedence. 

They will ask women to run for office now and then, sometimes 
because they think it politic and wise to show women how gen- 
erous they are, but more often because they realize in advance 
their ticket cannot win in the district selected. Therefore they 
will put up a woman, knowing it will injure the party less to have 
a woman defeated, and then they can always say it was her sex 
that defeated her. Where victory is certain, very rarely can you 
get a woman nominated on the party ticket. 

Of course there are women all over the United States who have 
been elected to high and important offices. There are three women 
in Congress; there have been two woman governors; and women 
sit in various State legislatures and hold State offices. 
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In New York City one could cite several who have 
not only been elected but who have conducted them- 
selves in office with ability and distinction. But does 
that indicate any equal recognition or share in politi- 
cal power? Infinitely more examples come to mind 
of women who were either denied a nomination or 
who were offered it only when inevitable defeat stared 
the party leaders in the face. 

When, some years ago, it came to putting women 
on the Democratic State Committee in New York, 
only two outstanding men openly approved of the 
move. A number were willing, but a great many more 
were indifferent. Governor Smith wanted women on 
the committee, believing they had something to con- 
tribute, and that they should have recognition for 
what they could do. Quite unlike Governor Smith, 
many other men come to mind who hold important 
positions of power in New York State. They deal 
with the women in a spirit of most deferential cour- 
tesy; but as many of us know, they heartily dislike 
the idea of women mixing in politics, are antagonistic 
to those who are active, and can be depended upon to 
do all in their power to render the women’s influence 
negative. 

Beneath the veneer of courtesy and outward show 
of consideration universally accorded women, there is 
a widespread male hostility—age-old, perhaps—against 
sharing with them any actual control. 

How many excuses haven’t I heard for not giving 
nominations to women! “Oh, she wouldn’t like the 
kind of work she’d have to do!” Or, “You know 
she wouldn’t like the people she’d have to associate 
with—that’s not a job for a nice, refined woman.” 
Or more usually: “You see, there is so little patron- 
age nowadays. We must give every appointment the 
most careful consideration. We've got to consider the 
good of the party.” “The good of the party” elimi- 
nates women! 

When no women are present at the meetings, the 
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Three of Mrs. Roosevelt’s children. 


leaders are more outspoken. (Continued on page 141) 
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The most graphic pen, writing of 
youth, is Rupert Hughes’. Living 
at the edge of Hollywood, he has 
unusual opportunity to know the 
young ones, boys and girls, caught 
in the craze for thrills, excitement. 


OUISE TODD was one of those countless contra- 

dictory children whose devotion to their fathers 
and mothers is always ex post’ facto. *She did not love 
them quite enough to obey them and stay at home; 
but after she was in trouble, she was passionately 
eager to steal back home and save them from the pangs 
of knowledge. 

And now she was in jail! Only eighteen and al- 
ready in jail—and not quite sure whether she liked 
it or not! 

At first she had been almost destroyed by the mere 
fact of arrest and imprisonment. She had fainted; 
she had pleaded; she had gone into a mania of hys- 
terics. Now she was calm, but it was the calm of a 
despair so deep that she was almost glad to be locked 
away from a world where such things could happen. 

She could now see that she had done certain rash 
and foolish things, but they had not been punished. 
Her disaster had come upon her when she tried to do 
the wise thing and escape from the consequences of 
her folly. 

There had been nothing wicked in her folly. She 
had been restless and had accepted an invitation to 
take tea with a man who had been formally introduced 
to her by a friend of hers. She had dreamed of ex- 
ploring the desert and watching the sunset and the 
dawn in the mountains; but she had never planned to 
take the journey. She had consented merely to have dinner out 
under the stars with this Mr. Alfred Biggs. But there was 
nothing wrong in that, surely. That was poetry and the worship 
of God’s great Outdoors. She expected him to take her home 
early, of course. 

But Mr. Biggs “got fresh.” Louise most respectably refused 
to permit his liberties. She defended herself fearlessly from the 
brute, and finally by a bit of ju-jitsu caught his arm, twisted it 
behind him and pitched him down into a gully filled with cactus. 
Then, instead of waiting for him to return and murder her, or 
worse, she unhesitatingly borrowed his car, and struck out for 
home at full speed. 

Surely that was the right thing to do. When Biggs hailed 






Charley greeted Louise with solemnity: ““My 


another car and pursued her, she outran him. That too was surely 
the right thing to do. And luck had been with her. 

If she had gone on home, abandoned the car and told her father 
and mother just what had happened, she would have escaped all 
this. But her parents were darling old fogies, who always put the 
wrong construction on everything and never could be convinced 
that their children could and must take care of themselves. To 
spare their feelings and save them from distress, Louise had 
decided to go to a telephone and ask her friend Charley Scudder 
to meet her, take her home in his car, and provide her with an 
alibi that would satisfy her parents. As for Mr. Biggs’ car, she 
would leave that at a garage for him to find. 

Going slowly down a quiet side-street in search of a drug-store 
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dear Mrs. Biggs, I am deeply distressed to find you, of all people, here!” 


telephone, she had turned her car away from a baby carriage and 
run into a little girl. For that she had been arrested and accused 
of murder. The child had turned out to be uninjured, and the 
murder charge was withdrawn, but she was still charged with 
driving while drunk. Since Mr. Biggs had a bottle of liquor hidden 
in his car, she had been accused of carrying liquor. This meant 
that the car would be confiscated—which she did not mind. But it 
also meant that she might go to jail for months and months. 

Charley Scudder’s task was none too easy, for he was very 
deep in the dark as to just what Louise had done to break. into 
jail, why she had chosen the name of Biggs of.all names, and 
how she had come to call herself “Mrs.,” of all things. She had 
not dared to explain over the telephone. 





Charley was as scared as he 
was confused, and tried to hide 
his terror under a mask of hilar- 
ity. He breezed into the station 
and hailed the desk-sergeant with 
the impudence of a spring 
zephyr: 

“Well, Sarge! How’s biz? I 
haven’t been arrested this time. 
The fact is, I’ve come to make 
a complaint. I’ve been held up 
and robbed.” 


The desk man sighed and 
reached for his pen. 

“Where? Of what? And by 
who?” 

“By one of your own police- 
men,” 

The sergeant gasped: “One of 


our officers held and 
robbed you?” 

“Yes sir. I came down here 
with a handful of beautiful cigars 
for your birthday present, and 
one of your officers stopped me 
and took every one of them in 
spite of my screams. If I’d had 
my gun, I’d have taken them 
back, but I was helpless.” 

“Who was this thievin’ cop?” 
the sergeant growled. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t betray him 
for worlds. He is only a young 
feller starting in business, and 
wild horses wouldn’t drag his 
name from me. His initials, 
however, are Aloysius Francis 
Xavier McSorley.” 

“McSorley, eh? And he took 
my cigars, did he? Well, I'll 
break him for this,” said the 
sergeant. “You haven’t got any 
chewin’ on you, have you?” 

“Only a little gum, if that will 
do you any good.” 

“Well, it’s better’n 
What else ails you?” 

“You have a little friend of 
mine who got into your palace by 
mistake. Mrs. Alfred Biggs.” 

“Oh, her! Whew! She’s sure 
raised hell round here. The ma- 
tron is simply wore out with 
her. We’ve had some swell fit- 
throwers in our day, but that 
baby can do things with hysterics 
that she must have wrote herself.” 

“Well, you see, it’s her first ex- 
perience of your hospitality, and 
she didn’t understand what a 
swell jail you run. I’ve come to 
take her off your hands for to- 
night and bring her back tomor- 
row with a wardrobe trunk and 
her radio so that she can make 
herself at home.” 

“If you can get a good excuse 
for takin’ that gal out of here, 
Her husband sure has my sym- 
Why don’t he come after 


you up 


nothin.’ 


don’t you never bring her back! 
pathy. Where is that guy anyhow? 
her?” 

“Well, that’s a long story,” said Charley, who was wondering 
the same thing. ‘“You’re too young to know it all, but I’ll tell 
you as much as is good for you as soon as I’ve seen my client.” 

“Client? Who’re you to have a client? So that baby’s got a 
husband and a lawyer a’ready! She aint over eighteen and she’s 
on the blotter for bein’ a murderess, a hit-run driver, drivin’ while 
intoxicated, and without a license, and carryin’ illicit liquor in 
the car.” 

Charley was staggered, but he murmured: 

“Oh, is that all? I thought it was something serious.” 
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“It would ’a’ been seriouser if the baby she killed hadn’ ’a’ got 
well and run on home. All you got to explain now is the other 
things. Go on in now and let her fill you up with lies, and then 
you come out and tell me a good one—and sée that it’s good, 
young feller.” 

There was genuine appeal in the sergeant’s voice. He was like 
the poor devil in Kipling’s poem when the sinless Tomlinson tried 
to get into hell, and Satan wanted him to stay out because the 
place was crowded and coal was high. And so it was with this 
precinct station. 

It was no longer a receptacle for burglars, footpads, wife-beaters, 
murderers and other desperadoes, but a hotel for transients, for 
breakers of traffic rules, people who left their cars in one place too 
long, or for Volstead-violators who came in like elected representa- 
tives of the vast majority. 

The jail was kept so busy receiving and dismissing the most re- 
spectable citizens and citizenesses caught in merely technical trans- 
gressions, that there was hardly any room left for the dangerous 
and the ruthless criminals for whom iron-barred cells were built. 

This sergeant had won his promotion honestly by hard and faith- 
ful pavement-pounding, by saving frightened fat women from burn- 
ing buildings, by risking his life in battles with escaped maniacs, or 
bloodthirsty gunmen. He had seen his comrades shot dead in 
lonely warehouses, or in running gun-fights through the streets. He 
had been stabbed, shot, knocked senseless with clubs, lead pipe 
and brickbats, but he had never run away or avoided a danger. 

That was what he called being a policeman. Scaring little girls 
to death was a side-line he did not relish. 

He had nothing but sympathy for the pretty little “Mrs. Biggs,” 
who had been brought in dazed and weeping, accused of having 
taken a drink and of accidentally bumping into a child. He knew 
that a night in the cell and her name in the papers could do nobody 
any good and only irreparable harm to everybody. He was like 
a trapper who finds a young doe in the steel jaws he had set for 
a wolf. He really meant it when he begged Charley Scudder to 
bring him a good lie. 


HEN Charley was led into the room where Louise awaited 
him, he gave her the high sign to make no outcry. He 

greeted her with solemnity: “My dear Mrs. Biggs, I am deeply 
distressed to find you, of all people, here.” 
As soon as they were alone, he whispered: 
“In the name of Mike, Toddy, tell me it aint true!” 
“About me running over the little girl?” ' 
“No, I don’t mean that, but about you being Mrs. Alfred Biggs. 
can’t bear it!” 
“Of course it’s not true.” 
“Then how did you come to choose that name? Is it a sort of 
pen-name—for use when they put you in the pen? Surely there 
aint nobody named Biggs in your list of acquaints, is there?” 

“There was, but he’s off the list now.’” 

She told him the whole story, exaggerating rather than minimiz- 
ing her own share in the flirtation. She was in that somber mood 
where the soul finds a bitter solace in heaping accusations upon 
itself. She made herself out a monster of imbecile iniquity. 

Charley had never been a silly wild girl so hungry for adventure 
that she would flirt with an unknown man and risk her life and 
all in his company; but he had been a silly wild boy so hungry for 
adventure that he had flirted with unknown women and risked his 
life and all in their company. He had never run over anybody, 
but that was due more to luck than good management, and far less 
to his individual conservatism than to the astounding agility the 
public has acquired. 

Charley Scudder delivered not one word of moral lecture to 
Louise, though he had her helpless before him. In fact, when she 
groveled in remorse for knocking down the little girl, Charley ad- 
ministered some much-needed moral uplift: 

“VYou’re the one I feel sorry for, Toddy. When you hit the 
little girl, you were trying to keep from hitting two other little 
girls, weren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, where’s any blame coming to you? You're the victim of 
one of fate’s dirtiest little tricks, and instead of sockin’ you into a 
cell, you deserve a martyr’s crown. You've had the hot end of it 
to hold, and before I'll let anybody add to your sorrows, I'll break 
this damn’ jail down myself or blow it up with TNT—anything 
rather than leave you here an hour longer.” 

“Oh, Scuddy! Scuddy!” 

Louise needed above all things on earth just one word of sym- 
pathy and just one hint that she still had a friend on earth. Tears of 
strange refreshment sprang to her burning eyelids; she murmured: 

“Oh, Scuddy, do you remember when you took me to the opera 
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Hot Toddy 


that night when they sang ‘Lohengrin,’ and Elsa, or whoever it was, 
got into such trouble and nobody would lift a hand to save her and 
suddenly along came Lohengrin right across the lake riding on a 
swan—do you remember?” 

“Vaguely.” 

“Well, you’re Lohengrin to me, a savior sent from heaven.” 

“Thanks for the comp’ment—if it is a comp’ment, Toddy. As 
I remember it, Lohengrin was a tenor, and the swan’s head fell off 
or something.” 

“Yes, and then when she asked him his real name, he got mad 
and rode away on the swan-ferry leaving her flat.” 

“You'll never do that to me, will you, Scuddy?” 
_“I promise you that no swan shall ever come between us. Be- 
sides, you know my real name, and you can have it for your own 
as soon as we get you divorced from this man Biggs.” 


‘THEY put their young and foolish heads together. The two 
made hardly one good brain; but perhaps that was better, for 
the sergeant was more inclined to conspire with two ignorant inno- 
cents than with the most cunning lawyer. 
Charley tried to be both analytic and synthetic: 
“The first thing to remember is the fact that you were formally 
introduced to the Biggs beast by young Oscar Jones—Oskiewowwow 
Jones—old man Horace Jones’ boy Oscar. Old Horace Jones is a 


-power in this man’s town, and I’ve no doubt that a word from him 


will get you out of here in a jiffy. Ill find Oscar and his rich 
father and make him say ‘Open sesame’ or whatever else is neces- 
sary. I will then find this Mr. Biggs and give him the beating of 
his life.” 

“Oh, don’t do that!” Louise moaned. “I’ve given him one beat- 
ing already tonight. Just tell him I’m horribly sorry, and I'll 
marry him if necessary, or—oh, anything to save Papa and Mamma 
from dying of shame.” 

“Be clam! Be clam, my dear! Well, we'll save Mr. Biggs for 
dessert. First, I must find Horace. You wont mind if I leave 
you here just a little while?” 

She minded it so little that he had to tear her hands away and 
hold them in both his own. Though she had for a time welcomed 
the thought of a long solitary confinement, now she had an ague 
of terror that Charley thought would shake her to pieces. He 
waited until the spasms subsided a little; then he dropped her 
quivering hot hands and ran. 

He decided that it would be more discreet to telephone from a 
booth outside the station... .. 

He paused to study the car belonging to that man Biggs. It 
was still standing at the curb, and he recognized iit by Louise’s 
description of it. It fascinated him as the instrument of the girl’s 
rescue and her destruction too. As he turned away, another car, 
with one lamp dark, drew up behind it; three excited men leaped 
from it, and one of them shouted: 

“There she is! That’s my car!” 

The man was bigger and older than Scudder and in an ugly mood, 
but love and the importance of his mission emboldened the young 
man. He tapped the fellow on the shoulder vigorously. The man 
gave a start that might have argued an uneasy conscience or a 
state of nerves; it was really due to the fact that Scudder had. 
tapped a group of submerged cactus needles. 

“This is Mr. Biggs, I believe,” said Scudder. 

“That’s me, and who’s you?” said Biggs, lifting his coat away 
from his shoulder. 

“T’d like a word with you alone,” said Scudder, and took him 
apart—as the saying is. 

With great solemnity he uttered words that some angel—black 
or white—dictated to him: 

“Mr. Biggs, I represent Miss Louise Todd. My client has told 
me of your beastly attack on her, and has retained me to see that 
you are punished. She brought your car to the police station to 
ask for your arrest, but I have almost persuaded her that a civil 
suit for damages might be better. There was liquor in this car, 
and I may not be able to save it from confiscation.” 


IGGS gasped. He was afraid of lawyers, and with good reason. 
He had found that contact with them was expensive, whatever 
happened. Scudder was young, but everybody was young nowadays 
Biggs had not enjoyed his evening any too well at best. He had 
found time to realize how far from handsome his conduct would 
look before any court, or any crowd. All he asked of fate was 
the return of his car, permission to escape to the desert, and the 
privilege of never seeing again the poisonous little siren who had 
lured him to such a trap. 
He knew nothing of Los Angeles law and wanted to know even 
less. He permitted Scudder to tell him the most outlandish things, 
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By Rupert Hughes 















law. 
He had no reason to 


of you to be sent out in 
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Helen found 
Louise staring at 
a strip of news- 
paper. “Have 
they published 
the truth about 
you?’” said 
Helen. ‘No, 
darling—this is 
a family paper!” 





But since you failed in y 
can’t persuade her to withdraw the charge on condition 
that you solemnly promise never to molest her further.” 

“Molest that gal?” said Biggs. “I’d as soon molest a 
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and swallowed them all in the conviction that nearly all 
laws are ridiculous and all lawyers dangerous. He did not 
know that Louise had been arrested or why, and he was 
frightened stiff at the thought of her charging him with 
assault, attempted outrage and violation of the Volstead 


doubt Scudder’s word when he 


said: “My client’s breathing fire and giving descriptions 


a general alarm for your arrest. 
our hellish purpose, I'll see if I 


love-nest of rattlesnakes.” 

“Very good,” said Scudder. 
“You wait here and I'll see if I 
can appease her. She still feels 
it her public duty to prosecute, 
but as a friend of the family I 
prefer to let the matter drop en- 
tirely. Just you wait here. Don't 
let the police see you.” 

Biggs promised to wait; and 
he waited, while Scudder went 
back to the jail. On his way in, 
Scudder was visited by another 
heavenly inspiration. Having 
told Biggs a pack of lies, he de- 
cided to tell the sergeant none. 
He had the wisdom to throw 
himself on the man’s mercy. 

Leaning on the desk, he poured 
out the whole truth, appealing to 
the heart of a policeman, a heart 
than which none is tenderer 
when approached with meekness, 
honesty and a cry for help. 

“Listen here, Captain.” 

“Sergeant.” 

“Sergeant now, perhaps, but 
captain soon, if I have any pull 
with the powers that have been 
holding you down. Inside there, 
you've got a little eighteen-year- 
old girl of a good family, the 
best-hearted little thing in the 
world, and we're going to get 
married as soon as—well, you 
can see what I think of her, if 
I want to marry her.” 

“IT thought her name was 
Biggs. Is she a widder a’ready?” 

“No! That was just the stall 
of a frightened little girl. You 
see, she went out riding with a 
yellow dog named Biggs. She 
met him quite formally, and he 
tried to get gay, you know, and 
she wouldn’t have it. She pushed 
him over into a bed of cactus 
and ran off with his car. 

“He and a pack of hoodlums 
followed her in another and she 
got away. In her excitement 
she ran into one little girl while 
saving the life of another. She 
didn’t even know she had hit the 
child. She nearly died when 
the policeman told her the baby 
was killed. That was punish- 
ment enough if she’d commit- 
ted a dozen crimes. 

“Well, the baby isn’t hurt, but 
the girl in there has had about 
all she can stand. If you keep 
her in a cell all night, she'll die 
or go mad; you'll only break 
the hearts of her parents, the 
dearest people on earth 

“Besides, Captain,—Sergeant ! 
—what good will it do to punish 
her (Continued on page 128) 
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Broader. He's So Dumb 
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I tell feller we want new close 

for my broader. Thees guy 

all smiles weeth hands. He 

bring out four-five soots with 
lotsa talk. 


Y broader, he’s joost com from Old Con-tree to ’Nited States. 
na My broader, hees name Joe—he’s one arful dumb coo-coo. 
fact. 

I been in thees ’Nited States som time now—feefteen mon’s, com 
Toosday, and I am pretty smart feller weethout bragging. I am 
self-maked man—I catch on queek—learn ’Nited States talk in 
no time, and mak lotsa monee in boot-leg beesness. That’s me! 

Long time ago—I sendum letter to my broader weeth bank 
paper-check for pay heem five hundred bucks cash monee. I 
tell heem how to com to thees ’Nited States easy—how to get 
in thees ’Nited States weethout passport—no bother weeth quota 
—no trouble—no worree—all fix, lik for me. I tell heem how I 
get fixum op in Canada weeth new close, hair cut—evver t’ing 
O. K.—get in auto—com over on ferry boat—ack drunk to fool 
Custom guys whose t’ink I am reg-lar old time citizen com back 
from souse in Canada. I tell my broader how I got evver t’ing all 
fix for heem to com same way. I got same slick wize-guy to 
slipum my broader over like-wize when he com. But—my broader 
—he don’ com. 

I worrie—I worrie—I t’ink mebbe ocean boat sink—I t’ink all 
kindsa bad t’ings who can happen to my broader—I don’ know wat 
to do. I ask slick feller if he seed my broader—he’s always say 
no. I am sad—joosta like lady in moving-pitch whose sweetie 
has went. 

Then—my broader, he’s com! 

I hug heem—I kees heem—I hollar plenty, you bet—I so glad 
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Illustrated by 
David 


Hendrickson 


to see heem. He’s 
com to my place 
where I live—all by 
heemself. We talk 
plenty in Old Con- 
tree language—I say 
to heem—watts- 
matter — why hees 
hold op thees pa- 
rade. He say he’s feel bad 
he’s so long to get here to 
see me—but he’s not lik to 
fool ’Nited States law fellers 
—he’s ’fraid he might get 
caught—poot in jail—and 
also why shood he gif thees 
slick guy two hundred bucks 
to get heem in thees contree 
—when hees get in for 
northing—regular way. He’s wait hees turn 
on quota—com by Ellis Island—com by 
steerage on boat—he’s still got three hun- 
dred bucks left from the five hundred I 
sent heem. 

I can t’ink of northing to say to a broader 
lik thees. He’s joosta so dumb. 

My broader try to give me back thees 
three hundred bucks—but I say no—I got 
plenty monee by my boot-legger beesness— 
I show heem I am good sport. I also show 
heem how self-made I got—I take heem a 
luok for my furnished apartment around. 
I show heem how swell is my apartment 

*—I make hees eyes pop. S’fact. 

I say luoka here, Joe—luok at thees bed—night time she foldum 
out on floor—I show heem—day time she foldum op in wall and 
luok lik entrance door—I show heem how ’tis. I show heem swell 
lamps—leavem on lighted all time—no haf to pay light bill—all fur- 
nished. I show heem bath room—nice shower-bath lik rain—nice 
hot water—take hot bath all day long—no haf to pay water or 
heat bill—all furnished. I show heem lec-trick stove, lec-tric 
icebox, lec-trick fan, lec-trick radio, lec-trick fone and door-opener, 
lec-trick cleanum-op-sucker, lec-trick wash-macheen and ironer in 
basement, lec-trick runum-yourself-ele-vater—all lec-trick—all lat- 
est stuff—all verrie swell and classee. He’s can only luok with 
open mouth—he’s almos’ not believe what he’s see. Hees not 
say anyting for long time—then he’s say: 

“Evver t’ing verrie nice,” he’s say, “but—I joosta t’ink—I 
joosta. haf a t’ink—whata helluva fix you be in if Lec-trick 
Companee go on bum.” 

My broader, he’s joosta lik wooman—he’s so dumb. 

I so disgust weeth heem—TI say com on—I show youse how Dee- 
troit luok. I tak heem on top story of bus—for ride down town 
to see lec-trick lights that never go on bum so far. 

My broader is verrie ammuse when thees bus feller collect dime 
in little macheen in hees hand—he’s wan to know why does thees 
conductor-man not tak monee in hand—why puttum in macheen 
first. I oxplain to heem—I tellum heem how Bus Companee don’ 
trust thees man—everybody mus’ put dimes in macheen which 
count monee. My broader say thees verrie fonnee t’ing—Com- 
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He's bring Old Contree girl weeth heem for his bride. Thees are height of hees dumbness. 


panee don’ trust man for li’l dime—but let heem go away every- 
where with great big bus—all by heemself. My broader is use- 
less to oxplain to further. He’s so dumb. 

I show heem all thees high buildings—sky-scrapers. We luok 
to top of evver one. My broader t’ink it is swell stuff—all so high 
op—but he’s say that he’s go to buy in one-story place—where 
feller whose pay rent don’ haf to pay for ele-vater and op-keep. 
One-story place mus’ sell cheeper—haf no ele-vater and door- 
keeper and janitor to pay—aint it. I say I don’ know ’bout that 
—as evverbody wans to getum in tall office buildings—all full op 
—one-story places nearly all empty. My broader—he’s joosta 
give li’l chuckle—dumb lik. 

As we ride along on top of bus I luok to my broader’s close—I 
sees thees close mak heem luok lik one beeg hick—they Old Contree 
close—not ’Nited States style, lik mine. 

I find place where ready-made close have for sale open all night 
—we luok in winder at swell close on nice shape. My broader, 
he wans to know if thees is pawnshop—I am insult at heem—he’s 
t’ink thees is secondhand close for sale, he’s say—I ondorstand 
how ’tis—he’s t’ink all close are made—fitum op, by tailor—lik 
in Old Contree. He’s so dumb I don’ oxplain. 

We go inside and I tell feller we want new close for my 
broader. Thees guy all smiles weeth hands. He’s breeng out four- 
five soots weeth lotsa talk. My broader is soprised how soots fit 
heem like tailor-made close. We take heem—lI say to shop feller 
and pay heem cash monee outright—not on time payments lik he’s 
t’ink at first. My broader poot on new soot—old ones to be 
sendum out. 

Next door, we get new shoose for heem also. 

While we’s got new soot for my broader—I haf go out and 
fone op my girl friend Purl for to meet us at swell moving pitch’ 


house—weeth ‘nother girl friend she to'bring for Joe. I now tell 
Joe—we go meet thees girl friends. He say shoos—so we go 
to place and find my Purl and ‘nother swell looker already stamp- 
ing foot over lateness. 

My broader are more dumber weeth wooman than else-wize. 
Hees get red lik fire-truck in face—when I haf heem intro-duce to 
my Purl and other pip. He’s so used to not shake hands of 
ladee in Old Contree that he’s almos pear-lize when thees girls try 
to shake hees hand—how-de-do. He shake hand lik dead fish— 
puttum in pocket queek. I haf to oxplain—he’s joost com from 
Old Contree—else-wize, thees girls t’ink he poot on swell hotel— 
stuck op—weeth them. 

We’s haf to stand in long line to gettum ticket outside—at 
door is big guy in swell general soot—he take ticket and give back 
piece for souv-ve-neer—’nother guy in soldier soot tell us to step 
thees way—more uney-form guys tell us where to step—after while 
we’s at back of crowd whose listen to ‘nother guy—bal-co-nee 
seats, only—sit down queek. My broader, he’s wan to sit down 
—too mooch stand op—I haf to tell heem to shod op—no class 
to sit on shelf—keep on hees shirt, li’l while—all ’Nited States 
peepool haf to stand op long time when out for pleasure in 
pitcher show. 

After hour or two—we’s find oosher whose shine flash light on 
spot where are we to sit—ten-’leven peepool kick on our shins— 
they so mad ’cause we’s find seat in dark. I unfold my seat on 
feller’s foot that haf no beesness to be on my seat—Purl, she sit 
down reel close to me—hang on coat arm and hold my hand. 
I hope other girl friend doing same for Joe—help heem to got 
over being dumb. Show las’ three hour—mebbe two. Swell show 
make Joe pop hees eyes weeth mout’ open. 

First t’ing we see is moving pitch’ (Continued on page 98) 
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“the Wolf Woman 


Illustrated by 


James Montgomery Flagg 


The Story So Far: 


YNAMITE MARY, they called her, this girl whom wealthy 

John Caver found was manager of the North Woods camp 
he had purchased for his daughter in her great difficulty. And 
it was this girl, who had made her lone way and defended her 
integrity here in the wilderness—who had indeed already saved 
Caver’s own life after a canoeing accident—it was upon this girl 
Mary Moyne whom his daughter Joan would have to depend, 
Caver reflected. And he recalled that dreadful family conference 
in his luxurious New York library, when he had proposed com- 
pelling a marriage between Joan and Ronny— 

“Joan,” her sister Gail had observed, “says that stuff went out 
with crinolines. She says she couldn’t morally live with a man she 
doesn’t love. She still regards herself as engaged to Allan Somer.” 

And then—the telephone had rung, bringing the news that 
Ronny had been killed in an airplane accident... . . 

So Joan Caver’s friends were told that she had been sent to 
the North Woods because of threatened lung trouble, and she 
came to Trail End and solitude and the care of Mary Moyne 
till her baby was born. And when unexpectedly her fiancé Allan 
Somer was reported coming to see her, Joan fled to New York, 
leaving Mary to care for her baby and to meet Allan. 

For Mary had agreed to assume responsibility for the child; 
in exchange Caver was to take her into his own home and give 
her the education and opportunities for which she had so longed. 

Somer arrived at Trail End, accepted Mary’s story of Joan’s 
departure and stayed on for a few days. Then Mary herself 
made the strange journey to New York and the country-house 
of the Cavers, taking with her, to this place of luxury and liveried 
servants, the child—and her snowshoes and big revolver. .... 

To Joan, of course, the presence of Mary and the little boy 
Martin at Westbrook was a continual reminder; and Allan 
Somer’s friendly interest in Mary aroused a jealousy that pres- 
ently exploded in ugly fashion. 

Caver had legally adopted Mary, and had employed a tutor and 
social mentor for her, Betty Wilder; now he insisted on Joan’s 
giving a party in Mary’s honor. Joan acquiesced—too readily. 
And the party was all too gay. As a climax, nicely timed, the 
lights flashed on in the conservatory, to disclose to Somer and the 
others a notorious gallant making violent love to Mary. 

The fact that Mary was responding with a hearty punch to 
the professional Lothario’s jaw somewhat altered the effect. But 
to Mary this palpable plot was too much. “I’m going back 
where I belong,” she announced; she would take the child too. 

While Mary, in white-hot wrath, made ready for immediate 
departure, Somer telephoned Caver, who was in Washington; and 
as a result of that conference, Mary found the child missing: 
with Caver’s approval, Somer had ordered Martie sequestered in 
order to hold Mary with them in New York till her anger cooled. 

Tragedy followed, however; for while Martie was in the care 
of a chauffeur’s wife, and while Mary was prowling New York like 
a hound in search of him, the child fell ill—and was brought back 
to Westbrook only to die. 

It was some days afterward that Somer seized an opportunity 
to cross-examine Mary as to the circumstances of Martin’s birth. 
She was eluding him as best she could, when Joan appeared. 

“I’m sorry to interrupt your confidences,” she explained, “but 
they may not appear so important after I’ve said what I came 
here to say.” 

““What are you talking about?” 

“I’m talking about Martie,” she said with deliberated slow- 
ness, “and the fact that I happen to be his mother... . . Ronny 
and I were married three days before he was killed in that plane 
crash.” And later she added: “You'll have to choose between me 
and your wolf woman.” (The story continues in detail: ) 


By Arth ur Strin ger 


ALLAN SOMER sat stunned as he heard the sound of Joan’s 
car die away along the winding drive bordered by its denuded 
shrubbery. And he felt equally denuded as he sat there struggling 
to reorganize a world suddenly fallen into chaos. He even seemed 
oblivious, at first, of the woman in the high-backed Italian chair. 
But Aurora Mary’s movement, as she rose to her feet, brought 
his preoccupied glance slewing slowly about to her face. His jaw 
hardened as he stared at her. It hardened so perceptibly that an 
answering hostility broke through the listless weariness of her eyes 
as she stood meeting that unrelenting long stare. 
“You're a good actress,” he said with a new and 
unlooked-for bitterness. To that, however, Au- 
rora Mary ventured no response. She merely 











“The wolf woman!” 
he gasped aloud, as she 
clutched at him with her 
left hand and struck 
at his face with her 
right hand clenched tight- 


ques wmOourOoutRy Face 


stood studying him with slightly commiserative eyes which in no 
way added to his happiness. Her very silence, in fact, seemed to 
goad him on to a new extremity of unrestraint. 

“Tt must have been hard!” he cried, surrendering to an in- 
cendiary note of mockery. 

“What?” was her curt inquiry. 

“Keeping up a réle so long,” he as curtly responded. “Playing 
both ends against the middle and fooling us to the finish.” 

Still again she chose silence, knowing as she did that reason had 
small place in that tumbling flumeway of revolt. 

“And now I hope you're satisfied,” he cried out of the corrod- 
ing mental misery that left him untouched by the momentary 
humility in her eyes. ‘ ; 

“I’m sorry this happened,” she was able to say in a singularly 
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The man who wrote 
the most successful 
frontier novel of 
recent years, “The / 
Prairie Wife,” here f 
tells the remarka- / 

ble tale of a frontier 

forest girl who was 
strangely taken in- 
to NewYork society. 


quiet and collected voice. For she had been through too much, 
that day, to experience any sustained emotional response to his 
scorn. She felt strangely denuded and blackened and scarred, like 
pine-lands over which a forest-fire had swept. 

“Tsn’t it what you wanted?” he was cruel enough to demand, 
hardening, manlike, before her promise of impassivity. Yet she 
was anything but impassive; for she too had been silently accumu- 
lating her reserves of bitterness. 

“No, it’s not what I wanted,” she answered, her voice un- 
naturally low. He was disappointing her, bitterly. He was emerg- 
ing from his hilltop glamour into mere man. And she had been 
blind enough to expect better things of him. 

“How am I to know that’s not another lie?” he challenged, sur- 
rendering to the tug of his slowly reviving passion. 
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She made an effort to remain calm. He was not himself; al- 
lowances, she inwardly repeated, had to be made for him. 

“Why should it be a lie?” she questioned. 

“For the simple reason, I suppose, that once a liar, as a rule, 
means always a liar,’ he said with a wearied bitterness that 
brought a red light dancing before her eyes. “And all that rescue 
stuff,” he went on with eviscerating scorn, “all that poppycock 
about saving John Caver from a watery grave—that’s another 
sheaf in your harvest of lies. You never saved Caver any more 
than you saved me. And you know it. It was only another leaf 
on your buried trap-jaws, the jaws that you set and waited for 
me to step into.” 

She turned slowly toward him and as slowly crossed over to 
where he stood. She was no longer lovely, with that grim harden- 
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ing of her full-lipped mouth 
and that unnatural glow in 
t.e eyes that stood out in the 
unnaturally pallid face. But 
she still kept a grip on her- 
self. 

“Ts that your idea of me?” 
she asked with a note of for- 
bearance that made him 
laugh. And that abrupt harsh 
lough of derision brought a 
slow flush to her face. 

“T might overlook your be- 
inz an accomplice to all this 
1otten double-dealing if I 
could forget it wasn’t aimed 
a: me. But I was the goat. 
You made yourself a living 
lie,” he abandonedly repeated, 
“from the moment I ‘clapped 
eyes on you. You were ready 
and willing to hamstring me 
for life, to tie me up in the 
meanest trap that a man of 
honor could face. You were 
ready, for your own selfish 
ends, to build a deadfall up 
there in your wilderness 
camp, and I was to be the 
poor pawing brute you were 
willing to see crushed under that mass of 
deceit. You hadn’t even the pride to keep 
your own name clean.” 

“T loved Martie,” she said with a simple- 
minded wistfulness that brought a sound 
from his throat dangerously close to a snort. 

“Loved Martie?” he mocked, still in the blinding clutch of 
his self-pity. “You mean you needed another woman’s child 
to feather your nest, to reach your own carefully thought-out 
ends. And you stooped to a cold-blooded bargain in deceit 
that’s cheapened and tainted even the people I’ve wanted to 
respect.” 

“Then how about Joan?” she was primitive enough to demand. 

He looked at her with an entirely new scorn in his eyes. 

“Yes, it would be like you,” he all but barked, “to drag Joan 
Caver back into it! But she at least took off the mask. And if 
she used the privileges of one class to shelter the customs of 
another, it doesn’t in any way excuse you. It still leaves you an 
accomplice to all this rotten double-dealing, a cold-blooded and 
calculating accomplice who was willing to soil her own name, pro- 
vided she was paid the price. And for the woman who does that, 
there is only one name.” 

“One name?” she echoed, her squared underlip quivering like a 
hurt child’s. 

“Ves, one name,” he repeated, his face now paper-white with 
passion. And he flung the abhorrent word at her in all its uncom- 
promising Anglo-Saxon brutality. 

Her reaction to that epithet was unreasoned and instinctive. 
The dikes of forbearance could no longer hold back the sullenly 
accumulated floods behind them. She struck him squarely and 
soundly on the face with her clenched hand. 

And his first feeling, as the knowledge of that blow was tele- 
graphed back to his brain, was one of neither resentment nor 
rage. He almost welcomed it. It seemed a vindication of all his 
earlier violence, a proof that savagery could be met only with 
savagery. But before he could articulate that feeling to his own 
satisfaction, the blow was repeated. It Yas repeated with unex- 
pected promptness and vigor, jarring his bony frame from head 
to heels and stunning him a little with the weight of muscle and 
sinew behind it. 

But behind the actual pain that shot through his body was still 
a half-amused tolerance at the thought of her ineffectual resort to 
force. She was only a woman; and no woman had a right to 
expect victory from any combat degraded to mere physical assault. 
They weren't built for such things. Yet her clenched and firm- 
corded fist, as it struck for the third time, came into stinging con- 
tact with his lip, and he was conscious of the disturbing taste of 
blood in his mouth. It was about time, he concluded, that the 
one-sided farce should end. 
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“Will you take that 
back?” she was gasping as 
she leaned toward him with 
blind fury on her face. He 
caught at her upraised arm, 
for his predominating feel- 
ing was still merely to de- 
fend himself from a tiger- 
cat in petticoats suddenly 
given over to madness. But 
she was too quick for him. 
The upraised arm circled 
and foreshortened and the 
tightened knuckles on the 
end of it came into violent collision with his slightly relaxed jaw- 
bone, throwing his head up and back and exposing a throat into 
which she sank a hammer-like left hand that made breathing a 
matter of pain. 

“Will you take that back?” she repeated, pressing in on him 
as he fell back, step by step, for the purpose of catching his 
breath again. 

“Why should I?” he,challenged, wiping his mouth with the back 
of his hand. It came away red, and the sight of his own blood 
staining cuff and hand-back brought an animalizing tingle of 
anger through his body. j 

He no longer retreated, but stood his ground and waited for her 
next blow, which he parried with his extended arm. He caught 
her by the throat, with that arm still extended, and thrust her 
determinedly back until she was bent over the heavy table-edge. 
His clasp was loose, and he had no intention of choking her, for 
there was still some shred of chivalry in his restricted efforts to 
protect his own person. There was even a trace of masculine con- 
descension in his mirthless smile as they stood face to face. He 
could still gaze at her with the slightly pitying tolerance of the 
lordlier male for the female who stood below him in stature and 
strength. 

But that one-sided smile of his seemed to lash her into a new 
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fury, for she suddenly writhed and 
twisted away from his grasp, bring- 
ing her dark bobbed head violently 
against the ledge of his chin-bone 
and throwing him off a balance al- 
ready precarious. So he fell away 
from her for the second time, intent 
now on eluding the blows she 
was hurling at him. He fended off those blows as best he could, 
still without the heart to strike at her. 

But deference, he saw, could go too.far. And flesh could stand 
only so much of this flailing fury. So he watched her with a narrowed 
tye, and as she once more swung at his face and fell short. he 
straightened his arms against her heaving shoulders, clutched them, 
and thrust her back with all the force that he could command. 
It sent her staggering and falling over a teakwood tabouret bur- 
dened with a small litter of Moorish bronzes. These fell clattering 
about her with a crash as they went down together. 

But she was on her feet again with catlike :nd incredible 
quickness. That fall, obviously, had increased her anger, for her 
spring toward him was like the spring of a catamount. He could 
see, by the flare from her eyes, that she had gone berserk, that 
she was no longer in control of herself, that she was,-to all prac- 































rid of her and her termagancy for all time. 


“Can't I take you out of 
this?” was his unex- 
pectedcry. “I'm perfect- 
ly happy,” she per- 
versely proclaimed. 


tical purposes, a 

madwoman. And 

from a madwoman it 

was his plain and 
natural duty to pro- 
tect himself. So 
there was no longer 
the old forbearing 
look on his face as 
he watched her, 
every move and 
every moment, par- 
rying her blows with 
his lean long arms. 
And when he saw his 
chance, he let one 
long arm encircle 
her body, pinning 
her flailing hands 
close to her side. 
Then he shifted his 
clasp to her shoul- 
ders, lifting her clear 
of the floor and 
shaking her, in. his 
rage, as a_ terrier 
shakes a rag. 

He shook her 
until her teeth 
clicked together, 
shook her humiliat- 
ingly, shook her 
until she gasped 
with an ignominious 
ne w_ helplessness. 
And when she 
sagged in his clutch, 
dazed and helpless, 
he flung her away 
from him. He flung 
her off with all his 
force, as though half 
ashamed of what he 
had done to her, as 
though some newer 
mood of revulsion 
prompted him to be 

He sent her catapult- 


ing against a Gothic side-chair, a delicate structufe of carved 
mahogany not made for the usages now confronting it, and it 
crumpled under the weight of the body hurled against it. 

Somer thought, at first, that the woman was stunned by her 
fall, that his way was clear for escape from that absurd and 
odious conflict. But her tardiness in rising to her feet, he soon 
saw, was. due to a clear-cut device of her own. For her out- 
stretched hand, as she lay there, was wrenching free from the 
mass of splintered mahogany one of the cabriole forelegs with 
carving at its knee. Before his dazed mind could determine any 
possible use for any such fragment of furniture, she was on her 


feet again. 


He remembered, even as he saw the free back-swing of her 
rounded arm, how he had watched her wield an ax as they once 
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fought a forest-fire together up beyond Trail-end Camp, how he 
had marveled at the power and precision of her strokes. And she 
had lost none of that power, he found, for her first blow would 
surely have cracked his skull had he not flung up a shielding arm 
and taken the force of it on a wrist-bone that burned with quick 
arrows of pain. She even struck a second blow, before he could 
close in on her, a blow that fell obliquely on his moist forehead 
and made him realize she was indeed not to be trifled with. He 
lunged at her, with a guttural cry of anger, caught the chair-leg 
as she swung it back, and with an entirely new savagery in his 
movements twisted it from her grasp. But even as he tossed the 
weapon over his shoulder, to a far corner of the room, she was 
clawing and tearing at his throat. He could hear the rend of 
linen as his collar and shirt-front ripped away. And her chair- 
leg must have cut a small vein in his temple, for the blood was 
now running down his face, half-blinding him. 


But this in no way deterred his opponent. It seemed, in fact, 

to add to her fighting fury, to paganize her and carry her com- 
pletely back to barbarity. She was beating at his face and breast 
with her open hands, breathing in quick gasps, her canine white 
teeth showing almost wolflike between her panting lips. And he 
could see a stain of blood, either hers or his own, on the straining 
white column of her throat. 

“The wolf woman!” he gasped aloud, contemptuously, as she 
clutched at him with her left hand and struck at his face with her 
right hand, once more clenched tight. 

“Take back your dirty lie!” she mumbled as she swung about 
and struck still again. And Somer’s jaw tightened with a newer 
desperation, for an increasing numbness of body and brain told 
him this sort of thing could not go on indefinitely. It had to 
end, and end quickly. And it was no time for half-measures. 
She had youth, he mistily remembered, and the advantages of 
youth. And she had a trick of weaving in that implied experience 
—experience, probably, with camp rowdies and lumberjacks in 
jocose warfare about a grub-shack. And only the tactics of the 
grub-shack could be applied to her. If he couldn’t shake her to 
her senses, he could at least tie her up, tie her up with a twist 
of tapestry, with a lamp-cord, with a strand of curtain material, 
but tie and hobble and truss her up, as exasperated cowboys truss 
up an outlaw mustang. And once so tied, she could be left to 
philosophize over the problem of how seldom physical combat 
finally settled a moral issue. 

But his enemy, at the moment, was not surrendering to phi- 
losophy. As she wove in again, he caught her by her tangled dark 
hair and jerked her stumblingly in against his shoulder. Before 
she could recover herself he had her by either wrist. He forced 
the twitching arms slowly forward, twisting them until her body 
quivered. That brought her face closer to his, so close that he 
could feel the heat of her breath, oddly animal-like, on his moist 
skin. But it disheartened him a little, as he stared into the opaque 
eyes still confronting him, to see that they were still uncapitulat- 
ing, still unconquered. So he increased the pressure, increased 
it until he could see her breath quicken and a tremor speed 
through her body. 

“You coward!” she gasped, amazing him by the intensity of 
the hate which he could read on the upturned face. Yet he had 
loved her once. He could admit that now, from the exiling 
heights of his animosity. And she had not always hated him. 
There was a time when her eyes had brightened and her voice 
had softened as he had leaned over her, vaguely hungering for 
the casual touch of her hand. There was a time when he would 
have been willing to pour a pure and unselfish compassion over 
her, to cherish her and fight for her. And now his one object 
was to hurt her, to break her on his wheel of pain. And her 
one object in life, even as she lay momentarily quiescent, pant- 
ing against his shoulder, was to conquer and crush him. She 
might, in her’ madness, even kill him. 


H E was still nursing that thought when she exploded into sudden 
action. Her hands were free again, even before he could read 
her intention. He assumed, at first, that she was going to start 
once more clawing and striking at him. But he was wrong in 
this, for she astounded him by passing a lithe arm about his body, 
by clasping him in a grip which, under different circumstances, 
might have been accepted as the appropriative embrace of aban- 
doned affection. She was hugging him. But at the same time 
she was in some artful way insinuating her slender leg between 
his, interlocking her ankle with his ankle, so that when she sud- 
denly swayed back from the hips and thrust forward again with 
all her strength. he had no way of stepping back and holding his 


The Wolf Woman 


balance. She even croaked, exultantly, as he fell heavily to the 
floor. But he reached for her instinctively as he went, and the 
weight of her body on his, they struck the waxed parquetry 
together. He could feel her knees tighten against his ribs and 
her fingers groping frantically for a hold, a hold on anything. 

He tried to throw her off, to struggle and fight his way free 
of her. But she clung like a leech. They rolled completely over, 
in that uncouth scrimmage, upsetting a metal reading-lamp as they 
went. They crashed into a delicate-legged writing-desk, which 
went over with clatter of silver and glass. They twisted and 
writhed and gyrated against a Florentine cabinet that toppled 
before their violence and sprayed the floor with triangles of glass, 

Any further moderation of effort, on the basis of sex, Somer 
decided, might be suicide. For she was a menad now, lost to 
everything that was human in a race once called a reasoning one, 
She had her two hands clutched in his matted hair, beating his 
head against the hardwood floor, as she threw the last of’ her 
strength into those sharp convulsions of hate. But two could 
play at that game, and he caught a great breath and gathered all 
the force of his spent body to fling her aside. There must be no 
more compromise, no further concession of the strong to the weak. 

But she could no longer be regarded as the weak. Her strength 
was incredible. She had not softened before the soft living for 
which she had so cunningly angled and maneuvered. She had 
once “wrangled,” up on the Little Winiska, a half-tamed moose, 
wrangled it to the laughter of lumber-jacks and camp-idlers. She 
had carried her birch-bark placidly over a three-mile portage. Be- 
tween sunup and sundown she had blithely covered her thirty 
miles of broken trail. And the strength of those early days still 
abided in cord and sinew, just as the iron of her will held a 
valorous edge from those earlier days of adventure. 

He writhed and turned and half-twisted her body so that his 
hand could reach her throat. He clutched that throbbing white 
column of flesh until he could see her face darken as they rolled 
over and over, still grimly locked together. They rolled under 
the looming dark library-table like two embattled bears under a 
cave-roof. They were unconscious of the great thud as their 
struggles turned over that massive oblong of polished and laden 
wood. But the sound must have been heard in remoter quarters, 
for as they still fought about the devastated room, the door was 
opened and a manservant, white-faced and wide-eyed, stared in 
at the scene and a moment later scuttled off, with a squeak like 
that of a rat behind a wainscoting. 


'T HEY fought on until they could no longer strike, no longer 

move. They could merely lie in a torpor of helplessness, one 
body against the other, gathering venom and strength fer another 
outburst. Yet as they lay there, so odiously close, Somer once 
more dazedly remembered the odd fact, the incredible fact, that 
he had in some purblind and perverted way cared for this woman 
who had done such things to him, that it had once been his hope 
to guard and cherish this dusky body that he was now so intent 
on crushing. 

But she was no longer lovely to look upon. He could see that 
as he cast a blurred eye over her body. She was back where 
she belonged, once more the bush-rat’s daughter. For she was 
half naked, by this time, her abraded bare shoulders festooned 
with rags, one rounded breast uncovered, her arms reddened and 
streaked with blood. Somer, too, was a thing of shreds and 
tatters, his lean neck runneled with red, his lips slowly dripping 
red, his face blotched with a thickening scarlet paste that dark- 
ened as it coagulated along his swollen jaw-line. His eyes were 
half-blinded by commingling sweat and blood. But they too, as 
he lay there waiting for his strength to return, were unconquered. 

She had fought like a wolf, with the wolf’s disregard of fair 
play and honesty. And honesty, because of that, would be wasted 
on her. Yet every fiber of his being instinctively revolted at the 
thought of brutally and deliberately striking her in the face. Still 
again he glanced dully at the drawn face, so close to his own. 
It impressed him as pathetically unprotected and unarmored 
against the blows of a fist. She lay so passive, in fact, that he 
began to feel she was already unconscious. She looked gray and 
deathlike, with her dark lashes drooping across her colorless 
cheek. He even felt a wayward pity for her as he noticed the 
bruised flesh of her throat and shoulders. 

He twisted about and staggered to his feet, lifting her clear of 
the floor, where she still clung to him like a wildcat as he carried 
her to the overturned table-edge. For the second time she was 
too quick for him as she twisted and writhed free of his clutch. 
She staggered, half tumbling, to the table-end, where she swayed 
dizzily and dropped to her knees. He thought at first that she 
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“Like it?” she cried with the sud- 

den flare-up of a spirit he had 

never before seen in her. “I hate - 
the God-forsaken hole!” 


was forlornly intent on escape, was crawling away from 
him. He failed to fathom the motive behind that move- 
ment until he saw her bloodstained hand reaching out for 
the Clytie in gold, the fallen Clytie still holding a conch- 
shell inkwell to her burnished breast. He wondered, in 
that moment of silence, just why his enemy’s hand should 
clutch at it so hungrily. He even wondered at the faint 
purring sound that filled the darkening room, was puzzled by 
that wavering drone, until he realized it came from the fallen 
telephone-transmitter lying beside the oblong ink-blot on the 
rumpled rug. And he wondered, as he saw the glitter of the 
uplifted gold in the half-light, why she, a mere woman, 4 woman 
shaken and unstrung, could ever hope to send a missile like that 
targeting against his body. 

Then all wonder went out in a coruscation of starry lights that 
sank like falling rocket-sparks into a pit of darkness. He slumped 
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forward, like a clouted rabbit, and lay without moving on the 
rumpled rug. .... When John Caver came into the room, with 


Betty Wilder and a bevy of frightened servants at his heels, Aurora 
Mary neither spoke nor looked up at them. She was bending over 
the prostrate Somer, her body shaking with quick dry sobs. And 
while Caver’s astonished eyes were absorbing that scene of devas- 
tation, the uncouthly ragged figure with the white and blood- 
streaked shoulders stooped still lower and kissed her fallen enemy 
on his swollen and battered cheek. 
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SOMER, with his head propped high to make him more com- 
fortable for reading, heard the repeated knock on his door and 
grimly disregarded it. His frown was deep as the door swung 
slowly open and Betty Wilder stepped into the room. 

She stopped halfway to the day-bed where he lounged on his 
shoulder-blades and studied him without pity and without humor. 

“How’re you getting along?”’ 

“T’m all right,” was his somber retort. 

She subjected his face to a more pointed inspection. 

“It'll be as good as ever,” she cheerfully proclaimed, 
as those stitch-marks go away.” 

He failed to participate in her optimism. 

“Tt’s well over two weeks now, isn’t it?” she observed. 

“Who sent you here?” he demanded. 5 

“T came, O King, of my own free will. And it’s only incidentally 
that I wish to inquire why you've refused to see Aurora Mary.” 

“Why should I?” he said out of the silence that prolonged be- 
tween them. 

“Out of gratitude, if nothing else,” asserted the cool-eyed Betty. 
“You see, she’s been rather generous about all this.” 

“Rather generous!” challenged Somer, his head promptly up 
from the pillow. 

“Undoubtedly,” was the unperturbed answer. “She seems to 
have screwed everything down in a tight little coffin of silence and 
buried it under a neat little mound of forgetfulness. She’s even 
ready to forgive you, I imagine.” 

“To forgive me!” he croaked, with his curt ironic laugh. 

“My dear man, there’s one thing you must remember, whatever 
your misunderstanding with Mary and whatever preceded your— 
er—your encounter. It’s the simple fact that men simply don’t 
fight women.” 

“I wasn’t fighting a woman,” 
Somer. 

“What was it, then?” 

“A she-wolf,” was his laconic reply. 

“But you’ve won,” Betty enigmatically announced. 

“In what way?” he questioned. 

“Poor Mary’s pretty well licked, if that’s any satisfaction to you. 
I fancy you’ve knocked about the last of the fight out of her— 
the’ last of that particular kind of fight, at any rate.” 

“T’m not interested in that woman,” he said curtly. 

“Well, I am,” Betty retorted with unexpected spirit. “And I’m 
going to see her through this or die in the effort. We have, in fact, 
hitched up and taken an apartment together. And I intend to see 
that she gets her share of happiness.” 

Somer turned and studied her with a somber eye. 

“She seems to have a genius all her own for eliciting help from 
others,” he none too graciously announced. 

“On the contrary,” amended his visitor, “she seems quite de- 
termined to travel her own road in her own way. She’s flatly re- 
fused to take anything further from John Caver, and she’s insisting 
on the annulment of those adoption papers of his. From last week 
forward, in fact, she’s earning her own living.” 

“Not as a professional house-wrecker?” was Somer’s grim sug- 
gestion. 

“No, along much more peaceful paths,” conceded the unsmiling 
Betty, “though the beginning of it all had every aspect of another 
pitched battle. You see, she rather threw a bombshell into Zaban’s 
Fifth Avenue fur-shop by proclaiming that their silver-fox was a 
fake, was nothing more than common fox with badger-hairs sewn 
into it. You can’t fool her on furs. She was even claiming that 
their Russian leopard was nothing but dyed rabbit-skin, when little 
Davey Zaban walked indignantly up to her and inquired just what 
she knew about furs. He may run the niftiest fur-store on the 
Avenue but he couldn’t high-hat Aurora Mary. Before she got 
through with him he was shrewdly suggesting that she capitalize 
her knowledge of North American pelts and go on his pay-roll. 
And that’s what she did.” 


“as soon 


contended the none too happy 


HE waved away the cigarette-smoke that was drifting about 
his indignant head. 

“You mean she’s working in a fur shop?” he asked with an 
entirely fabricated unconcern. 

“Being smothered in mink and ermine!” 

“Do you mean she’s a mannikin?” demanded Somer, coming out 
of his shell. 

“Not exactly,” explained Betty. “But Zaban wants to turn her 
into what is known to the trade, I believe, as a bell-ringer. He 
likes her lines. And he’s going to have her parade his prize cloaks 


in the smarter restaurants and the—” 
“That’s a rotten trade for a healthy- minded girl, playing bally- 
hoo to a peddler of cat-skins!” 





The Wolf Woman 


“Some of those cat-skins, old dear, could set you back several 
thousand dollars. But it’s not the furs and the fur-shop that I’m 
worrying over,” continued Betty as she dusted the ashes off her 
own natty sables. “It’s that solemn-eyed little Zaban. She seems 
to have hypnotized him.” 

Somer turned to her with a slightly contemptuous eye. 

“Tf she’s that sort,” he demanded, “why worry over her?” 

“But she’s not that sort,” maintained Betty, “though she did 
rather disturb me yesterday by saying she intended to see a night- 
club or two. You see, Martie was about her only anchorage. That 
poor little tot gave her mind something to center on. He kept her 
preoccupied and consoled her inher loneliness—for whatever she 
had or did, she was lonely. Why, even now she keeps hearing a 
baby crying in the night, and struggles and fights in her sleep to 
get to him. And that’s something we can’t sneer away.’ 

Somer winced but remained silent. 

“You know,” continued the meditative Betty, “outsiders usually 
come to this city of ours for some form of self-expression. I mean 
they generally want to learn to sing or paint or write or blaze out 
their own private road to power. But Aurora Mary never seemed 
to want any of this. I don’t yet understand what she really did 
want. Perhaps she herself doesn’t know. It may have been 
Martie, and it may not. It may have been simply to see the other 
side of the fence. But we've pretty well taken everything away 
from her, and now she’s just naturally going to concentrate on 
herself. She'll fill up the blank with clothes and beauty-parlors 
and hairdressers and theaters and all the other secondhand make- 
believe.” 

“Are you blaming her?” asked Somer. 

“No, I’m not blaming her,” asserted Betty. “But what I’m try- 
ing to make plain is that the girl is in a dangerous mood, no matter 
how she may be pretending to be perfectly happy.” 


OR a moment or two he remained silent. “Does she know that 

Joan sailed for Paris on Saturday?” he finally inquired. 

“Tf she does, she’s said nothing about it. But there are certain 
things, naturally, we can’t expect her to be very vocal about. 
She’s asked, in fact, to start her own French lessons next week. 
She also wanted to study music. But after hearing her perform 
on an old accordion she’s inordinately fond of, I’m doing what I 
can to discourage that side of her education.” 

Still again a silence prolonged itself between them. 

“And what part am I to play in all these plans for Aurora Mary’s 
future?” Somer finally inquired. 

“That’s for you to answer, not me,” asserted the quiet-eyed 
Betty, as she got up from her chair. “But I’d hate to see an 
ardent little devil like Davey Zaban get the giri mixed up on the 
traffic rules in general. By the way, is it true you’re going back 
to Central America?” 

“It is not,” answered Somer. “I should be busy now on my 
synthetic pectin that’s being taken over by the United Canners. 
Instead of being pounded into a jelly, I should have my machinery 
pounding out jelly by the truck-load.” 


“And where,” asked Betty, “do you propose being over 
Christmas?” 

“Back in my quarters at the Centurian Club,” he wintrily 
acknowledged. 

“That,” she ruminated aloud, “doesn’t sound like a very happ? 
holiday.” 


“Perhaps I don’t deserve one,” he said with a reluctant smile 
that wiped out much of his earlier truculence. And his visitor 
stood studying him with a sort of half-grudging affection. 

“T don’t think you do,” she admitted. “But you might remem- 
ber that one of the side-doors to happiness is trying to make 
somebody else a little happier.” 

“Thanks,” he responded, still noncommittal. 

“And,” she continued as she turned to draw on her gloves, 
“please don’t entirely overlook the fate of Belshazzar, who failed 
to mark the difference between a mural decoration and a death 
warrant!” 

“What does that mean?” he called after her. 

But she passed out through the open door without making any 
reply to him. 


Chapter Sixteen 

[* had been a green Christmas, with an ensuing week of excep- 
tional mildness for the latitude of New York. There was no 

snow on the ground, and the delusive and springlike mildness 

weighed on Aurora Mary’s spirits as she stepped down to the car 

where John Caver awaited her. 
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oup has its own 
particular charm! 


HOT, SAVORY, 

refreshing cup of soup! 
How it attracts and stimulates 
the appetite! What a cheerful 
glow it gives you! How much 
it adds to your daily visits to 
the dining. table! No other food 
can take its place because it 
hasa special kind of invigoration % 
all its own. 

This is due to the fact that 
soups contain so many kinds of 
wholesome, healthful foods, blended in 
such tempting, delicious flavors, and 
are eaten in hot, liquid form. They not 
only nourish, but they encourage the 
flow of the digestive juices and aid in 
the proper assimilation of all your food. 

Campbell's Tomato Soup is an ideal 
example of the enjoyment and benefits 





Here’s a happy family group, 
Thankful for their Campbell’s Soup. 
How it makes the children grow— 
Look at us—you'll see it’s sol 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 


¥ 
> 
A great ~ 
Lenten 
favorite 





do is add an equal quantity of 
water, bring toa boil and simmer 
a few minutes. For the most 
delicious Cream of Tomato 
Soup you ever tasted, you add 
milk (or evaporated milk) instead 
of water, according to the 
simple directions on the label. 


We print below the full list 
of the many different kinds of 
Campbell's Soups. You will 
also see them on every label. 


. Make your selections and order 


derived from soup. It is the rich, from your grocer. He has, or will 
smooth puree of luscious tomatoes, 8° for you any soups you select. 
picked red-ripe after they have been 12 Cents a can. 


sun-sweetened on the vines. 


Campbell's maintain huge farms for 
the special purpose of fostering the 
production of just the right kind of 
juicy, full-fleshed tomatoes that make the 
finest soup. Thousands and thousands 
of acres are devoted each season to 


rearing the mammoth harvests required 
for Campbell's Tomato Soup. 


Only the rich tomato goodness is used; 
all other portions are discarded. To the 
blend is added fresh country butter 
and seasoning by French chefs skilled 
in the fine art of pleasing the sense for 
appetizing flavor. 


Here is a soup that never fails to 
charm. And it’s soconvenient. All you 





Bean 
Beef 


Celery 


Pea 


Tomat 
Tomat 





Campbell’s 
Soups will you 
get today? 


Asparagus 


Bouillon 


Chicken 

Chicken Gumbo 
(Okra) 

Clam Chowder 

Consomme 

Julienne 

Mock Turtle 

Mulligatawny 

Mutton 

Ox Tail 


Pepper Pot 
Printanier jj§ QS? “deri 


Vegetable 
Vegetable-Beet 





Which. 


° 
o-Okra 
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“I like to escape like this now and then,” 
he explained as he seated himself beside her 
and, swinging into Park Avenue, headed 
northward through the glimmering holiday 
traffic. 

“What was it you wanted to talk to me 
about ?” she questioned. 

“T wanted to tell you that your adoption 
papers are finally annulled. And I also want 
you to know that I’m losing a daughter.” 

“You mean Joan?” she asked, impressed 
by his solemnity. 

“No, I mean you,” he said with a side- 
glance at the dusky oval of her cheek. “But 
it seems to include Joan as well. I had a 
cable from her yesterday telling me she was 
going to marry Owen De Witt next Wednes- 
day.” 

Aurora Mary did not speak again until 
they had left the park well behind them and 
were turning northward along the undulating 
mellow vistas of Riverside Drive. Then she 
said: 

“I wish Joan had—had talked to me. 
Everything seemed to get so muddled up. 
And she went through so much.” 

Caver remained silent for a minute. 

“We all did, I imagine,” he finally averred. 
And a newer mood of silence fell over them 
both as they sped on through unexplored 
parts of the city and faced the panoramic 
beauty of the Bronx River Parkway and a 
little later along Eastern Boulevard turned 
into the Country Club road and sat medi- 
tative and subdued before the faintly misted 
loveliness of Eastchester Bay. Caver was 
even able to smile again. 

“You see, it’s not all ugliness down here,” 
he proclaimed with the pride of the native- 
born. “It would always be worth coming a 
few miles to see the sun swing up over that 
bay.” 
If she remained silent, it was because she 
was thinking of other vistas and other water- 
ways. 

“Tt’s wonderful,” she acknowledged at last, 
with an unexpect.d wistfulness in her voice. 

“But it doesn’t make you happy?” he 
questioned. 

“It makes me lonesome,” she said with a 
glance back at the citied hills. “It’s all so 
settled and crowded and finished and so full 
of history I don’t know anything about. It 
makes me feel small and unimportant and 
homeless. And it leaves me kind of lone- 
some for my own country. I used to think 
Trail End was lonely. But there can be a 
terrible loneliness about city life.” 

“Are you not happy in your work?” he 
abruptly asked her. 

“Not very,” she belatedly admitted. 

“What’s wrong?” he questioned, his eyes 
- the glimmering instrument-board before 

im. 

“I don’t really know.” 


AVER sat silent, conscious of the warmth 

of the body beside him. And there was 
a new gentleness in his voice when he spoke 
again. 

“You know, you saved a rather empty 
life when you pulled me out of the water 
up there at Trail End last summer. You—” 

He stopped abruptly. 

“And I’ve never been grateful enough,” 
she admitted, conscious of his hesitation, “for 
all you’ve done for me.” 

“It’s not what I wanted to do.” 

“But it’s been so much more than I de- 
served.” 

“Then I wonder,” he said with the faint- 
est quaver in his habitually steady voice, “if 
you'd be willing to keep that life from being 
an empty one?” 

“In what way?” 

“By marrying me,” he quietly explained as 
his glance steadied and locked with the be- 
wildered glance of the woman at his side. 

“T couldn’t,” she said with frontier candor. 

He nodded, nodded with apparent under- 
standing. 


-— it another man?” he finally asked her. 
“ les.” 

“Ts it that Zaban chap you’re going about 
ae AY he found the courage to inquire. 

*) 0°.” 

“Then it’s Allan Somer.” 

To that conclusion she neither openly as- 
sented nor dissented. 

“Has he seen you lately?” asked Caver. 

“No.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I wouldn’t let him.” . 

“But he wanted to?” 

“Yes, after refusing to see me, after— But 
that’s all over now.” 

“But why should Allan ever think that 
Zaban intended to marry you?” 

“Zaban did ask me to marry him,” she 
said with a returning surge of color. 

“And you couldn’t.” 

Aurora Mary moved her head from side 
to side. 

“He’s kind, and there’s a great many 
things I like in him. But I don’t think I 
could stand being smothered in clothes. And 
clothes, of course, would always come first 
with him. He’d always want his wife to be 
what shop girls call a ‘regatta rib.’ ” 

“TIsn’t that the sort of thing you wanted?” 
Caver asked. “Or have you reached the 
rainbow’s end?” 

She turned to him, as he started up his 
engine, with a touch of her older wistfulness. 

“Women don’t seem to get what they 
want,” she hesitatingly ventured, “—or to 
want what they get. Why is it?” 


UT it was a question which Caver found 

himself unable to answer. It was a 
question for which Aurora Mary herself 
could frame no satisfactory reply as she sat, 
the next night, at the table which David 
Zaban had reserved for the New Year’s Eve 
revels at the Cornucopia. The Cornucopia, 
she knew, was the mode of the moment, the 
fashionable meeting-place of the elect. Its 
cover-charges were discriminative; its head- 
waiter astutely eclectic; and to have a ring- 
side table at the big night of the year, Zaban 
had spaciously explained to her, was to sit in 
the final circle of urban sophistication. 

But the scene, to Aurora Mary, was not 
as glamorous as she had expected. She was 
not in the mood for merrymaking. They all 
seemed very much. the same, these restau- 
rants and night-clubs to which Zaban had 
been introducing her, the same saxophonic 
jazz, the same painted hostesses and oriental- 
ized cigarette-girls, the same obese old men 
confronting skeletonized young women with 
eyes as hard as their jewels, the same heavy 
odor of cigarette-smoke and French perfume 
and hothouse flowers and floor-dust and 
juniper flavoring-oils and heated bodies. 

The initial excitement that she wrung from 
such scenes already had its inevitable reac- 
tion of depression, of vague nostalgia which 
the orchestrated “blues” of the dance-music 
sharpened into pain as she sat staring at her 
small-bodied partner with the singularly deep 
and soulful eyes. 

“Shall we dance?” Zaban was asking her. 

She was about to tell him that she was too 
tired to dance, but she abruptly changed her 
mind and rose as abruptly from the table. 
For across the crowded room so fantastically 
splashed with color she caught sight of Allan 
Somer and Betty Wilder as they shouldered 
their way through the crowd. Yet at the same 
moment she resented the manner in which 
her heart leaped into her throat and a tingle 
of nerve-ends eddied through her body. For 
she was conscious, as she sedately danced 
with her sedate-eyed partner, that the new- 
comers had crossed to her table and were 
awaiting her return. 


ET no outer sign of that inner tension 
manifested itself as the two oddly diverse 
couples converged and greeted one another 
after the manner of their kind. Zaban was 
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neither a boor nor a bore, and he nursed 
none of the suspicions of artifice nibbling at 
the heart of his partner. He even asked Miss 
Wilder to dance, as the music struck up 
again. And Betty, with a quick glance at 
Somer, averred that she’d love to dance. The 
maelstrom of commingling couples carried 
them away and swallowed them up. And 
Aurora Mary knew, as she turned and looked 
at the gaunt and solemn-eyed man con- 
fronting her, that she was alone with Allan 
Somer. 

His eyes were hard as he studied her. 

“You shouldn’t dance with a man like 
Zaban,” he said with an abruptness a trifle 
surprising to his own ears. 

“Becayse I dance so badly?” she parried 
with a smile abstracted enough to make him 
feel uncouth. 

“No,” he replied. 
you look ridiculous.” 

It was cruel, but he could see no reason 
why it should be otherwise. 

“Because I’m so much taller?” she ven- 
tured with the quiet tolerance of her newer 
manner. And she seemed, at that moment, 
very far away from him. He even won- 
dered if this was the same girl who had once 
carried a red-deer across her shoulders, whe 
as a child had once slept in a wolf's den. 

“Then why don’t you ask me to dance 
with you?” she demanded with a simple- 
mindedness that brought a frown of per- 
plexity to his face. 

“What good would it do?” And he had 
the satisfaction of seeing her first flash of 
resentment. 

“None whatever,” she agreed, recovering 
herself. But her hands tightened, under the 
table-edge, for she knew that he still hated 
her, that he would never again ask to under- 
stand her, that they would go on for all 
time at cross-purposes, the one hurting and 
being hurt by the other. 

Yet she had stirred him, in her time, as no 
other woman had done. She had, in her 
frontier helplessness, built up strange im- 
pulses of tenderness that could not be lightly 
forgotten. 

“Let’s dance!” he said with an abruptness 
that was almost a command. 


“But because it makes 


HE waited for a moment, before assent- 
ing. She was conscious of Somer’s con- 
temptuous glance at the overornate cloak 
which she overlanguidly draped over the 
chair-back. She was equally conscious of a 
small stiffening of muscles in his body as she 
slipped her hand under his forearm and 
waited in the smoke and din and babel 
of voices for the orchestra to strike up again. 
Even as they began to dance, she was 
impressed with the coldness of his face, as 
though the clasp of her arm had chilled him, 
depressed him with associative memories of 
pain. He was conscious enough of her body, 
close to his own, of the vitality of the un- 
relaxed high-waisted figure in his clasp, of the 
vigor of the rhythm-swayed muscles. But 
still again the ghostly hand of memory 
reached out and chilled his spirit. 

“You don’t like dancing with me?” she 
said. 

“Are either of us in the mood for it?” 

“We seem to be in the place for it,” an- 
swered Aurora Mary. 

“Can’t I take you out of this?” was his 
unexpected cry. 

She misunderstood the meaning of that 
cry, feeling, as she did, that he had been 
testing her, like a coin, on the hard counter 
of his emotions, and had found the resultant 
ring not altogether to his liking. And he was 
not yet the acknowledged master of her 
destiny. 

“I’m perfectly happy,” she perversely pro- 
claimed. 

He said, “Very well,” in a voice so listless 
that it failed to reach her ears. He was 
mystified by the mounting noise, growing 
shriller as it mounted, until he remembered . 
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Mrs. Davidson’s unusual beauty 
always finds its perfect setting in 
an exquisite taste and smartness 
that seem to be her heaven-sent gifts. 
The contrast of this smartly tail- 
ored trotteur and her own stirring 
beauty is characteristic of the lovely 
subtle effects she achieves in dress. 


RS. Richard Porter Davidson— 

daughter of the renowned beauty, 
Daisy Gordon of Cleveland and grand- 
daughter of Mark Hanna, the famous 
“Senator from Ohio”—is young and 
beautiful. 

With chestnut-tinted hair and great 
brown eyes, she is a glowing figure in 
the more exclusive salons of the Capi- 
taland the brilliant international assem- 
blies for which Washington is famed. 


of Washington 


GRAND DAUGHTER 
OF 


MARK HANNA 


A portrait of the beautiful Mrs. David- 
son, painted by the famous English 
artist, Olive Snell. 


On Mrs. Davidson's dressing table— 
exquisite in rose and green taffeta— 
lamps of delicate glass shed their soft 
rays over jade green jars of Pond’s Two 
Creams and the tonic Skin Freshener. 



































In this evening gown of white satin 
by Vionnet, the warm rich tones of 
Mrs. Richard Porter Davidson's 
lovely skin and hair, her great 
brown eyes, and her charm, are 
happily accented. Her radiant 
loveliness richly carries on the 
traditional beauty of her family. 


“Delightful, too, are the new Pond’s Skin 
Freshener and Tissues—to complete the 
perfect method of keeping the skin young!” 

To guard the skin of youth, or to restore 
its fragile beauty, use these four enchant- 
ing preparations: 


FIRST—as always, cleanse your skin with 
Pond’s light and fragrant Cold Cream. 


THEN—with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, softer 
than fine old linen, wipe away gently and 
completely every trace of oil and dust. 


NEXT—tone and firm the skin with Pond’s 
Skin Freshener. It closes the pores, 





A strictly modern young woman 
with that urge to achievement 
which is characteristic of women to- 
day, Mrs. Davidson has accepted the 
challenge of business and has proven 
her ability in this field. 

But in spite of varied interests and 
days crowded with action, Mrs. 
Davidson’s beauty is as fresh and 
undimmed as the day she came out: 
For she learned long since the value 
of Pond’s Two Creams for the care 
and protection of her lovely skin. 1 

“Of course Pond’s Creams aren’t 
new to me” —she declares — “I’ve 
adored them for years—their match- 
less snowy texture, their intriguing 
fragrance, the prompt magic of their 
effect upon the skin! 








leaves your skin refreshed and fine, 











without a trace of oiliness. 


Ltast—for a final touch of loveliness 
apply the merest breath of Pond’s 
anishing Cream. 
Do this during the day. And al- 
ways before retiring use again the 
Cold Cream and Freshener. 


New 10c Offer: Mail this coupon 
and 10c fortrialtubes of Pond’s Two Creams 
and enough of Pond’s Skin Freshener and 
Cleansing Tissues to last a week. 


Ponp’s Exrract Company, Dept. D 
108 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Name 
Street —_ eed 


City 
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it must be the midnight hour, the turn of 
the year. Then, in the midst of that rout 
punctuated by the popping of corks and 
balloons, the clinking of glasses, the cries and 
cheers rising above the throb of the music, 
the lights ¢uddenly went out. 

It was the custom, he recalled, on the 
stroke of twelve. But his mind, at the mo- 
ment, was conscious of only one fact, the 
fact that Aurora Mary was there in his arms, 
in the darkness, and that all about him were 
the sounds of friendly greetings, of lovers 
kissing, of lips seeking happy lips. But it 
meant nothing to either of them, he remem- 
bered with his embittered smile. It was 
merely an ironic accentuation of their 
estrangement, a muddied reflex dating back 
to a mad encounter in a crowded and mel- 
low-toned library. As the lights came on 
again and disclosed that Dionysian midnight 


scene in its bald and unsavory details, he 
led Aurora Mary back to her table. 

“You like this sort of thing?” he brusquely 
asked. 

“T adore it,’ was her womanly wayward 
answer. 

“Then I'll have to leave you to your 
Eden.” 

Smiling defensively, she watched him as 
he bowed and backed away and disappeared 
through the crowd. Then her smile went 
out, like a lamp turned off; and the tears 
suddenly welled from her tired eyes as she 
sat in the midst of the glamour for which 
she had given so much, of which she had 
expected so much. 

When Zaban returned to her table, she 
could see him only through a blurring mist. 
It made him look gnomelike. 

“What’s wrong?” he demanded, arrested 
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by the wan and tear-washed face of his most 
promising “bell-ringer.”’ 

“Take me home,” commanded Aurora 
Mary. 

“But we haven’t had supper yet,” com- 
plained the perplexed Zaban. And supper, 
obviously, meant a great deal to him. 

“Take me home,” repeated Aurora Mary, 
struggling in vain to swaliow the lump in her 
throat. 

“Why, don’t you like it?” asked the per- 
turbed Zaban, absently brushing the confetti 
from his attenuated hair. 

“Like it?” she cried with the sudden flare- 
up of a spirit which he had never before seen 
in her. “I hate the God-forsaken hole!” 


(A climax of exceptional power brings this 
memorable novel to its dénouement in the 
forthcoming May issue.) 





YOU’S HOLDIN’ 


the lady firmly. “Does my two dollars go 
to de co’thouse, I goes ‘long wid ‘em.” 

Mr. Daniels hated to see cash business 
get too far from his stand. “Le’s all go,” 
he further suggested. ‘Dat way, aint no- 
body git sep’rated from nothin’.” 

“Cep’n dat Steve nigger, whoever he is,” 
muttered the bride’s father menacingly. 
“Ever sees him, I trims him down to he 
right size!” 


Ta it came about that the wedding 
party turned into Third Avenue at Six- 
teenth Street, afoot, just in time to be 
caught up and borne along by a crowd that 
was converging curiously on a spot imme- 
diately below a high and newly-painted 
water-tank—the kind of spot that is marked 
with a white cross in the newspaper pic- 
tures of where the tragedy occurred. And 
unmistakably one had happened here. .. . . 

Steve raised himself to a sitting position 
in a puddle of paint and fingered a new- 
raised lump approximately the size of the 
French war debt. Old strikers sure had 
put a knot on his head and in his luck 
with that last rock! Everything all blurred 
up and going around. Looked like a boy 
couldn’t get knocked off a tank, either, 
without every negro in Birmingham trying 
to scrooge around and see how flat he was! 
Steve felt cautiously about for some part 
of his anatomy that didn’t hurt, so he could 
sit on it, and began to remember things— 
including Julius Underwood. Whereupon 
Steve shivered convulsively and strove to 
rise before Julius docked him for the paint 
he was sitting in. Moreover, it came to 
him in his anguish that lions would be 
preferable to Mr. Underwood as com- 
panions until that tank was entirely painted 
and collected for. Which thought, how- 
ever, merely brought on more difficulties: 
nigger could come down off a tank with- 
out a parachute, but he couldn’t get back 





Ewing Walker 


The man who wrote “Little Gill, 
that delightful story of the race- 
track which attracted so much 
favorable comment in our last 
issue, will contribute another tale 
of the same attractive genre to 
an early issue of the magazine. 
Watch for it under the title: 


” 


**Ragamuffin”’ 











UP DE 
(Continued from page 65) 


up there without wings—or a ladder. And 
Julius was gone with the ladder, as usual. 
That was the big trouble with Julius as 
an employer—all the time going off some- 
where with a boy’s ladder! 

Steve was through. Anybody that got 
him to take a job of work again would 
have to overpewer him first. Yet a boy 
couldn’t be quite through who was seeing 
as many familiar faces as Steve began to 
as his mental mists cleared—Mamie Cook’s 
face, the Reverend Daniels’, Rufe’s. In- 
deed, there was only one face from Steve’s 
wedding party really missing now, and 
Steve didn’t know how it looked anyhow: 
Mamie’s father’s face—Mr. Cook’s. 

Then, all at once, Steve gasped, rubbed 
his eyes, and began violating the law of 
gravity. Sound or crippled, Steve couldn’t 
fly—but he was flying now! Flying up the 
steel tower that supported the tank, with 
but scant assistance from projecting points. 
For there, standing beside Mamie Cook, his 
arm about her paternally, the facial re- 
semblance between them so striking that 
failure to notice it sooner was inexplicable, 
Steve had seen—his burly employer, Julius 
Underwood! 

Recognition was mutual and disturbing. 
Too late, Steve perceived that anonymity 
could be carried too far. Underwood? 
Cook? That was the trouble about not 
knowing one’s prospective father-in-law’s 
real name! Boy was liable to work for 
him two days without being introduced 
right, and get in bad and never know it! 
Steve sure did hate the way niggers were 
all the time not telling their right names! 
Mamie Cook? Mamie Underwood? How 
was he going to know? “Huccome I aint 
see who dat gal favor befo’?” mourned 
Steve as he kept right on up the steelwork. 

And he had need of haste. For from be- 
hind an adjacent pile of lumber Julius 
dragged forth the missing ladder and fol- 
lowed _heatedly. No sawed-off, dumb 
colored boy could so embarrass Mr. Under- 
wood as a contractor and as a father, and 
keep on looking the same! 

Gaining the platform about the tank, 
Steve changed the direction of his flight 
from the vertical to the horizontal, and 
began putting his best efforts into encircling 
it as much in advance of the overheated 
Mr. Underwood as possible. 


Bo nine laps later the situation sud- 
denly changed. Pursuit unaccountably 
slackened. Julius was seen to pause inex- 
plicably, to peer perplexedly at the tank’s 
surface. His closer inspection of it ap- 


peared but to increase his bewilderment. 
Then in haste he descended, only to draw 
his daughter to one side for a long and 
hoarsely whispered conference, during which 


WEDDIN’ 


the spectators gained in curiosity and Steve 
in much-needed breath. 

Julius gesticulated ; Mamie seemed doubtful. 

Steve continued to peer down uneasily 
from his eyrie. He knew a jam when he 
saw it. He was right spang in the middle 
of one now and recognized the scenery. 
Julius’ hurried retreat could be but a blind, 
a purely strategic device for getting Steve 
down on the ground again. And Steve wasn’t 
coming. Not for two Mamies—not when he 
remembered all that Julius had promised 
would happen to him if he failed to finish 
painting that tank on time. And there was 
still one side of it Steve hadn’t laid brush to. 

The Underwood-Cook conference ended be- 
low. “Come on down heah, boy!” bellowed 
Julius, a new ingratiating note in his voice. 

Steve scorned his cunning. “Done been 
down dar too much now,” he demurred. 
“Long’s I’s up heah, I’s livin’.” 

Mamie, woman-like, took a hand. “Come 
on down, Steve, honey,” she inveigled him 
startlingly. “You's holdin’ up de weddin’.” 

“Dat whut I sees mow. Dat whut Mist’ 
Und’wood talkin’ ’bout yesdiddy when he 
say ol’ tank got be done painted by noon so 
de weddin’ be mo’ financial—yo’ weddin’ and 
Rufe’s.” 

The Amazonian Mamie swapped language 
for action. “Dat nigger Steve so dumb he 
need a wife!” she muttered as she swarmed 
up the ladder. 

Two minutes later Steve had lost three but- 
tons and an argument. Protesting over his 
peril, he descended meekly ahead of his new 
superior officer. At the foot of the ladder 
Julius met him—but not in the way the 
wall-eyed and trembling Steve still expected. 

“Me an’ you git on fine!” Julius welcomed 
him. “I had you wrong twel I looks at de 
tank, dat’s all. You done fine. You done 
noble. You done ev’ything. I owes you 
*pology an’ two days’ wages.” 

Steve blinked and gagged. In a minute 
he was going to wake up with a harp and 
wings that he couldn’t handle. Julius was 
wrong and didn’t know it—yet. “H-h-huc- 
come?” questioned Steve dazedly, sparring 
for an extra moment of life. 

“ °Ca’se you finish’ dat tank aft’ all—paint 
hit all over. Aint no trouble collect fo’ de 
job now.” 

Steve grew more dense. “Yeah, but J aint 
paint nothin’ but de sunny side yit,” he pro- 
tested patiently. “TI still got to git round to 
de shady side an’ paint hit. Ol’ tank’s got 
two sides, aint hit—sunny side an’ shady 
side?” 

And “Naw!” growled Mr. Underwood, 
with suffering in his eyes. “Tank aint never 
got but one side—an’ dat’s de sunny one— 
fo’ fool nigger like you whut starts way 
round on de east side ev’y mawnin’ an’ 
paints west all day!” 
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How many 
wives 
can answer 
these 


questions? 





What soap brings you two active cleaners working together—golden soap blended 
with plenty of naptha? 





What soap has the clean naptha odor that tells you there is plenty of naptha in it? 





What soap is made by an exclusive process that enables the last thin sliver of soap 
to hold its share of naptha? 





What soap releases extra help the instant it meets the water . . . naptha to dissolve 
the dirt and rich soapy suds to wash them away? 





And, because of 
this EXTRA HELP 





o 





© 1928, Fels & Co. 





What soap—whether in cool, lukewarm or hot water or when your clothes are 
boiled—gets your wash clean and sweet-smelling with less work for you? 
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You don’t need 
to have a poor 
complexion... 


N° woman can help being self-con- 
scious if her skin is dull and broken 
out. She feels that even the tiniest blemish 
is conspicuous. 

The natural impulse is to cover up skin 
defects—to try to improve the complexion 
with external treatment. 

But to correct a poor complexion you 
must get at the condition that causes it. 
Radiant beauty, a fine clear skin, must come 
from within—from physical well-being. 

The approved way to free the skin of 
blemishes is to keep internally clean by 
the saline method with Sal Hepatica. 

Sal Hepatica corrects “‘stoppage’’ and 
sweeps away the poisons of waste that 
render the blood impure and that cause the 
skin to become blotchy and broken out. It 
does its work ee el and gently by stim- 
ulating the natural secretion of water in 
the intestines. 

Sal Hepatica is also widely used in the 
treatment of stomach disorders, colds, 
headaches, rheumatism, kidney and liver 
troubles and many other ills traceable to 
self-poisoning. For it combines the same 
health-giving salines as the famous Eurc- 
pean spas where so many physicians send 
their patients to “‘take the cure."’ 

Dissolved in a glass of water, Sal Hepat- 
ica makes a sparkling, palatable drink. 
The best time to take it is half an hour 
before breakfast or before any other meal. 

Send for our booklet that explains more 
fully how to avoid skin blemishes and 
how to correct the many ills that come 
from self-poisoning. 
For booklet please address 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. 
71 West St., New York City 


Sal 





of feller weeth long hair-cut and white face 
whose run to beat hell while odder fellers weeth 
prize-fight face chase heem—thees feller jomp 
| over fence—hop in swell auto—where classey 
| looking girl is waiting—speed op—drive like 
hell weeth prize fighter guys close behind who 
run over high cliff for smashum op—while 
nice feller deliver som paper to old guy at 
bank—then shake hands and got back in 
auto—drive slow down road weeth arm all 
| over girl while pitcher got dim. Next t’ing 
we see is band leader whose try out prize- 
fight practice weeth li’l stick in hand—he’s 
| got real oxcited after while because every- 
body talk while hees band play—so pretty 
soon he’s give op in dis-gust—everybody stop 
talking and clap hands. Next t’ing is pitcher 
lik noos-paper showing som-body on boat— 
som-body shaking hands weeth Babe Ruth— 
Pres Cool-ridge all dressed op like cow- 
poncher—som dcgs in show—odder stuff 
mebbe, I don’ know. Purl, she talk som to 
me, all time, while peepool in seats behind 
growl lik dog. After thees—com one guy 
weeth lotsa girls line-um op behind—all girls 
haf only small silk belt downstairs and op 
—hot stuff. Soon swell ack com out weeth 
old contree fellers all swell mussels—flip-flop 
—hand-springs—all good stuff—best ack on 
show. After thees—beeg pitcher on screen 
—all oxplain whose thees peepool was when 
we com on show at start—Joe, hees wan 
to stay to see if auto smash op again—so 
nice feller can deliver papers to bank guy. 
He’s t’ink mebbe som-t’ing happen—he’s so 
dumb. S’fact. 

After show is let out—wee go to joint I 
know—high class place—fifty cents beer—one 
dollar shot o’ red—two dollar chargeum for 
table cloth cover—twenty-five cents to keep 
hat on shelf—seex-seven colored guys in 
dance moosic—all classey stuff—nothing re- 
duced-time about me—I show um how to 
spend easy monee easy. 

We say good night weeth girls when milk- 
man have delivery—on way home in taxi— 
Joe, he say—he’s haf one beeg time—nevver 
forget beeg partee I give for heem on first 
night hee com to ’Nited States. I tellum 
heem—Joe, thees hoppen evver night—all 
time we ’Nited States peepool out at night 
for good time—all time we go out weeth 
swella bims—for show and dance and hug- 
gum on neck going home—Joe, he’s say—too 
mooch pep for heem to keep op evver night 
—mus’ sleep at night time—wan’s to got job 
weeth Mr. Ford—to join auto on engine— 
wan’s to mak monee for ownself—right away, 
queek—later on he’s wan’ to catch swella bim 
for ownself—by marriage. I ask for con- 
ference—aint he dumb? He’s so dumb—I 
hate to spoil hees dream—I say shoos, Joe, 
alla right weeth me for heem to work out 
hees own ending—weeth secret, I am hoppee 
that Joe haf fell for thees girl friend of Purl. 





EXT ofternoon I tell Purl—Joe he’s got 
smash on her friend—she later on tellum 
to thees girl also—she so delight to haf make 
hit on Joe’s eyes—heem being my broader. 
Joe, he’s work at auto fact’ry—carry hees 
lunch—catchum job queek—boss all time 
wans Old Contree fellers weeth strong back 
to work for heem. Joe, he’s work queek 
weeth screw-driver while riding on moving 
platform along weeth autos—feenesh two 
screws op tight—roosha back to nex’ auto—all 
day long he’s do theese—som time at night 
time he’s go out to show weeth us and Purl’s 
girl friend—not mooch—always on Saturday 
night after washum op. Mus’ sleep lots. 

All time, Joe, he’s talk of time when he’s 
got swell bim—when he’s haf marriage to her 
—haf nize li’l cottage weeth front porch on 
which to set evver night in undershirt—nize 
garden in back yard weeth garage—all bran 
new—he’s going to buy reel soon—real-estate 
guy tellum about thees wheen meetum at 








MY BROADER, HE’S SO DUMB 
(Continued from page 85) 


gate of factoree—onlee need small monee to 
pay down—pay rest lik rent—onlee hees own 
house—som time—som time ofter while. 

Joe, he’s soprize me—he say that he’s will 
get marriaged nex’ month. I roosh to tell 
Purl and her girl friend—we roosh to store 
to buy som swella close for her—I tellum 
I mus’ buy her thees close—Joe’s bride mus’ 
allow me to fix op thees for her—I am gooda 
sport, all time. Also we mus’ pree-pare for 
swell party—lotsa beer—lotsa hooch—lotsa 
wine—beeg auto all decorate weeth color 
paper for to ride theem around downtown 
after wedding—swella beeg puncture thees 
party must be. 

We haf one swella time in thees store— 
Purl and me and thees girl friend of her— 
I don’ care for oxpense—I buy som things 
for Purl also—she’s so nice—she’s one sweila 
bim—swell shape—all hills and valleys—no 
edges. Purl has got beautiful face—nice 
cheeks, red lik brick—lips are red, lik two 
bricks—li’l fonney eyebrows—all pullum out 
—onlee one-two-three hairs on um—shee has 
got sorprized look all time. Weeth thees 
fonnee eyebrows that go op and down weeth 
sorrowful ex-preshum on mout’—I wan to 
buy my Purl evverthing—she’s so stuck on 
me. Nevver does she ask me to spend monee 
on her—always I t’ink of what she wan’s—I 
see her luok at thees or that in wistful way 
—I know by thees sign that she haf desire 
for it—so I tell her I buyum—she is so 
hoppee that I guess what she wan’s. She’s 
not gold-digger—lik som girls she tell me 
about—I wouldn’t haf gold-digger for girl— 
I lik girl lik Purl—nevver ask for ennything. 

Soon thees day for Joe to got marriaged is 
com—all is set. Joe, he’s say that he’s got 
to go out to got soprize—we all wait two- 
three hour—then Joe, he’s com back. 

He’s bring Old Contree girl weeth heem 
for to be hees bride! 

Thees are height of hees dumbness—all time 
we haf t’ink that he’s going to marriage 
weeth thees girl friend of my Purl—on thees 
last minute he’s ring in thees Old Contree 
girl. He’s laf at our soprize and intro-duce 
hees Mary—he’s call her. She’s haf long 
dress to floor on—Old Contree style dress 
weeth fonnee sleeves and high neck—hair 
is in li’l knot on top of head—no red cheeks 
—no red mout’—lotsa eyebrows—jus’ awful, 
thees idea of Joe for swell bim. Northing 
else is there to do but haf thees wedding— 
but I call to Joe—in quiet corner. I ask 
heem why he’s has select thees Mary for 
hees wife. Hees say: “Nick, I lik thees girl 
friend of Purl—she’s hot stuff—alright for 
partee and love-um op, but I wan for mar- 
riage—thees Mary—joost com from Old Con- 
tree—she’s best wife for me. I lik for to 
luok at her face whoose is clean—no fake 
red stuff—nice long hair of wooman—not lik 
li'l girl—nice li’l mout’ for to kees weeth 
lips lik mine—fresh lik babee—tha’s what I 
lik, Nick”—he say to me. Also he’s say—my 
Mary, she’s got on lotsa close—onlee me are 
to see her legs—not all fellers on street-car 
whoose see knees and sometimes bare legs— 
thees are all for me onlee—all mine. She 
will be content weeth me to work fac-try— 
hoppee in li’l cottage weeth front porch— 
where other girl would be sad. All of thees 
—he say to me. 

All time I haf say—my broader, he’s so 
dumb—thees time I not so shoose he are— 
but after while I haf to laf—he’s is the cham- 
peen dumb coo-coo of thees ’Nited States. 
Thees Mary he’s haf marree—som three-four 
mon’s now—she stay Old Contree style li’l 
while onlee—now she got hair bob—eyebrows 
pullum out—cheeks and mout’ all red in drug 
store—short dresses over knee—joosta lik all 
*"Nited States ladees. I haf to laf for Joe— 
he’s half to call her Mariee—haf to work lik 
hell all day—go out to dance and show all 
time evver night—weeth hees wife. S’fact. 
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RIGHT 
Berkeley, Calif. 
“AROUND THE TIME of my high school graduation, I 


became run down, Too many parties and dances, I guess— 
and then there was the Senior play. The vice-principal urged 
me to withdraw from the play. But I didn’t want to do that. 

“Tt happened that my father wasan ardent Yeast enthusiast. 
I decided to try it myself. To my surprise I was better within 
a month, and in two months I was entirely well. My skin be- 
came clearer, too, and I was soon able to begin my prepara- 
tions for college. Now, whenever I feel the slightest return 
of sluggishness, I go back to eating Yeast again.” 

Mrs, Gwenpotyn DE JONGE 














I 


o.,, nerves are like iron now’ 


“But I take no chances of another break- 
down,”’ says Frederick D. Wade 


New York City 


“By THE TIME I was fifteen years old I had run 
away from home so often that my mother gave up 
trying to keep me there. 

“After working my way around the world on 
tramp steamers I entered college, where I special- 
ized in journalism. But the pressure of study and 
overtraining in athletics brought back my old 
enemy, indigestion. 

“When I graduated I was suffering from a bad 
case of ‘nerves’—practically a breakdown. But 
heeding a suggestion of an athletic trainer I began 
eating three cakes daily of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

“In three or four months I was well—my nerves 
as steady as the iron in the construction jobs on 
which I worked for a time after leaving college. I 
am writing short stories and articles now, and giving 
boxing instruction. But I am still eating Yeast—to 
keep myself in shape.” Frederick D. Wade 





FLei1scHMANN’s YEAST is not a medicine but 
a food—wholesome, fresh as any vegetable. 


Yet this food has unusual virtue in correct- 
ing certain common ills—indigestion, skin 
troubles, headaches, “nerves.” Ills such as 
these generally come from an unclean intestinal 
tract. Fleischmann’s Yeast keeps the intestines 
active, clean. Softens the wastes. Strengthens 
sluggish muscles. Brings healthful “regularity.” 


Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast at a time from your grocer and keep in 
any cool, dry place. And send for latest book- 
let on Yeast in the diet—free. Health Re- 
search Dept. M-51, The Fleischmann Compa- 
ny, 701 Washington St., New York. 














Mr. Frevericx D. Wane (above, at right), of New York, gathering 
data for a magazine article on the hazards of structural steel work How thousands have found health: 
Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly every 
day, one before each meal or between meals: just 
plain, or dissolved in water (hot or cold) or any other 
way you like. For stubborn constipation drink one 
cake in hot water —not scalding—before each meal and 


before going to bed 


RIGHT 


Miss Margaret Alexander's mother writes: 


“MY DOCTOR had prescribed Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for my brother-in-law. So 
when my daughter Margaret became 
bothered with constipation it was the first 
thing I thought of giving her. At first she 
took it dissolved in milk, but later she ate 
it just like candy. In a month she was 
perfectly normal again. Now, whenever 
she goes into a store with me she says, 
“Don’t forget the Yeast cakes, mother.” 
They have been nuggets of gold to me.” 
Mrs, Epirn M. ALExanDer 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Stop Film on Teeth 


To Make Smiles Gleam and Sparkle 


Science suggests a way to 
remove film completely. 
And ‘‘off-color’’ film, au- 
thorities believe,is the chief 
source of many common 
tooth and gum disorders. 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


(See Opposite Page) 


7 HITE sparkling teeth a matter 

of luck? By no means,” says 
dental science. “Nor are healthy teeth 
and gums merely a matter of physical 
resistance.” 


Gray, lustreless teeth and most of the 
commoner tooth and gum disorders are 
traced to a specific condition—to a film 
that forms each day on teeth. Remove 
this film and teeth will be far lighter and 
brighter. Will be far more free from ills 
—and that is proved by exhaustive scien- 
tific research. 


What FILM is and does 


Film is that slippery, viscous coating 
which forms on teeth. Run your tongue 
across your teeth and you will feel it. 


Food and smoking stains sink into it 





























with high dental authority. Exhaus- 
tive tests were made and scientifically 
recorded. One by one agents were 
found and embodied in Pepsodent until 
now it meets in every way the full de- 
mands of dental practice in protecting 


teeth and gums. 
Pepsodent curdles film. Then removes 





and make teeth yellow and lustreless. 


Film gets into crevices and stays. It 
clings to teeth so tightly that brush- 
ing fails to remove it successfully. 


Film is the basis of tartar. And tar- 
tar, with the germs film harbors, is 
a well-known cause of pyorrhea. 


Old-time ways had failed to conquer 
film. So with tooth and gum dis- 
orders on the increase dental science 
started work on a special film- 
removing dentifrice. 


Special film-removing method 


How it acts 














To perfect this formula that success- 
fully cleanses teeth of film, labora- 
tory chemists worked in conjunction 


DENTISTS KNOW THE SECRET of dazzling 
white smiles. “Keep dull film off your teeth,” they 
say. That's why the use of Pepsodent, the special 


film-removing dentifrice, is so widespread today. 


it gently from the teeth as ordinary 
brushing cannot do. 

Gums are firmed to coral tint. 

Still other elements turn the mouth’s 
saliva alkaline and thus combat the acids 
of decay. 

In action and in composition Pepsodent 
is entirely new and different from any 
other tooth paste made. 


Start free for 10 days 
Snow-white, sparkling teeth must be kept 
film-free. Healthy teeth and gums must 
likewise have daily film removal. 

As dentists know, the answer lies in 
Pepsodent. 

Use Pepsodent, then note how soon teeth 
grow white and bright. How soon, 
when film is gone, gums firm and harden. 
How, over a period, decay is noticeably 
retarded. 

See your dentist twice each year. Use 
Pepsodent twice each day. That marks 
the height of tooth care as it is under- 
stood by the modern dental world. 


. &: eS 
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(Abuvey MISS MYRNA NOYES (left) and friends are wintering at White 
Sulphur Springs. In the social set smiles are kept white and sparkling by the 
quality dentifrice, Pepsodent. 


Miracles in Smiles 


result from simply cleaning teeth 
of gray film daily 





HAT the world sees when you smile de- 

pends on the care you give your teeth. 
Smiles may reveal teeth of gleaming whiteness or 
they may show dull “off-color” teeth. 
Smiles may play a major part in social success 
—providing they are charming. 
To people of the stage and screen whose liveli- 
hood rests on the public favor, they are every- 
thing. Removing film by Pepsodent as part of 
every makeup has become a standard practice. 
It takes but a minute yet makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. See what Pepsodent will 
accomplish within a few days’ time. 


(Above) AWAITING LIND- 
BERGH at Mitchell Field are 
Misses Leone Sprague, Hazel 
Fink, and Ross Coleman, Jr. 
Such smiles as theirs are the 
almost universal result of twice 
daily use of Pepsodent. 














FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Above) SMILES THE BIG- 
GEST THING in being beauti- 





— ful. Stars of stage and screen 
: know that and Dorothy Kenyon 
and Roland Mathew consider Mail coupon to 
the use of Pepsodent the most 
a ae important part of make-up. The Pepsodent Co., 


Dept. 204, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


(Left) A SORORITY AFFAIR 
in the nature of a baseball game N 














is attended by Misses Eleanor AME .........---------+--2-- 
Hodge, Vere Sedgewick and 
Barbara Long of the University AddreS q.....-----r-c--ce-neecerereneoossocessesnoenecense 
. , of Michigan. At college, too, 
2 7 Pepsodent plays a major part oe AE EET ee ee 
in aiding beauty, Other Offices: The P’epsodent Co., 
191 George St. - Toronto 2, Can. 


42 Southwark Bridge Road - London, 5. E. 1, Eng. 
(Australia) Ltd., 187 Clarence St., Sydney, N. 8. 'W. 


~ O D N f I \ Only one tube to a family 2758 
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Fisherman Says He 
Never Gets a “‘Bite”’ 
From This Tobacco 





The sport of fishing seems to enlarge men’s 
souls, despite all the fish stories we hear. 
Let a man find a hole where the fish are 
biting well, and nine times out of ten, if 
he is a true sportsman, he will let his friends 
in on the good news. 


Evidently the same thing holds true of 
pipe-smokers. Take the case of Mr. Massey, 
for example. He has learned from a fellow 
fisherman how good Edgeworth is, and now 
wants to tell the world about it himself. 


Jasper, Tenn., 
March 23, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


I have always wanted to smoke a pipe. 
After several attempts I gave my “taste” 
up, for with each trial I got a blistered 
tongue. 

One evening, when looking over a cer- 
tain outdoor magazine, I read that a certain 
fisherman could catch more fish when using 
“Edgeworth,” so I decided I would try “his” 
tobacco—for I am no poor fisherman! 

The next day I tried to secure Edgeworth. 
The local country storekeeper did not have 
it, so I sent by a friend to the city for my first 
Edgeworth. Two things have happened: I 
still smoke Edgeworth, and the local store- 
keeper always has a supply. 

I catch fish and never get “‘a bite” from 


Edgeworth! 
Yours for keeps, 


H. V. Massey 

To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 












Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 8 S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and address 


of your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to. 


add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 254.1 


{° Your Radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, on | 
meters. 
Frequency 11 


80 kilocycles 


7 








WHY ABOLISH THE FAMILY? 
(Continued from page 51) 


structure of mankind, far older than all its 
records and more universal than any of its 
religions; and all attempts to alter it -are 
mere talk and tomfoolery. 

But the other advantage of the small group 
is now not so much neglected as simply not 
realized. Here again we have some extraor- 
dinary delusions spread all over the lit- 
erature and journalism of our time. Those 
delusions now exist in such a degree that we 
may say, for all practical purposes, that when 
a thing has been stated about a thousand 
times as obviously true, it is almost certain 
to be obviously false. One such statement 
may be specially noted here. There is un- 
doubtedly something to be said against do- 
mesticity and in favor of the general drift 
towards life in hotels, clubs, colleges, com- 
munal settlements and the rest; or for a 
social life organized on the plan of the great 
commercial systems of our time. But the 
truly extraordinary suggestion is often made 
that this escape from the home is an escape 
into greater freedom. The change is actually 
offered as favorable to liberty. 


O anybody who can think, of course, it 

is exactly the opposite. The domestic 
division of human society is not perfect, being 
human. It does not achieve complete liberty, 
a thing somewhat difficult to do or even 
to define. But it is a mere matter of arith- 
metic that it puts a larger number of people 
in supreme control of something, and able to 
shape it to their personal liking, than do the 
vast organizations that rule society outside, 
whether those systems are legal or commer- 
cial or even merely social. Even if we were 
only considering the parents, it is plain that 
there are more parents than there are po- 
licemen or politicians or heads of big busi- 
nesses or proprietors of hotels. As I shall 
suggest in a moment, the argument actually 
applies indirectly to the children as well as 
directly to the parents. 

But the main point is that the world out- 
side the home is now under a rigid discipline 
and routine, and it is only inside the home 
that there is really a place for individuality 
and liberty. Anyone stepping out of the 
front-door is obliged to step into a proces- 
sion, all going the same way and to a great 
extent even obliged to wear the same uni- 
form. Business, especially big business, ‘is 
now organized like an army. It is, as some 
would say, a sort of mild militarism without 
bloodshed ; as I should say, a militarism with- 
out the military virtues. But anyhow, it is 
obvious that a hundred clerks in a bank 
or a hundred waitresses in a tea-shop are 
more regimented and under rule than the 
same individuals when each has gone back to 
his or her own dwelling or lodging, hung with 
his or her favorite pictures or fragrant with 
his or her favorite cheap cigarettes. But this, 
which is so obvious in the commercial case, 
is no less true even in the social case. 

In practice the pursuit of pleasure is 
merely the pursuit of fashion. The pursuit 
of fashion is merely the pursuit of conven- 
tion; only that it happens to be a new con- 
vention. The jazz dances, the joy-rides, the 
big pleasure parties and hotel entertainments 
do not make any more provision for a really 
independent taste than did any of the fash- 
ions of the past. If a wealthy young lady 
wants to do what all the other wealthy 
young ladies are doing, she will find it great 
fun, simply because youth is fun and society 
is fun. She will enjoy being modern exactly 
as her Victorian grandmother enjoyed being 
Victorian. And quite right, too; but it is the 
enjoyment of convention, not the enjoyment 
of liberty. It is perfectly healthy for all 
young people of all historic periods to herd 
together, to a reasonable extent, and enthusi- 
astically copy each other. But in that there 


is nothing particularly fresh and certainly 
nothing particularly free. The girl who likes 
shaving her head and powdering her nose 
and wearing short skirts will find the world 
organized for her and will march happily 
with the procession. But a girl who hap- 
pened to like having her hair down to her 
heels or loading herself with barbaric gauds 
and trailing garments or (most awful of all) 
leaving her nose in its natural state—she will 
still be well advised to do these things on 
her own premises. If the Duchess wants to 
play leapfrog, she must not start suddenly 
leaping in the manner of a frog across the 
ballroom of the Babylon Hotel, when it is 
crowded with the fifty best couples pro- 
fessionally practicing the very latest dance 
for the instruction of society. The Duchess 
will find it easier to practice leapfrog to the 
admiration of her intimate friends in the old 
oak-paneled hall of Fitzdragon Castle. If 
the Dean must stand on his head, he will do 
it with more ease and grace in the calm at- 
mosphere of the Deanery than by attempting 
to interrupt the program of some social en- 
tertainment already organized for philan- 
thropic purposes. 

If there is this impersonal routine in com- 
mercial and even in social things, it goes 
without saying that it exists and always must 
exist in political and legal things. For in- 
stance, the punishments of the state must be 
sweeping generalizations. It is only the pun- 
ishments of the home that can possibly be 
adapted to the individual case; because it is 
only there that the judge can know any- 
thing of the individual. If Tommy takes a 
silver thimble out of a work-basket, his 
mother may act very differently according 
as she knows that he did it for fun or for 
spite or to sell to somebody or to get some- 
body into trouble. But if Tomkins takes a 
silver thimble out of a shop, the law not only 
can.but must punish him according to the 
rule made for all shoplifters or stealers of 
silver. It is only the domestic discipline that 
can show any sympathy or especially any 
humor. I do not say that the family always 
does do this; but I say that the state never 
ought to attempt it. So even if we con- 
sider the parents alone as independent princes, 
and the children merely as subjects, the rel- 
ative freedom ofthe family can and often 
does work to the advantage of those sub- 
jects. But so long as the children are chil- 


‘dren they will always be the subjects of 


somebody. The question is whether they are 
to be distributed naturally under their nat- 
ural princes, as the old phrase went, who 
normally feel for them what nobody else 
will feel, a natural affection. It seems to 
me clear that this normal distribution gives 
the largest amount of liberty to the largest 
number of people. 


Y complaint of the anti-domestic drift is 

that it is unintelligent. People do not 
know what they are doing, because they do 
not know what they are undoing. There area 
multitude of modern manifestations, from the 
largest to the smallest, ranging from a divorce 
to a picnic party. But each is a separate 
escape or evasion; and especially an evasion 
of the point at issue. People ought to de- 
cide in a philosophical fashion whether they 
desire the traditional social order or not; or 
if there is any particular alternative to be 
desired. As it is, they treat the public ques- 
tion merely as a mess or medley of private 
questions. Even in being anti-domestic, they 
are much too domestic in their test of do- 
mesticity. Each family considers only its 
own case and the result is merely narrow and 
negative. Each case is an exception to a rule 
that does not exist. The family, especially 
in the modern state, stands in need of con- 
siderable correction and reconstruction; most 
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Faster, easier, deeper cleanin g 


LI TATIO! 








cy HERE is but one real test of an 
/ electric cleaner — its ability to re- 
move dirt. 


In such a test, made under actual home 
conditions, the Hoover easily ranks 
first. It removes the most 


This means that in actual use the Hoover 
gives you the fastest cleaning—easiest 
cleaning—deepest cleaning. 


It does this because of ‘‘Positive Agi- 
tation,’’ a remarkable and exclusive 
cleaning method which develops beat- 
ing—the time-honored cleaning princi- 
ple—to a new degree of efficiency. 


The Hoover's ability to remove more 
has been repeatedly 

proved in tests. We shall be glad todem- 
onstrate it to you in your own home. 
Because of the Hoover's outstanding 
’ - superiority, you owe iit to yourself to 
Rp. trate sax See this accurate measure of its efficiency 






before buying any cleaner. Telephone 
GC the Authorized Hoover Dealer. 
ices: ] rer, $75. 
It as it Sweeps as it Cleany <n pts: Matt eo Maer, 975 
Model 543, $59.50. Dusting tools, 





$12.50. . . motor-driven floor pol- 
ishing attachment, $7.50. Easy pay- 
ments if desired. Only $6.25 down. Prices 


od. .p. mM. slightly higher west of the Rockies and 








in Canada. Hoover dealers will make 


you an allowance on your old machine. 
The accurate measure of / 


| electric cleaner efficiency THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
| is dirt per minute The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
-s The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontarie 
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Your Beauty In 
the Morning 


K at your skin first thing in 

the morning. See it, asit really 

is, without ““makeup’”’ or powder 

to hide the defects. Perhaps 

you may notice the soft, 
smooth skin you once knew is giving place 
to a dull, ordinary appearance with signs of 
wrinkles and flabbiness creeping in. Or, 
your complexion may be slowly acquiring 
that listless, parched look that tells of neg- 
lect or ill-advised attention. 


Now is the time to realize that you must 
give serious thought to your appearance. 
We wish you could read the thousands of 
letters we receive from grateful women 
telling us how much Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream means to their skin and com- 
plexion. How the pure, soft alluring beauty 
it renders instantly has added years of 
youth to their appearance. 

A Gouraud’s Oriental Cream complexion 
remains unaltered throughout the day with- 
out rubbing off, streaking or spotting and 
still with an effect that is of far greater 
beauty than you could obtain through face 
powders. Start its use today. It will 
beautify, preserve and protect your appear- 
ance over the years to come. Made in 
White, Flesh and Rachel. 


GOURAUD'S 


RIENTAL 
‘CREAM 


*‘Beauty’s Master Touch’’ 


Send 10c. for Trial Size 


FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON 
430 Lafayette Street New York City 


Check shade desired: White O Flesh O Rachel O 


Name 





Street a 





Kn ee as) 








things do in the modern state. But the fam- 
ily mansion should be preserved or destroyed 
or rebuilt; it should not be allowed to fall 
to pieces brick by brick, because nobody has 
any historic sense of the object of bricklay- 
ing. For instance, the architects of the res- 
toration should rebuild the house with wide 
and easily opened doors, for the practice of 
the ancient virtue of hospitality. In other 
words, private property should be distributed 
with sufficient decent equality as to allow of 
a margin for festive intercourse. But the hos- 
pitality of the home will always be different 
from the hospitality of a hotel. And it will 
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be different in being more individual, more 
independent, more interesting than the hos- 
pitality of a hotel. It is perfectly right that 
the young Browns and the young Robinsons 
should meet and mix and dance and make 
asses of themselves, according to the design 
of their Creator. But there will always be 
some difference between the Browns enter- 
taining the Robinsons, and the Robinsons 
entertaining the Browns. And it will be a 
difference to the advantage of variety, or per- 
sonality, of the potentialities of the mind of 
man; or, in other words, of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 





THE YOUNG WIFE OF SIR MARCUS CHI LIN 
(Continued from page 49) 


There were test-tubes, and an electric 
heater, on the side-table of the one living- 
room; and every now and then the little 
ferret-eyed scientist jumped up from his 
bouillabaisse to see how the work went on. 

“T lack everything,” he kept on saying. 
“The fool chemist here has none of the re- 
agents.” And every time he said this, the 
Chief and Kyra looked at one another—the 
semblance of a twinkle in their eyes. But 
whenever they looked at me, their eyes were 
doubtful; and when the Chief produced a 
phial from his pocket saying, “Perhaps this 
will help you, Doctor. -We found it in the 
yacht’s safe while we were searching,” I 
seemed to understand why. 

For the phial had a tiny Chinese label on 
it; and Doctor Lancart, who had practiced 
several years in Saigon, recognized it instant- 
ly—and apart from the dead man, only 
Vivian (“He was in the East three years, 
rubber-planting,” I heard myself say to Kyra) 
knew the combination of the safe. 

Yet that Vivian should be even suspected 
of such a murder seemed to me an outrage. 
For though our old school has seen more 
than one of its alumni in the broad arrows 
of prison garb, none so far has merited the 
poisoner’s rope. 

The Doctor, with the contents of the 
phial to guide him, took a bare half-hour 
more to reach certitude. “I will perform 
the post-mortem this evening,” he said. “But 
there is no doubt in my mind as to the 
result of it. If you can prove opportunity 
and motive, you need not hesitate to arrest.” 

“Opportunity,” said the Chief, “was ample. 
The steward set down the tray by an open 
window. Motive, too, may be provable.” 

But because an English boat is English 
territory, it seemed to me, as I followed 
Kyra into the sunshine, that he would have 
to consult the Parquet (the office of the 
Procureur de la République) before arrest- 
ing; and strong in that half-knowledge, I 
detained them in the Doctor’s porch. 

“One moment, my friends,” I said. “If 
you want more help from me, if you want 
me to go back to the Sea Joy with you, 
let us be explicit with one another. Tell 
me precisely what else you found when you 
searched this morning—and tell me, very pre- 
cisely, what you suspect.” 

The Chief—whose appearance, I repeat, I 
have promised not to describe in these chron- 
icles—hesitated, murmuring that the position 
was “a little delicate.” Kyra, however, re- 
torting, “Delicate or not, mon ami, he knows 
too much not to know the rest of it,” told 
me the truth. 

They had found the bank-book, with the 
red stars against the doubtful entries, easily: 
the phial, which was a tiny one, they had 
discovered only by supreme luck—wedged, as 
it had been, between the back and the bind- 
ing of another book, obviously kept by 
Vivian, and marked: “Ship’s Cash.” 

“There was the faintest bulge in the back 
of the binding,” said Kyra, “but only the 
faintest one. As for what we suspect, that 
is—alas!—obvious. Whether you go on help- 
ing us or not, depends—I should say—on 
vour feeling for him.” 


HETHER or no I was ethically right 

in returning to the Sea Joy, is open 
to discussion. That I could not prevent my- 
self doing so, is positive fact. I know Kyra’s 
methods, you see; and I knew, or thought 
I knew, the exact line she and the Chief 
would take in their further examination of 
the man who, whatever there might be 
against him, had still been my pal. 

“Once a pal, always a pal,” I remember 
thinking. “Vivian couldn’t possibly have 
done this thing. And at least I can take 
care, when they are putting their questions, 
that they don’t lay any trap.” 

But once we were back in Captain Middle- 
ton’s cabin, it was not, to my surprise, 
Vivian, but Lady Marcus whom the Chief, 
after a low-voiced consultation with Kyra, 
elected to see. 

Lady Marcus entered with perfect self- 
possession, requesting only that Captain Mid- 
dleton should leave us before the questions 
began. 

“He was my husband’s servant,” she ex- 
plained after he had left us. “And though he 
was a most faithful one, I would rather not 
speak before servants.” An explanation which 
prejudiced me against her from the first. 

Prejudice, however—during the hour we 
had her under examination—was the least of 
the feelings I experienced about Lady Marcus 
Chi Lin. That she had a rare beauty, I ac- 
knowledge. That she answered my ques- 
tions freely, intelligently and with a great 
semblance of honesty, I acknowledge also. 
But—to use a forthright vulgarism—she gave 
me the creeps. And most of all did she 
give me the creeps when, right at the end, 

put the inevitable: “You mustn’t be 
offended, Lady Marcus. But my friends are 
very anxious to know if you and your hus- 
band have always been on the best of terms?” 

“Always,” she asseverated. “Marcus and I 
adored each other. No other man ever in- 
terested me in the slightest. I used to tell 
Marcus everything. Even when other men 
tried to flirt with me, even when Charles—” 

She bit her lip on the “Charles;” and I 
fancied, from a look which passed between 
us, that she wished me to slur the point over. 
But Kyra’s sharp ears had fastened on it— 
and in two more questions the thing was out. 

Charles Vivian had been in love with his 
employer's wife. At any rate, he had tried 
to flirt with her. She had told Sir Marcus 
about it. Sir Marcus had wanted to get 
rid of Vivian. “But I persuaded him not 
to. Charles was so useful, you see. And 
when he saw I had no intention of—of fiirt- 
ing back at him, he left off.” 

“Did Vivian know that you had told your 
husband, Lady Marcus?” 

“I’m not certain. He may have.” 

“And how long ago did this happen?” 

“Oh, just before we left England, in May.” 

Sir Marcus Chi Lin’s widow, having made 
this statement, left us—Kyra and the Chief 
satisfied, me in gloom. 

“A double motive,” said Kyra. “Sex—as 
always. And money—if it was he who 
cashed the checks.” Then she asked me to 
fetch Captain Middleton, whom I found just 
outside the door. 
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“Ask the Captain,” she demanded, “to be 
very frank with us. Has he noticed, since 
leaving England, anything peculiar about the 
relations between Lady Marcus and her hus- 
band’s secretary ?” 

“Isn’t that rather a brutal question?” I 
protested. 

“You need not put it brutally.” Kyra’s 
lovely eyes hardened. “But in the interests 
of justice, we must know.” 


O I put the question, rather a series of 

questions, after my own fashion; and 
succeeded at last in extorting a very reluctant, 
“I should say, though of course there was 
nothing wrong about it, that Lady Marcus 
was very fond of Mr. Vivian. They used 
to be a lot together—especially when Sir 
Marcus was working. I should say, though, 
that on the whole she liked him more than 
he liked her.” 

Middleton, despite a good deal of quiet 
pressure, refused to add anything to this 
statement. “I oughtn’t to have said as much 
as I have,” he protested. “If it hadn’t 
have been for you, I'd have held my tongue 
altogether, because. I don’t trust foreigners, 
and that’s a fact.” 

Meanwhile “the foreigners”—I could see— 
had been a little shaken. If one were to 
believe the Captain, Lady Marcus had lied 
to us. And if Lady Marcus had lied to us— 

“She’s half Chinese,” said Kyra—display- 
ing yet more of that racial prejudice which 
is so unfortunate for the internationalist. “If 
your friend rebuffed her, out of loyalty to 
his employer; if she wanted to marry him—” 

“Tf she wanted to marry him,” cut in the 
Chief, “she would hardly try to have him 
guillotined as a preliminary. To me, what 
is really important is that we find out who 
forged the checks.” 

Then, again murmuring about “the deli- 
cacy of the position,’ he asked me if I 
had any objection to putting a few further 
questions to Vivian; to which I replied: 
“None at all. Provided the questions are 
fair ones, and provided that you will do 
nothing more than keep him under surveil- 
lance until we have had time to communicate 
with my solicitor, Mr. Carthers.” 

Vivian came in a little later—perturbed, 
but not unduly so considering the circum- 
stances; and I warned him that, Doctor Lan- 
cart having confirmed the fact of the poison- 
ing, everybody on the yacht was bound to 
be more or less under suspicion until the 
matter had been cleared up. 

“Including myself?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid so, old chap.” 

“Well, it’s natural, I suppose—though of 
course you must know I didn’t do it. With 
Sir Marcus dead, I’m left with about a 
hundred a year and my wound-pension. 
Tell your friends to keep that in their minds, 
wont you? And now fire ahead.” 

I translated—and put the Chief's first ques- 
tion: “You kept the yacht’s cash-book. The 
cash-book was in the safe of which you gave 
us the combination. Are you quite sure that 
nobody except yourself and Sir Marcus knew 
that combination ?” 

“I’m very nearly positive. Sir Marcus had 
it changed before we left London.” 

“Could Lady Marcus have known it?” 

“No,” Vivian answered instanter. ‘Cer- 
tainly not.” 

“He told us before luncheon”—it was still 
the Chief, notebook on knee, speaking—“that 
Lady Marcus went to bed at about ten- 
thirty, he himself at eleven. Ask him if 
he can remember his niovements during that 
half-hour.” 

“IT remained in the saloon,” answered 
Vivian, “reading; one of your books as it 
happened, old man. When I'd finished -it, 
I turned straight in.” 

Half a dozen questions, all more or less 
along the same lines, followed. Then, ab- 
ruptly, Kyra took a hand. 

“Je pense,” she said, speaking French very 


slowly, and looking towards Vivian as she 
did so, “that you had better tell your friend 
everything, in your own manner. What we 
have discovered, we have discovered. It is 
for him to explain it—if he can.” 

“Everything?” I asked. 

“Yes, everything. You made a condition 
that the examination should be a fair one. 
Could anything be fairer than to tell this 
gentleman about the letter, about the pass- 
book, about the little phial we found, and” — 
Kyra, still looking at Vivian, spoke more 
slowly than ever—“about Lady Marcus’ 
statement that he flirted with her, and Cap- 
tain Middleton's statement that it was she, 
rather, who flirted with him.” 

A silence followed; and during that silence 
I saw Vivian change color, saw one little 
bead of perspiration break out on his cheek. 

“Could anything be fairer?” repeated Kyra. 

“I—I suppose not,” I admitted—and for a 
good ten minutes, feeling as uncomfortable 
as I have ever felt in my existence, I spoke 
with Vivian as only one man of the same 
race can speak to another, when there is need. 

He heard me out unflinching; but I was 
aware, as I explained about the checks and 
the poison-phial, of stark amazement in him; 
and when I came to his relations with Lady 
Marcus, of fear. After I had finished, he 
was like a man stricken with aphasia. His 
lips moved—but for many seconds he could 
not speak. 

“What—what the hell’s a fellow to do?” 
he said at last. “I cashed that bearer check 
for three thousand on May the seventh. The 
others, too. I always cashed his checks for 
him. But they were all right. Sir Marcus 
signed them, and he had the money for them. 
As for the poison, I swear to God I never 
even knew he had been poisoned, till you 
told me this morning. And there’s nothing 
between me and Lady Marcus. Nothing, I 
tell you. Nothing on earth!” 

And Vivian, his gray eyebrows twitching, 
added: “For God’s sake, believe me, old 
chap. Because—because any fool could see 
that those two don't.” 


THINK, looking back after a whole year 

on what was at best a sorry business, that 
I—even though I obeyed the Chief’s order 
and kept away from the Sea Joy—always 
did believe in Vivian’s innocence. But that 
evening, as Kyra and the Chief and I sat on 
my terrace watching the lights of Saint 
Tropez glimmer across two miles of silent 
water—my belief in him may have been a 
little shaken. And two evenings later, when 
I sat in the same place with Carthers, ar- 
rived post-haste from London, it was more 
shaken still. 

“TI can’t agree with you,” said Carthers. 
“The sex-motive, though obscure, seems 
ample. He admits he cashed the checks. 
Whether they were forged or not, is im- 
material. He could easily have induced Sir 
Marcus to sign them. And nobody had a 
better opportunity of dropping this poison, 
which is apparently odorless, into the glass.” 

“Circumstantial evidence,” I protested. 

“More than that. Finding the phial—” 

“Proves nothing. He could far more 
easily have dropped it overboard.” 

“But he didn’t. And tomorrow, whether 
for trial in France or for’ extradition, he'll 
be arrested.” 

Whereupon Carthers, tired with his twen- 
ty-four-hour journey, went up to 

I went up to bed too. But there was no 
sleep in me. I just sat at my window— 
staring, staring, staring at the riding-light of 
the Sea Joy. And as I stared, my brain 
worked, and my blood shrank back into a 
heart sick with apprehension—till on a sud- 
den, I saw the other light. 

The other light was dead under the Sea 
Joy’s riding light, almost at water-level. It 
winked—and kept on winking, till presently, 
I began to read. 

“G.F.” read the light. “G.F. S.OS. 
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G.F.” And when I had got my own torch, 
it signaled: “S.W.IL.M.M.I.N.G. C.O.M._E. 
S.H.O.R.E..” 

My Morse, after ten years’ disuse, was 
rusty. But I remembered the O.K.; and 
flashed it; and five minutes later I stole— 
stole is the only word for it—out of my house. 

It is no distance, if you take the path 
over the golf-course, from my house to the 
Beauvallon foreshore. But the moon was 
still up, and so I went by the pine-woods, 
telling myself that there could be no hurry, 
because Vivian’s swim would take him, even 
if he made it, at least an hour. 

I remember how, as I reached the fore- 
shore, I was afraid he might not make it. 
I remember wondering whether I should get 
my boat out, and being afraid again—lest 
the boat should betray us to some watcher. 
In fact, I was in a pretty panic by the time 
the last rays of moonlight showed me the 
shadow of Vivian’s swimming head. 

He shivered as he came out of the water. 

“Good of you,” he whispered. “I thought 
you’d be coming on board again. I tried 
to write you. I tried to come over this 
afternoon. But those gendarmes wouldn't let 
me. Haven’t got a spot of brandy, have 
you? I—I’ll need it before we talk.” 

There is always drink, and a change of 
clothing, in my boathouse. I led Vivian 
there, found him flannels and a sweater, 
and set drink before him—in the dark. 

“Carthers must be here,” he began. “I 
overheard some talk about the avocat anglais. 
Does fe think I’m guilty?” 

“He—” I hesitated. 

“All right.” The teeth had ccased their 
chattering. “You needn’t make any bones 
about it. I’m as good a judge of evidence 
as the next fellow; and Seclene—” 

“Selene !” 

“Lady Marcus. Hell holds no fury, old 
chap! You know the rest of the quotation. 
But thank your stars you don’t know what 
it means to a fellow, when he can only 
hold a thousand-a-year job by playing Joseph 
to a half-caste.” 

He told me exactly what holding such a 
job meant; but I have cut it out. 

“One couldn't tell that to a jury, could 
one?” he ended. “At the best, they’d only 
think she and I were accomplices. And be- 
sides, there’s no earthly proof. The letter 
was too well forged, you see. And poor 
old Marcus can never let on, now, how 
she wheedled the combination out of him. 
Or what he did with the three thousand, 
either. And—and, oh, damn it, Gilbert, 
what’s the use of pretending? I loved her 
—even if I wouldn’t behave like a black- 
guard to poor old Marcus. I love her still, 
even if she is trying to have me guillotined. 
And that’s why—that’s why you've got to 
help me. Because nobody else can.” 


Y wife, usually the most tractable of 

women, found it almost impossible to 
forgive me the loss of our brand-new twenty- 
knot boat. Carthers, to whom, from the 
very moment the theft was discovered, she 
never ceased appealing,—“Would any man in 
his senses leave a motor-boat which cost 
a thousand pounds lying about loose with 
enough petrol in her tanks to cross the 
Mediterranean ?”—contented himself with a 
malicious, “No doubt, Mrs. Frankau, your 
husband’s loss will be made good by his 
insurance company.” The two gendarmes 
on board the Sea Joy lost their chances of 
promotion. The Chef de la Sireté, after 
one of the most. fruitless inquiries in police 
history, departed for Toulon. And Kyra 
sulked like a spoiled princess. 

“Never again, my friend,” said Kyra, sulk- 
ing in my library the night after the Sea Joy 
had sailed for England. “Me, you cannot fool. 
How it was done, I know not. But you 
had a hand in it. And he was guilty. He 
merited the death-penalty. His flight alone 
proves it—though she too, that sly one, is 
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not altogether blameless. In all crimes where 
there is a sex-motive—” 

“Sex-motive,” I interrupted. “Or race- 
motive.” And because any Boswell may be 
proud of outdistancing his Doctor Johnson, 
1 could not help feeling a little superior 
as I took a thin book printed on vellum 
from my pocket, and read the first paragraph 
of that thousand-year-old story which be- 
gins: “‘In the great walled city of Soochow 
lived Wong Whei Yui the rich old merchant, 
and his lovely young wife Peach Blossom, 
and Wen Chen Ming the servant of Wong 
Whei Yui, who was also his friend.’ ” 

“What on earth—” began Kyra. 

But I silenced her, and read on. 

“‘Now, the young wife of Wong Whei 
Yui,’” I read, “ ‘fell amorous of Wen Chen 
Ming, who would have none of her. But 
Wong Whei Yui, not knowing this, imagined 
that Wen Chen Ming had betrayed him. 
And because, in that age which the scribes 


of Far Cathay call golden, no man might 
kill with his own hand, however great the 
wrong suffered; and because moreover it 
seemed to Wong Whei Yui that life without 
the love of Peach Blossom were better ended, 
he ended his life—doing so in such a way, 
for he was a man of great cunning, that 
suspicion for his death should fall upon his 
friend. And after Wong Whei Yui’s death, 
Peach Blossom, about whom the story is 
told, being still angry with Wen Chen Ming, 
who had rebuffed her, forgot that it is 
written, “Who does not help the innocent 
is himself guilty.” And she—’” 

I did not, however, succeed in finishing 
that thousand-year-old story; because Kyra 
snatched the book from me; and when she 
had reread those opening paragraphs, pick- 
ing her way very slowly through the quaint 
English, her face lost something of its love- 
liness—went almost gray before my eyes. 

“Did—did he know this?” she stammered. 
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“Wen Chen Ming thought Peach Blossom 
guilty,” I answered. 

“And you?” 

“The book only came yesterday.” 

“Then why did you—why was your motor- 
boat—” 

“Sheer carelessness, Kyra.” 

“You—you needn’t lie to me. 
your friend.” 

“Sheer carelessness, I repeat, Kyra.” 

“No. No. No. It wasn’t. It was—” 

And before I could quite realize what had 
happened, Kyra had seized both my hands 
and was kissing them, sobbing as she did so: 
“Providence, Gilbert, Providence! God for- 
give me. It was suicide! And I—I’d have 
had an innocent man guillotined for it, just 
—just to keep myself from being bored.” 

Which last, though a trifle disingenuous on 
Kyra’s part, is no bad reason for becoming 
a detective—or for reading about one, if it 
comes to that. 


He was 
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Constance, as is self-evident, was not that 
kind of a girl or she might have cried her 
heart out at what looked like the dismal 
ruins of her once happy home. 

As it was she sat tight, trying to act as 
if nothing had happened. 

But Dwight could not conceal the uncom- 
prehcnding regret that had enthroned itself 
in his heart. He smiled absently when 
Connie talked to him but sometimes he 
did not answer her at all, or spoke of some 
subject that had not been mentioned. 

And then, suddenly, he changed. He be- 
came brilliantly loquacious; his conversation 
took on a dangerous, happy sparkle. 

“He has seen her,” Constance explained to 
herself. 

She was almost glad. Anything was better 
than the mood of desperate depression 
through which he had _ passed. ’ 

That she was right was visually confirmed 
a few days later. Constance, driving into 
town for some shopping, passed them, out- 
ward bound toward the sea and the hills 
and happiness. She knew whereto they were 
heading, because she and Dwight had never 
been there, though other lovers had. It was 
a salt-wind-swept height where one touched 
finger-tips and knew that heaven did some- 
times lean low and smile. 

They were in a corsage-cut gray roadster, 
—doubtless Dorée’s own. She was driving in 
a red necktie and everything else white. Of 
course they did not notice Constance—they 
were too gloriously absorbed in one another. 

Dwight was smiling as if his heart would 
break. 

Constance’s hand wavered on the steering 
wheel of her own car. But only for an in- 
stant. What good to follow them? She 
knew all there was to know anyway. 


[* was an ironical gesture of fate that Con- 
stance should run into Steve Scanlon on 
He was with Bill Langdon, their 
white-haired ringside spectator of that recent 
evening. 

“Why, ‘hello,” Steve greeted, cordiality not 
very well masking a black ‘mood that he was 


the street. 


in; “this is a strange coincidence. We just 
came from your husband's office.” 

He paused. Something, perhaps the sud- 
denly alert expression on Langdon’s face, 
warned Constance. 

“But you didn’t find him there, I know,” 
she replied. “I drafted him to act as chauf- 
feur for me today and he is now engaged in 
the modern interminable pastime of locating 
a place to park the éar.” 

“Oh!” The monosyllable held the inflec- 
tion of doubt. 

“If you really want to see him we're to 
meet in thirty minutes in the book depart- 
ment at Blanchard’s.” 


ILK AND 
(Continued from page 59) 


Steve considered this for a moment. “No, 
thanks,” he decided. “It was nothing im- 
portant. Good-by.” 

He started away. Langdon remained be- 
hind. “I'll walk a ways with Mrs. Hilliard,” 
he explained. : 

Connie was annoyed but kept up her front, 
which was increasingly tiresome. 

When they were alone, “Where did you 
learn to play such a good game of poker?” 
the modern old man demanded. 

“Poker?” 

“Ves. You shoved just the right amount 
of chips into the pot to drive him out without 
arousing his suspicions. You know as well 
as I do’ that you haven't seen your husband 
since breakfast.” 

“Strangely enough, you are mistaken. I've 

seen him within the hour.” It amused her 
to think that she really spoke the truth. 
» Langdon studied her face for a second. 
“You could trust me. I’m only a spectator; 
and a spectator, you know, is always on the 
side of the real heroine of the play. I didn’t 
know that a woman like you could grow in 
an overheated greenhouse. What a shame 
that Dwight Hilliard has not been blessed 
with my sense of comparative values.” 

Constance almost wished she could trust 
him. It would be a relief to dump a burden 
of confidences on some one’s shoulders if 
only to stand off and look at the problem 
from a slight distance. But a wise, womanly 
reticence made her keep her own counsel. 

Langdon sighed. “It’s all right. You need 
not. Women don’t trust me.* That’s why 
I’ve educated myself to outguess them. There 
are times when I would rather have their 
confidence. But I don’t blame you.” 

He left her with courteous consideration. 

Poor Connie. This being a conspirator 
against oneself was very wearying and 
heart-racking—sitting alone in the chair of 
vision, the only person in the miserable tangle 
who could see more than one side of the 
situation. 

What if, just a moment ago, she had quit 
her job as protector of fools? Suppose she 
had told Steve Scanlon where Dwight and 
his wife were and had stood back with Bill 
Langdon on the sidelines to see what would 
happen? What then? 

But of course the idea was impossible. 
Connie loved Dwight. She never had loved 
and never would love anybody else. It 
would be absolutely impossible for her to 
leave Dwight in the path of so ruthless a 
steam roller as the big-fisted, fiery-hearted 
Steve Scanlon 

When Connie got home, Dwight was there. 
So was Dorée. 

At first Connie thought that she had taken 
them unawares, had perhaps returned earlier 
than they had expected. But a glance at 


SILVER 


Dorée’s correctly composed coiffure and her 
recently renewed make-up reassured her on 
that point. They had been waiting for her. 

Dorée did the talking. That was quite 
natural, of course. Still, it might not have 
hurt quite so much if a hand Connie loved 
had pushed the lethal needle through her 
tender breast into her heart. But Dwight 
could not have done it. Both of the women 
knew that. . 

“You said the other night,” Dorée began, 
“that you would never really have Dwight 
so long as I lived. Since that is true——and 
none of us seems to be able to help it,—it 
would be silly to go on with everybody un 
happy. So I’ve come to tell you that I’m 
going to take him for a little while,—I shall 
probably not live long (there are lots of 
people who hope not), and then—” 

She paused. 

Connie, dazed, struggled to the top of the 
wave which had overwhelmed her. She had 
seen it coming, of course, but it was much 
colder, much more breath-taking than even 
she had expected. 

“You have told this to vour husband ?” she 
asked. It was a foolish question, but she had 
to say something. 

Dorée shook her head. “No. Steve 
wouldn’t understand. He’s not big like you.” 
\ HAT a curse to be one of those persons 

to whom the truth can be told without 
an anesthetic! Connie’s mouth twisted wryly 
as she accepted the tribute. to her godlike 
compassion. She didn’t want to be big or 
understanding. She wanted to let go of the 
piteous cry that was being stifled back into 
her wounded woman-heart. She wanted to 
crawl off into a dark corner where no one 
could see or hear her making her arrange- 
ments with death. 

But she had to stand up while her heart 
was slowly drained. God and public opinion 
supported her on either side, admonishing her 
to keep her head erect while there was a spark 
of life left. 

“Perhaps,” Dorée was continuing, “you 
can make Steve understand after we’re gone.” 

“After you’re gone?” Connie repeated 
blankly. . 

“Yes, we’re going away. It seems best— 
more honorable in fact. I couldn’t ive with 
Steve any longer, anyway. He is getting im- 
possibly possessive and as I must belong to 
some one, it is better thaf it should be some- 
one who loves me as Dwight does. It’s a 
terrible mess, I know, but I didn’t ask God 
to make me like this.” 

They even went so far as to tell Connie of 
their plans—when and where they were going. 

Then Dwight took Mrs. Scanlon home. 
He had offered not to, but Connie had in- 
sisted. “And if you will,” she had added, 
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“please call me up from down-town on your 
way back.” 

Then Connie sat in a mental daze from 
the time they left until the telephone rang. 

“What was it you wanted from town, 
dear?” Perhgps the “dear” slipped out. Or 
maybe it was so usual a word in his vocabu- 
lary that it appeared unsummoned in every 
sentence. 

“I didn’t want anything at all, Dwight, 
except to ask you to take dinner at the club. 
Mother is coming over and under the cir- 
cumstances conversation might be a little dif- 
ficult. I was just trying to make it easier 
for you.” 

He acquiesced in her arrangement, never 
questioning the veracity of it. She was al- 
ways making things easier for him, and so he 
took it as a matter of course. 

So Connie gained a little time to ‘be by 
herself. Later she sent a suitcase to his club 
with some of his things in it and a note sug- 
gesting that it would be better if he stayed 
there overnight. 


ONSTANCE spent the next two days 

carefully and unostentatiously avoiding 
her husband. He came to the house several 
times and called her on the telephone even 
oftener. There were in him the uneasy 
germs of an explanation that he could not 
have made even if he had forced a face-to- 
face conversation with her. Constance was 
being kind in this, too—sparing him the 
added humiliation of failure. Besides every- 
thing was up on the last race now anyway. 
She didn’t care to qualify victory, if it should 
accidentally come, by hedging her bet. 

At ten o’clock one night Mr. Scanlon called. 

Constance summoned her utmost com- 
posure and met him in her living room. He 
too was wearing his habitual unrippled mask. 

“Mr. Hilliard is at one of his clubs just at 
present,” she explained vaguely, “but I ex- 
pect him at any minute.” 

Steve Scanlon looked at her curiously, spec- 
ulatively, as if she were an unfamiliar kind 
of fish. 

Finally he shook his head. “Very well 
done but scarcely convincing to either of us. 
Mr. Hilliard is not at his club and you're 
not expecting him at any minute.” 

He handed her, without further explana- 
tion, a sheet of letter paper, unfolded, cov- 
ered with the irregular but clearly legible 
handwriting of her husband. 

“Tuesday night, the 9:45 train for Boston. 
There will perhaps, be no happiness for us 
when we have taken this step but I am con- 
vinced that life will be impossible if we do 
not take it. You are the woman I would 
come to no matter if walls, bars and guards 
separated us. And I believe I should live, 
even riddled with bullets, until I had crawled 
to the summit of that moonlit hill where you 
stand in silver light, and laid my feverish lips 

against your cool and naked feet.” 

Constance wondered why she wanted to 
cry out in hurt pain. It was nothing new 
to find that her husband loved some one else 
more than herself. She had known that for 
a long time. Perhaps it was because she 
knew that the kind of fierce, unquenchable 
passion he felt for Dorée was something that 
she craved herself but knew also that she 
could never inspire in Dwight or anyone else. 
She was the other kind of woman. 

Out of her hurt consciousness struggled the 
question, “How did you get this?” 

“Detectives. I’ve had operatives watching 
them for days. They’re terribly careless.” 

They would be—splendidly careless. 

She wondered why he had shown her the 
letter. It was after ten. The train Dwight 
mentioned had gone. 

Scanlon read the question in her mind. 
“Yes, they’ve left. My men are on the 
same train. I’m going over by automobile. 
I thought perhaps you’d like to come along.” 

Constance did not know instantly whether 
she did or did not. Then suddenly she knew 


that she wanted to go but not with him. She 
wanted to get there first. 

He divined and forestalled that idea, too. 

“There is no train for some time and you 
wont be able to drive it as fast as I shall. 
If you want to get there for the finish you'll 
have to go with me.” 

She rather liked his open declaration of 
their hostile alliance. They both understood 
the terms. He was giving her a sporting 
chance. 

“All right, Ill be ready in a moment,” she 
decided briefly. 

It was late enough so that the road was 
moderately free of traffic. They made better 
time than any but the fastest trains. “It was 
a grimly silent trip. Steve Scanlon, hurling 
the miles back over his shoulder, was not 
even courteously concerned about her com- 
fort. There was no robe and it was a 
roadster. Constance got thoroughly chilled. 

In Boston at a corner of the Common a 
man swung onto the running-board. He men- 
tioned the name of a hotel and Steve turned 
up a side street. 

Another private detective and a local plain- 
clothes policeman were waiting in the lobby. 


“Have you got a gun?” the policeman de- 


manded. 

Steve hesitated. 

“You may as well give it up,” the officer 
continued, correctly interpreting the lack of 
reply. He patted Steve on the hips and un- 
der the arms, from which latter place he pro- 
duced a revolver. “We don’t want. any 
private and personal justice in th‘s 
Not that I'd blame you, but I’m here to pre- 
vent even justifiable homicide.” 

Constance heard all this as if in a trance. 
Of course she had known that Steve was in 
a mood to kill her husband, but the sight of 
the weapon which he had manifestly brought 
along for that very purpose sickened _ her. 
Thank heaven, it had been taken away from 


They were going up in the elevator, aeb- 
parently a friendly group of guests. Con- 
stance was very still. It seemed as if she 
were observing her own body from a great 


“distance—her own body being dragged into 


a black trap. 

They stood before a door in the corridor. 

“Let me do this,” one of the detectives 
suggested. “I know the easiest way.” 

He rapped on the door. 

In a moment there was a voice, Dwight’s 
voice. “What is it, please?” 

“A telegram, sir.” 

Constance would have cried out a warning 
even then except that Steve Scanlon, antic- 
ipating her, covered her mouth firmly with 
his hand. 

The lock was turned and when the door 
opened a trifle the detective kicked it wide 
and strode across the threshold. 


PPARENTLY they had been at supper, 

Dwight and Dorée, when the interrup- 

tion came. Dorée still sat at the table, half 
turned toward the door. 

Even now there seemed nothing of adult 
sinning in the situation. Dorée’s expression 
was that of a child who has been surprised 
at a sugar and water make-believe tea party; 
and, to Constance, Dwight was just her own 
high-strung, lonely little boy clutching at an 
unexpected moment of happiness. 

“Connie,” he said helplessly. 

At once the tempo of the scene changed. 

Steve Scanlon stepped toward Dwight 
threateningly. 

And Dwight turned. On the dressing table 
directly behind him lay his own revolver— 
Constance recognized it as one he had always 
had but which he had never, to her knowl- 
edge, fired, even at a target. He picked it up. 

“Get out!” he commanded. 

Steve Scanlon continued to walk right 
toward him; straight up to the muzzle of the 
She 


exclaimed Constance. was 


gun. 
“Oh!” 


matter. ° 
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afraid that Dwight might shoot. For she 
knew even in that instant that, iff he did, 
what he would kill would be his own soul. 

It was almost with relief that she saw 
Steve contemptuously grab the gun from 
Dwight’s hand. 

And laugh 

There was something terrible in that 
laugh. It was the laugh of a man with 
an unswerving purpose, a will to act that 
could not be thrown off the track by any 
human force. 

Steve’s laugh was a signal to both women. 


Perhaps they both understood men. , 
***“Dorée was the nearest. 


Probably that is 
the reason that her soft body Was the. one 
which forever glorified the second bit of lead 
that_was aimed at Dwight’s heart. Constafige 
would rather*have had it in her own, but 
Dorée had proven her love, too. No matter: 

There was no more shooting. 

Dwight, supremely careless, was bending 
over the pale phantom of loveliness that lay 
at their feet. 

“Damn it, don’t touch her!” . 

Steve himself picked her up. 

“This much of her is mine,” he declared 
bitterly. “Somebody open the door.” 

Dwight and Constance were left alone. 

More terribly alone than any other two 
people in all the world. 

Constance started toward the hall herself. 
It seemed to be the only thing to do. 
~ At the door she turned, perhaps to say 
good-by. She — t-know exactly why her- 
sélf. 

Dwight lay, face down, on the floor. 

There was blood. ' 

She remembered. 
bullets. 


* 


There had bee two 


T was a merciful thing that Dwight was 

confined to his bed for the next few weeks, 
unconscious part of the time and continually 
under th&eye of a nurse or of Constance 
herself, even when he began to get better. 

When he tommenced to be up and about, 
he talked about impersonal things or about 
events that had !:appened a long time ago. 
He acted as if he were waiting for more 
strength before he dared approach the prob- 
lem of their life under existing conditions. 

He never mentioned Scanlon during the 
long, legal process which finally cleared the 
husband; nor did he bring up any subject 
that a paying guest might not have broached 
to his landlady. Sometimes his eyes ques- 
tioned her but only when he thought she was 
not looking. 

And Connie herself maintained a matter- 
of-fact, casual front that concealed the agi- 
tated heart of a crouching rabbit. What was 
going to happen to them anyway? She asked 
herself that question over and over. Connie 
Was a one-man woman. 

And some day she expected that Dwight 
would get up and walk through the door for- 
ever. To search, perhaps, for the restless 
soul of his boyheart love. 

She knew just about how it would be. He 
would rise from his chair saying nothing, not 
even stopping for his hat, and go. 

She was thinking about that, dreading it, 
when the time came. 

Dwight had been lounging by the spring- 
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Does Your Mirror say 
“Powder” or “Beauty” 


If only powder Gens SHOW! If you could use 
st to achieve JUST BEAUTY! Moeredene if 
possible. To = again the undimmed, velvety 
Skin of childhood loveliness «+-to have your mir- 
ror say “‘beauty’’ and not‘ “powder.” 


ELL, THEN, PRINCESS PAT does give just beauty 
—_ the slightest hint of ‘‘powder ap- 
drance” . and your intelligence will recog- 

nize the reasons. Then you will want to try. 


As you ordinarily powder—and peer into your mirror 
—you now observe a chalky, powdery appearance. 
Try as you will, you cannot altogether banish it. 
Your mirror still says powder. And it always will— 
until you use powder without the usual ingredients 
that give the customary chalky appearance. 


These ingredients are banished in Princess Pat. Precious 
Almond replaces usual starch. Instead of harshness, there 
is softness. The very feel of Princess Pat is a caress to 
the skin. Watch as you apply this utterly different pow- 
der. Subtly, =e iy, it transforms the skin. It merges, 
blends, becomes as the very made perfect. 
Rub it on wa, for permane: 


Now then! After you have d what h 

Oil comes upon the skin, gradually, ae surely. Usual 
powders become “‘patchy”’ and unlovely. You have to 
use more powder—with not the happiest results. 


On the contrary, the Append in Princess Pat has an 
affinity for oils from tans skin glands—usually called pores. 
As oils appear—and they do on every skin—they are 
absorbed by Almond. Thus the distressing shine is pre- 
vented—even on the nose. Powderis no longer i eam 
nor beauty marred. Wonderful? Yes, of cou 


And think! This same characteristic of a Pat, 
giving untold appearance beauty, likewise assures you 
a fine textured, heakhy skin. The oil glands are not sealed 
—never choked. Consequently they do not become dis- 
tended. If already distended, Princess Pat Powder gives 
every stance to make them normally invisible again. 


But itis beauty without powdér appearance that is the 
first thought of every woman. Thatis why women who 
know choose Princess Pat to begin with . . . for make-up 
beauty that always passes for supreme natural loveliness. 
Indeed your mirror never says “‘powder. 
Of course, though, the added virtue of tmproved skin tez- 
ture is equally weil loved as time passes...as pores 
become superbly fine, as the skin becomes delightfully 
soft and t, as blemishes vanish. 


And now, if you have read carefully, learned the unusual 
advantages of Princess Pat you will surely want to try it. 


Your favorite toilette goods counter can supply Princess 
Pat Almond Base Powder—in two weights. These are 
regular weight, in the oblong box, and a quate: ad- 
herent light weight powder in round box. Both weights 
are made with the famous Almond Base. 
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time fire; his blood was cool since his— 
since that night. He got up. His haunted 

eyes looked around the unfamiliar room,—it 
had only recently. become unfamiliar,—until 
wy. found the door. He started across the 
oor. 

Connie stifled a protest with her hand 
over her own mouth. No use to try to hold 
him if he had to go. 

Halfway to the door he stopped. 


SOUND had stopped him. Not Connie 

catching her breath but a sound out- 
side—outside the very door toward which 
he was headed. It was as if some one had 
drawn’ a sharp nail across a panel of the 
varnished woodwork. 

“What was that?” Dwight asked. 

Connie did not answer. He knew as well 
as she did what it might be, what it ought 
to be if their memories were not playing 
them false. 

It came again. 

“That’s exactly who it is.” 

Dwight hurried to the door now and 
opened it. He even braced himself for the 
avalanche of fur that he expected to be 
hurled against his chest. 

But it didn’t happen. 

Connie looked up to see why there was 
no noise of greeting. 

It was Barkis, all right. 

He stood there in the doorway looking 
in—inquiringly. His once gorgeous ruff was 
draggléd; his tail drooped, and he held one 
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fore-foot off the ground, pathetically limp. 
His tail twitched just a littlh—deprecatingly. 

“Well,” said Connie, “what’s the matter?” 

“He wants to know,” explained Dwight, 
“if you have any use for a sort of a second- 
hand dog who has run away and got pretty 
well jammed up in the machinery of life.” 

Connie got down on the floor right where 
she was. 

“Of course,” she said, and her voice shook 
for perhaps the first time. “Send him over. 
This is where he belongs.” 

Barkis understood. He loosened the whirl- 
wind that had been there all the time and 
dashed past Dwight to Connie, uttering little 
whimpers of almost unmasculine delight. He 
even forgot to limp much on the foot which 
had apparently been carefully rehearsed for 
the initial tableau. 

When they got through all three of them 
were about equally dirty and out of breath. 

Barkis finally slumped down in a corner 
by the fire. For a few moments his tail 
thumped the floor vigorously. Then the 
energy died away. A moment later his head 
dropped between his paws and there came 
that heartfelt sigh with which dogs cast off 
the cares of the world and consign their 
souls to Morpheus. 

Dwight looked at Connie and grinned. “He 
wasn’t sure until you told him it was all 
right,” he said. “But now he has decided 
that it’s all right to stay.” 

Connie didn’t let herself cry even then. 
“I’m glad,” she managed to say first. 





TAKE IT AND RUN! 
(Continued from page 77) 


“Suppose, for example,” I tells him, “you 
start playing on October the first, 1928. You 
quit on September thirtieth, 1928. How,” I 
inquires, “are you doing today?” 

“Right now,” says Breeze, “I’m just hold- 
ing my own, but—” 

“Tt wont be your own long,” I assures him, 
sympathetically. 

And it isn’t. 

In the first ten coups another thirty thou- 
sand of Emerson’s piastres goes back into the 
dividend requirements of the Societé des 
Bains de Mer et du Cercle des Etrangers 4 
Monaco, the totsy title under which the 
gambling dump operates. When another ten 
runs home to Papa Blanc, I again makes a 
plea with Breeze to call it a day, striking 
him on his weak side. 

“You want to put over Toasted Nifties, 
don’t you?” says I. “Well, Pommefrite is 
over at the Hotel de Paris now—I’m sure of 
it—and you'll never have a better chance of 
getting in touch with him. They tell me over 
there,” I lies, figuring if I once get Emerson 
out of the Casino I can keep him from re- 
turning, “that he’s checking out tomorrow.” 

“Oh, I'll see him later,” returns Breeze, im- 
patiently. “First I got to get my hundred 
thousand back.” 

“Quelle chance!” I growls. “When they 
start calling a loan in this deadfall, they call 
till the last of the cows comes home to roost.” 

The more Emerson loses, the more desper- 
ately the cuckoo plays, tossing chips over the 
board with all the system of a three-months- 
old baby. Half the time it looks like he’s bet- 
ting against himself. There’s no percentage in 
arguing with a sap when he’s running a rou- 
lette temperature, so I don’t say another 
word until the last of his profits has vanished. 
Then I makes a tall spiel, but it doesn’t get 
me a thing. 

“I took ’em to the cleaners yesterday, 
barks Breeze, “and I'll do it again today! 
Give me time.” 

“Time,” I growls, “is about all you'll have 
to spend pretty soon. Shall I go fetch you 
a gun, or have you some poison with you?” 

Emerson does no better with his own 
money than he did with the dough the Casino 


” 


had lent him. In less than an hour he’s shot 
away ten thousand francs of his expense 
jack, and he’s practically down to the cloth. 
The strain’s been telling heavy on the bobo. 
He’s chalky and a-tremble, and his forehead’s 
busted out with beads. He’s almost on the 
verge of collapse as he stakes his last counters. 

“Sick?” I asks, as his head drops to his 
bosom. 

“Just a headache,” mutters Breeze. “Got 
an aspirin? Wait—I think I have one.” 

He digs into his vest pocket, pulls out a 
pill and tosses it into his mouth. It’s the last 
thing he ever does in the “kitchen” of Monte 
Carlo. 


HERE'S a sudden rush of feet, and before 

I know what it’s all about, a couple of 
huskies have dragged Emerson out of his 
chair and another pair have hold of me. A 
few pushes and some shoves, and Breeze and 
I are dumped into a small room. It’s a doc- 
tor’s office, with a trained nurse, operating 
table and the rest of the tricks. Then I’m 
wise. The fat-heads thought Emerson had 
taken poison! 

Why they’d potted me, I don’t know. Prob- 
ably just because I was a friend of Breeze’s. 
I yelps my head off about headaches and 
headache powders in a couple of languages, 
but it all goes for nix. Emerson is too dazed 
to argue. He hasn’t time, anyhow. He's 
slapped into a chair, held down by the 
Casino hired hands, and the tube of a stomach 
pump is jammed between his teeth. 

A few minutes later we’re hustled out of 
the surgery, given the bum’s rush to the door 
and practically thrown down the stairs. I 
manage to land on my feet, but Breeze loses 
his balance and topples against a fat citizen 
with wild mustaches. 

“Cochon!” shrieks the frog, and takes a 
poke at Emerson, who comes back with a 
couple on his own account. A dozen wallops 
are traded when the Monaco army, mobilized 
on the front porch, charges and tears the bat- 
tlers apart. We’re shoved into a taxi, and 
just as it starts I hear one of the soldiers 
say to the ruffled Frenchman: 

“Un fou américain, Monsieur Pommefrite!” 
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FIRESTONE—this name on the 
tires of your car means safe, de- 
pendable driving, at any season, 
on every road. For the uncertain 
travel of spring, Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Balloons provide a 


easier to steer and control; no 


“A Word in Season” 


apply brakes or turn corners.Gum- 
Dipping adds many thousands of 
miles of tire service as well as 
better cushioning and supreme 
comfort. You enjoy the benefits 

of this process when you 


and ready with better service 


safe, sure hold. The broad, an- specify Firestone Tires. The 
gular tread makes any car Firestone Dealer is equipped 


of 


need of anxiety when you 


as well as better tires. 
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\F 
Sturdy, thick- 
erowing hair 


yours, with this daily care 


OU can keep your hair thick and 

vigorous—check thinning or fall- 
ing hair—with a daily treatment as 
simple as brushing your teeth! 


EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 
scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Then with your fingers 
pressed down firmly, move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction, work- 
ing the tonic into every inch of the 
scalp. Move the scalp, not the fingers! 
Brush the hair while still moist. It 
will lie smoothly just the way you 
want it. 


Tonic, antiseptic, Pinaud’s stim- 
ulates scalp circulation, destroys 
dandruff. Your hair becomes and 
stays thick. 


Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine is sold 
by all drug and department stores. 
Ed. Pinaud’s signature is on the 
bottle. Pinaud, Paris, New York. 


PINAUD’S 


Quinine 








Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Inc. ™ 
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SMOKE 


(Continued from page 45) 


“Whoa, baby!” said Smiling Jimmy 
firmly. ‘“Your--first two’cracks run one- 
two, Parson, but that last shot don’t even 
show: I got» plenty insight. I’ve had it 
before and I'll have it again. Why, 
wouldn't be surprised if I had twenty-five 
or thirty thousand bucks by the time the 
Metropolitan racing is. over. No kiddin’! 
I’ve had it before, and I'll have it again. 
I had a bad break up here at Saratoga. 
That’s racing. After a while, somewhere 
along the line, I'll get a good break. That’s 
racing, too. Good and bad, take ‘em as 
they come. I get fun out of both.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you're get- 
ting fun out of this?” the parson said in- 
credulously. 

“See?” said Jimmy. “You don’t get me! 
That’s why I like racing! When you’ve got 
it, you enjoy it because you know it isn’t 
going to last. And when you aint got it, 
you laugh, because you know that aint go- 
ing to last either. You know the Bible’s 
got the way I feel about the whole busi- 
ness. No kiddin’! I can’t give you the exact 
words, but you know, it’s something like— 
er—not paying too much attention to the 
things of this world, or something like that. 
You know, they pass away, and that sort of 
thing? That’s the way I feel about it, 
Parson, no kiddin’. Use it when you got 
it, an’ when you aint got it, don’t fret! 
See what I mean?” 

“TI think you misinterpret it, my boy,” 
the parson said gravely. 

“You mean I got it twisted?” Smiling 
Jimmy asked. “No. It may be twisted for 
you, Parson, but not for me. For me it’s 
all straight. I know what I want, and 
what I want I’ve got. I go and come; I’m 
up and I’m down. Always I’ve got fun. 
Can you beat that?” 


[ATE that afternoon in Hudson, Smiling 
Jimmy talked himself into the good 
graces of a man who ran a lunch-wagon, and 
wangled himself into a job as waiter for 
a few days in return for bed, board and 
cigarettes. He stuck there, storing up food 
and sleep, until late Friday night, when two 
men entered and ordered sandwiches and 
coffee. From their talk Jimmy learned that 
they were driving through to New York. 
From their appearance he deduced that they 
were booze-runners. One of them pulled a 
racing-sheet from his pocket and began 
figuring past performances of the horses 
entered at Belmont the following day. 
Smiling Jimmy leaned across the counter 
and spoke to this man swiftly in a low 
voice, synopsizing his recent experiences and 
present plight. The man listened, whis- 
pered to his partner and nodded. Smiling 
Jimmy undid his apron and hung it up. 

“Thanks for the buggy ride, Mister,” he 
said to the proprietor. “I'll leave you to 
ladle your own beans now; I’m rolling.” 

A little before noon the next day Smiling 
Jimmy limped in to the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion in New York. He had walked most 
of the way down from 210th Street, where 
the men he had ridden in with stopped. His 
feet were sore; his week-old linen was de- 
plorably soiled; his pockets were empty and 
his stomach in a reminiscent mood, but the 
smile on his face persisted. Lame as he 
was, he even managed an approximation of 
his customary confident swagger as he en- 
tered the huge station. 

At sight of faces in the throng familiar 
to him on many race-tracks, his smile 
widened. It had been a long drag, but 
he was nearing home. He jauntily saluied 
a number of casual acquaintances as he 
made his way through the main room to 
the booths where tickets for the race-trains 
were on sale. There he spotted a friend, 
Petey Wilkins. He knew that Petey had 


scored big at Saratoga, and he went to him 
confidently, asking a loan. 

“Sorry, Jimmy,” Petey said sadly, shak- 
ing his head. “They took me last night 
in a crap-game. I’m tryin’ to hustle my- 
self the price of a round trip an’ admission. 
If I click for more’n I need, I'll look you 
up.” : 
Smiling Jimmy hung around the ticket- 
booth waiting, looking for a break. A wor- 
ried-looking man with an armful of racing 
sheets bought a round-trip ticket to the 
track with a twenty-dollar bill. He at- 
tempted then to hang onto his papers, light 
a cigarette, stow his ticket in one pocket 
and his change in another and run for the 
train at the same time. He missed with 
the ticket, and it fluttered unnoticed by 
him to the floor. Smiling Jimmy took two 
steps and put his right foot on the narrow 
length of pasteboard. Drawing his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, he took off his 
hat and wiped his brow. Making to return 
the crumpled bit of linen to his pocket, he 
dropped it to the floor. He stooped to re- 
trieve it, and when he stood erect once 
more, his transportation problem for the 
afternoon was solved. 

He dropped off the train at Belmont, 
whistling gayly. At a hot-dog stand across 
the street from the track entrance he 
stopped and offered his return ticket for 
sale. One of the attendants gave him a 
dime for it. With this small coin in his 
pocket, Jimmy turned to his right and 
walked, along the high iron picket fence 
enclosing the track. On and on he went, 
past the superintendent’s house, up along 
beside the stables, until he saw a little col- 
ored stableboy seated under a tree inside the 
grounds, poring over a program. 

“Son,” said Jimmy, “you had a good 
look at that program?” 

“Yas sah,” said the boy. “Ah guess so.” 

Jimmy held out the ten-cent piece. “I’ve 
had a good look .at this too,” he said. 
“S’posin’ we switch.” 


HE boy grinned and passed the program 

through the fence, taking the dime in 
exchange. Jimmy walked as far as the picket 
fence went, and then turned to the left up 
a dirt road. The track here was guarded by 
meshed wire. Jimmy approached a man 
lounging about. 

“Where’s the back-stretch gang hangin’ 
out here?” 

“Up there about a hundred an’ fifty yards 
you'll find a hole in the fence. Go through 
there and on down to the track.” 

Jimmy nodded his thanks and proceeded 
as directed. He crawled through the hole in 
the fence and walked between the lines of 
stables until he reached the track. Follow- 
ing the outer rim of the track for a couple 
of hundred yards, he then pushed through 
the line of hedge into the woods beyond. 
There were four or five hundred people in 
a milling group there. There were men and 
women; there were blacks and whites; dev- 
otees of the so-called sport of kings, the 
lot of them, and not an admission badge 
in the crowd. The dregs of the track fol- 
lowers, these—the back-stretchers! Ex-bright 
lights of the turf, long since ruled off 
but still coming to the races through holes 
in the fence. Outlaw bookies doing business 
with their prices posted on trees. Stable- 
hands and their women. Black women, 
white women; old women, young women. 
Crooks and suckers. Players who could 
go in at the main gate, but who grudged 
the admission price. A strange, motley 
crew, frequently chased on orders from the 
higher-ups, but always in operation some- 
where around any track where oral betting 
is in progress. 

There were ten bookmakers doing busi- 
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FASCINATING revelation by one of 

the screen's most talented and beautiful 
actresses—a frank disclosure of the methods 
she uses for achieving | oveliness—methods 
which you, too, in the privacy of your home, 
may use with surprising results. 


Let Miss Taylor tell you of the short-cuts to 
beauty and skin loveliness she has found. 
Tricks of make-up that enable you to apply 
cosmetics with the skill of an artist—that 
enable you to emphasize the attractiveness of 
your fearures—and almost instantly seem to 
change the very contour of your face! 


Yet this is but a part of a unique and priceless 
volume written by 20 of the most noted, most 
beautiful women of the screen—and a book 
which you may have for practically NOTHING. 


Here i's advice you know is invaluable. One star 
talks to you on the care of the skin; another 
discusses perfumes, their mys- 
tery, personalities and effective- 
ness, Another explains the de- 
velopment and care of gloriously 
beautiful hair; still another dis- 
closes her marvelously effective 
massage methods, new ways to 


relax, to banish ‘‘nerves’’; how 
to enhance the beauty of your HH 
eyes, hands, arms, etc. ! 











If sold in the usual manner, this \\ 
book, profusely illustrated, at- Ng 
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Taylor 


One of t he screen’ s most beautiful 
celebrities whose recent note- 
worthy successes include “Don 
Juan” and her l atest starring 
vehicle, “The Whip Woman.”* 


April Showers, as you know, gayest and most 
youthful cf all fragrances, favorite of Paris, 
smartest of continental odeurs, is the perfume 
motif of a group of exquisite 
toiletries known by the 
same name. To know them is 
to adopt them as your own, 
which is frankly why the 


talc is sent to you. 





“| f * But... mail the coupon now, 
for this attractive offer is 
limited. You must act quick- 
ly . . . write today. 
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Prevent blemishes with Lilac 
You're taking 
a risk 


when you neglect 
those tiny nicks! 


Little skin trouble-spots start in the 
nicks even a sharp razor always leaves 
in your face. 

You can’t avoid the nicks, but you 
can keep your skin absolutely clear! 
Just a good dash of Pinaud’s Lilac 
after every shave! 

Lilac is the best skin antiseptic 
known. Absolute preventive of trouble- 
spots! It’s tonic, too—gives your face 
a grand, out-door glow. 

You'll like the soothing after-feel 
Lilac has now, for the same wonderful 
ingredients, newly processed, make 
Lilac blander than before. 

Buy Pinaud’s Lilac at any drug or 
department store. Signature of Ed. 
Pinaud in red on the bottle. Pinaud, 
Paris and New York. 





LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 








ness there, each with a tree for headquar- 
ters. Six were whites; four were negroes. 
A number of crap games were in progress. 

The bookies were ballyhooing feverishly: 

“Here y’are, boys! Get your bets déwn! 
The favorite, eight to five!” 

They were a ragged lot, these bookies, but 
they had their standards. Even as Smiling 
Jimmy came on the scene, one of them was 
contemptuously refusing a twenty-five-cent 
bet, proffered by a stooped and white- 
haired negro. 

“Breeze along there, Uncle!” the booky 
said scornfully. “Where d’you get that two- 
bit stuff? This is no piker book. Half a 
buck is the smallest money we listen to 
around here.” 

Smiling Jimmy brought forth the - pro- 
gram which he had bought for a dime. 
“Here you are, gents, get your program! 
Program! Program for the races!” 

Programs among the outlaws of the back- 
stretch are scarce and hard come by. 
Within a minute Smiling Jimmy made a 
sale for the sum of twenty-five cents. On 
the outskirts of the throng he noted a for- 
lorn little colored boy carrying a small basket 
in which were five so-so pears. The young- 
ster was piping weakly: “Pears—fi’ cents! 
Fresh pears! Fi’ cents!” 

“Give you a quarter for the lot, if you 
throw in the basket, son,” Jimmy offered. 

The basket containing the five pears on 
his arm, Smiling Jimmy worked his way 
into the crowd once more. His voice rose, 
shrill and enticing: 

“Here y’are, gents! Fresh pears, only 
ten cents apiece! Ten cents, gents! Only a 
few left at the price! Fresh pears for ten 
cents, gents! You can’t buy ’em cheaper 
where they came from, and they’ve come 
a long, long way! Only a few left, gents! 
Get ’em while I’ve got ’em! Only ten cents 
apiece !” 


ITHIN a few minutes his basket was 
empty, and his capital had grown to 
fifty cents. 

He stopped at a crap game and watched 
the roll of the dice several times around the 
circle. The three men at his immediate 
right failed to pass. By the law of averages 
the dice were due. Jimmy knelt, picked up 
the bones and tossed his fifty cents on the 
ground. It was immediately faded. 

“Dice, be good to me!” Smiling Jimmy 
commanded sharply, and flicked the two 
spotted cubes out on the ground. They 
lay six, five, a natural. Jimmy picked up 
his own fifty cents and the fifty cents he 
had won, and rose. 

“I’ve got mine, 
dently. “The rest of you 
scratch for what’s left.” 

The.third race was over, and the outlaw 
bookies were ballyhooing for bets on the 
feature fourth. This was one of the turf 
classics of the season, a six-furlong sprint 
to be run on the Widener straightaway. 
The winner’s end of the purse ran into 
important thousands, and the prestige of vic- 
tory was great. Blown Smoke was entered. 

Smiling Jimmy threaded his way through 
the motley throng of players surrounding 
Jerry the Beefer, the pudgy king of the 
back-stretchers, and asked the price on the 
chestnut horse whose failure to win had 
wrecked him at Saratoga. Blown Smoke 
was twelve to one to win. Smiling Jimmy 
wrote out a slip and passed it to Jerry the 
Beefer with his oddly accumulated dollar. 
Thereafter he drifted through the hedge 
and across the track to the infield to watch 
the race. 

In the infield he encountered Backstretch 
Ben, the big negro with whom he had ex- 
changed whispers on the lawn at Saratoga 
just prior to Blown Smoke’s gallant losing 
effort there. 

“Who you got, Mist’ Jimmy?” the negro 
queried. 


boys,” he said impu- 
roosters can 
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“Blown Smoke,” said Smiling Jimmy 
stubbornly. 

“He got a chance,” Ben declared, nodding 
sagely. “Any hoss wid his speed an’ hea’t, 
he got a chance in any ol’ race.” 

“He’s a horse!” said Jimmy loyally. 
“He’s going to pop down there one of these 
days, an’ I want to be on ’im when he 
does. Carried my bank-roll the last time 
out and he’s carrying it now.. He’s a 
horse !” 


N the distant crowded stand the band was 

playing “Suwanee River.” Massed over 
there, in dark silhouette against the horizon, 
were more than thirty thousand people. On 
the clubhouse lawn were scores of men 
rated as worth above a million. Over there, 
with his young wife and a party of friends, 
sat C. K. Heckman, a_ heavy-shouldered, 
strong-faced, gray-haired man, the owner of 
Blown Smoke. He stood to win a rich purse 
if his horse finished first, and far more than 
the amount of the purse in wagers. 

Twenty-five years before, C. K. Heckman 
had been a hard-rock miner in a Western 
quartz camp. Now he was a copper king 
and a traction magnate, among other things, 
a man to whom the winning of scores of 
thousands on a horse-race was of less mo- 
ment than the honor of having the victor 
in this classic scramble strain to triumph 
under his colors. 

A quarter of a mile distant from Heck- 
man and his party, away over there in the 
infield, stood Smiling Jimmy leaning on the 
rail beside black-faced Backstretch Ben— 
Smiling Jimmy, who had come in through 
a hole in the fence with a dime in his 
pocket and now had a dollar bet with an 
outlaw booky on Blown Smoke to win. 
Between C. K. Heckman on the lawn and 
Smiling Jimmy far out there in the infield, 
there was a quarter of a mile of territory, 
a vast gulf of social and financial position, 
and not a hair’s-breadth of difference in 
attitude toward the race about to be run. 
They were horsemen both. Racing men 
who loved the creatures on which they bet, 
and got a bigger bang out of vindicated 
judgment than in collecting money. 

The horses pranced and sidled about at 
the barrier. The wire snapped up and the 
flag dropped. The guttural roar from the 
far stands was faintly echoed by the poly- 
glot few in the infield. As the field thun- 
dered by the four-furlong pole where Smil- 
ing Jimmy and Backstretch Ben leaned on 
the rail, Blown Smoke was running third, a 
scant length back of the leader. 

“He aint in a bad spot, Mist’ Jimmy,” 
Backstretch Ben said mildly. 

Smiling Jimmy nodded. “He’s got a 
chance,” he agreed. “A horse like that’s 
always got a chance if he’s up around there 
this near the finish.” 

They could not see the finish from their 
position. They heard the roar from the 
stands as the horses went under the wire. 
And then, after a moment, from the finish 
line the name of the winner came rolling 
back, called from mouth to mouth by the 
rail birds in the infield. The name thus 
passed along in varying tones of jubilation, 
indifference and despair, was Blown Smoke. 

Jimmy nodded again. His smile grew 
wider. He winked at Backstretch Ben. 

“He’s a horse!” he declared in a tone of 
deep satisfaction. “I knew that. Glad I 
bet on him when he copped.” 

“You have a good bet down on ’im, Mist’ 
Jimmy?” Ben asked. 

“One buck!” Jimmy confessed, chuckling. 
“One lonesome buck. Last time he ran I 
had nine hundred smacks right on the tip 
of his nose, and he lost by a whisker. This 
time I got one lone buck on him and he 
cops.” 

“*At’s tough luck, Mist’ Jimmy,” Ben 
said sympathetically. 

“A buck’s a buck!” Jimmy said philo- 
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Tre-Jur’s new odeur. Promptly preferred 
by smart women who assume the leader- 
ship in perfumes as in gowns. And no 
wonder! For there never was so thrilling 
a fragrance—subtle as a fleeting mood— 
with an exotic lure that stresses Charm. 
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series of Tre-Jur Compacts, from the fa- 
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lacquered finish, variously colored to 
blend with every costume. 
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Did you know that Tre-Jur’s Face Powder 
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cess of blending brings you the smooth 
delight of a light powder and the adher- 
ing loyalty of a heavy one. The result . .. 
an even, satinizing powder that remains 
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sophically. “Twelve to one is a grand, 
sweet price. I got thirteen dollars and an 
appetite. That’s better than no dough and 
indigestion. Well, I think I’ll go cash.” 


A quarter of a mile distant on the club- 
house lawn C. K. Heckman detached him- 
self for a moment from the jubilant group 
that surrounded him, plying congratulations, 
and spoke to Mason Gregory, his secretary. 

“Take the roadster and get into town as 
quickly as possible,” he instructed him. “Go 
get that bracelet, and give it to me at the 
Ritz before dinner.” 

“Right!” said the secretary, and hurried 
away through the crowd. 

“A little thing for my wife,” Heckman 
explained apologetically to a friend. “Been 
having it made up to give her at the dinner 
tonight.” 

The “little thing,” a gift to mark Blown 
Smoke’s victory, was a bracelet of diamonds 
and emeralds, with one great ruby, for 
which Mr. Heckman was paying a small 
matter of sixty-five thousand dollars. 

As Heckman explained this offhand to his 
friend, Smiling Jimmy was crossing the 
track at the head of the back-stretch on 
his way to the woods beyond to coliect 
his winnings on Blown Smoke from the 
outlaw booky with whom he had bet. He 
was struck suddenly with the feeling that 
something was wrong. He quickened his 
steps, ducked under the outer rail, and 
twisted through the hedge into the woods. 


Silence! No babble of voices. No losers’ 
moans, nor winners’ cries of glee. No 
chant of soliciting booky nor shout of 


hawker. No cry of crap-shooters calling 
fervently upon dice to be natural. Silence! 

Jimmy pushed through the brush and 
came into the little clearing in the woods 
beside the tree where Jerry the Beefer had 
been operating his book. Beside that tree 
stood two uniformed detectives. 

“You got a badge?” one of these asked. 

Jimmy shrugged and shook his head. 


“On your way,” said the dick. “Outside! 
Beat it!” 

“Where’d the gang go?” Jimmy asked 
helplessly. 


“We chased ’em.” 

Smiling Jimmy drew a long breath and 
turned slowly around. 

“Do you see anything on me anywheres?” 
he asked anxiously. “Any little black men, 
about an inch high, with long gray beards, 


| feet like birds’ claws and carbolic acid run- 
| nin’ out o’ their eyes? 
|me somewhere. 
| Mister, but one o’ them bookies you chased 


There’s a jinx on 
I don’t like to squawk, 


had a dollar o’ mine on Blown Smoke and 
twelve dollars that he owes me since Blown 
Smoke copped.” 

“Tough!” the detective exclaimed sym- 
pathetically. “You can prob’ly find him 
tomorrow and get it from him, though.” 

“Tell my stomach that!”. Jimmy urged, 
“an’ see if you can make it feel better.” 

He looked at his feet and grinned. “Up 
and down, dogs!” he commanded. “One in 
front of the other! It’s a long way home 
and a park bench for a bedroom when we 
get there. Let’s go! Left, right, left, right! 
Good-by, Mister! When you polish off the 
family pork-chop tonight, take an extra lick 
at the bone an’ think o’ me, will you?” 


S Smiling. Jimmy started on his weary 

way, C. K. Heckman’s secretary was 
just seesawing the roadster out of its snug 
berth in the clubhouse parking space. He 
paid no attention to a blue sedan also 
maneuvering for a way to the exit. 

There were three men in the blue sedan. 
Mr. Heckman’s secretary could not be ex- 
pected to remember that one of the three 
had stood within two feet of him on the 
clubhouse lawn when he received his orders. 
There were people all about at the time. 

The road was congested and the going 
slow for a little time. Halted by a stop- 
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light at a traffic point, Mason Gregory saw 
a thin, impudently jaunty young man—wear- 
ing a well-tailored suit of the best material 
and a hat of the best make, an astonishingly 
dirty shirt and collar, and dusty, rundown, 
fashionable shoes—making his way along 
the roadside. The little man was Smiling 
Jimmy. He felt Gregory’s amused eyes on 
him, looked up, grinned, and made a slight 
but amazingly complete explanatory gesture 
with shoulders and hands. Smiling Jimmy 
knew at a glance that Gregory was a man 
familiar with the track and its people 
Gregory, possessed of that knowledge, read 
in Smiling Jimmy’s gesture as much of the 
latter’s story as he could have gained from 
a column of skillfully briefed print. 

Gregory laughed aloud. “Going 
town?” he asked. 

“And how!” said Jimmy fervently. 

Gregory laughed again and flipped open 
the door of the car. “Hop in,” he in- 
vited. “That is, unless you’re out looking 
for exercise.” 

“I'm out,” Jimmy retorted, crawling 
stiffly into the car and relaxing on the 
deeply cushioned seat with a long-drawn 
sigh. “But not for exercise, Mister. Oh, 
no indeed! Listen, Mister, I’ve had enough 
exercise since the meet closed up at Sara- 
toga to put old Jim Jeffries back in th 
ring in fighting shape.” . 

“Pick a bad one again. today?” Gregory 
asked as the traffic light turned and he 
started the car moving. 

“I did not!” Jimmy said emphatically. 
“T bet one great big only dollar on a horse 
that I knew was good, and he popped down 
there in front and showed me he was better 
than that! I picked the right horse, but the 
wrong book.” 

He told then briefly of the unfortunate 
experience on the back-stretch. Gregory 
shook with mirth. 

“What was it you bet on?” he asked. 

“Blown Smoke!” said Smiling Jimmy. 
“There’s a horse, Mister!” 

“Tell me!” Gregory exclaimed. 
owns that one.” 

“Yeah?” said Jimmy delightedly, his eyes 
widening. “Say, listen, that horse—” 


into 


“My boss 


OR the rest of the way in they talked 

Blown Smoke, those two—his pedigree, 
his early training, habits, temperament, 
build, courage and future. And while they 
talked thus, the blue sedan maintained a 
position less than a block in their rear, and 
the three occupants thereof cursed Smiling 
Jimmy and the fate that had led Gregory to 
pick him up. 

Arrived in town, Gregory asked Smiling 
Jimmy where he wanted to get out. 

“IT aint choosy,” Jimmy said airily. “All 
neighborhoods look alike to a guy when he 
aint got a key to turn in a lock hor a jit- 
ney for Automat overhead. If it’s all the 
same to you, I'll sit where I am till you get 
ready to put the scooter away for the 
afternoon. I don’t know where else in town 
I’m going to get anything as soft as this 
seat to sit on.” 

Gregory chuckled, turned the car into 
Fifth Avenue, and braked it to a stop in 
front of a famous jeweler’s establishment. 

“Only be a few minutes here,” he said 
as he got out. 

“Don’t hurry 
Jimmy gravely. 
ner tonight.” 

Gregory crossed the sidewalk and entered 
the store. Smiling Jimmy eased himself 
into a highly comfortable position on the 
wide soft seat, tilted his hat down over his 
eyes, and whistling softly took thought for 
the immediate future. Where to go? Who 
to see? How to raise the price of dinner 
and a bed with enough over to get to the 
track on the morrow and make an invest? 

“Tl get a break,” he assured himself 
confidently. .... “What the hell!” 


on my account,” said 
“I’m not dressing for din- 
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$ EETH must help 


to save themselves 


’ ete & he ke hl she Sd Me a 
SIX MONTHS AGO a gentleman in Chicago rose to 
address a meeting of dental experts. The next morn- 
ing, one of his remarks was quoted on newspaper 
front pages all over the country. It was news—start- 
ling and slightly terrifying news ...“In all America,” 
said the gentleman from Chicago, “there are probably 

only twenty sets of perfect natural teeth.” 


NE hundred 


and seven- 


itive peoples. All subject to 
dental ills a-plenty, once civili- 
teen million zation had accustomed them 


to its soft and deficient foods. 





persons in 


America — and twenty perfect Now you can, of course, give 


sets of teeth among them!... your teeth some measure of ex- 


Is it lack of care? Surely not — ercise without actual 


with tooth-brushes and denti- chewing. You can 


frices selling by carloads, and spend a half-hour or 


tens of thousands of dentists 80 every day “‘vigor- 


keeping always as busy as bees! ously massaging the 


¥ — 
. No, we Americans, as a gums.” You can 


whole, are making noble efforts **bite down hard, 


to save our teeth. But why, again and again,” up- 


why, why - inquire the hard- —_ on some firm and re- 


worked dentists in chorus - sisting substance. . . . 


can’t people learn that teeth But why — the dis- 


tracted dentists in- 


must help to save themselves? 
Teeth were made to work. quire again — why in 


They can’t be healthy unless the name of common 








they do work. And America’s 
teeth have precious little work 
to do! Soft, mushy, over-refined 
foods make up the greater part 


of our diet. No chewing — no 


muscles and membranes 
and tissues. So a whole 
nation — generation after gener- 
ation — goes to the dentist 
oftener and oftener! . . . There’s 
the whole story in a nutshell. 


Look at the Africans and the 





sense, don’t you do as Nature in- 
tended you to, and simply add to 
your diet foods that must be thor- 
oughly chewed? It’s far 
and away the easiest and 
least expensive method, 
—and the only com- 
pletely efficacious one! 
Prominent among 
foods 


strongly recommend 


that dentists 


to their patients is 
Grape-Nuts. The delicious nut- 
like flavor and tempting crisp- 
ness of these golden kernels 
persuade you to chew. Really 
chew — giving to teeth and 


gumsexercise they must have for 







health and beauty. 
And what’s more, 
Grape-Nuts plays an 
important part in 
tooth building 
also, because of 


valuable ele- 
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ments contributed by the wheat 


and malted barley from which 


it is made. 


Grape-Nuts sup- 
plies phosphor- 
us for teeth 
and bones; 
dextrins, mal- 
tose and 
other carbo- 
hydrates for 
heat and en- 


iron for the blood; pro- 


ergy; 


teins for muscle and body-build- 


ing; and the essential vitamin-B, 
a builder of appetite. Eaten with 
milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is 
an admirably balanced ration. 

Try this famous food tomor- 
row morning. Children need it, 
too — for its nourishing qualities 
and its crispness. It is ready-to- 
serve, and you can get it at any 
grocer’s. Perhaps you would like 


to accept the offer below: 











MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








Prevent 


POSTUM CO, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial pac! 
together with the booklet, ‘Civilized 


GR.8 —4-28 
es of G Nuts, 
‘eeth and How to 








Eskimos and the ancient Egyp- Two. servings of Grape-Nuts and an Name 
tians, if you don’t believe it! authoritative booklet —fi ree! Street 
Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which in- City 


All blessed with superb teeth, 


80 long as they remained prim- 


clade also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, 
Post's Bran Flakes and Post's Bran Chocolate. 


© P. Co., Ine,, 1928 


= SSS 











In Canada, address CANADIAN POSTUM COMPANY, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Trouble starts in weakened 
muscles. Tiny bones of, — 
ba ith aren Gre displaced. 


FOOT PAINS 


IN TO MINUTES 
—or costs 


you nothing 


CIENCE says 94% of 

all foot pains result 
from weakened muscles. 
Now a way is discovered 
to assist and strengthen 
these muscles. Results 
are almost immediate. 
That burning, aching, 


24 super- elastic band tired feeling in the feet 


assists and strengthens and legs—cramps in toes, 
calluses, pains in 


instep, ball or 
ache in the 


foot 
mes. Pain stops the toes, 
heel—dull 
ankle, 
shooting pains from back 
of toes, spreading of the 
feet, or that broken- 
down feeling—all can 
now be quickly ended. 
Pain stops in 10 min- 
utes when an amazing 
band is used, called the 
Jung Arch Brace. It is 
highly elastic and amaz- 
ingly light and thin, yet 
strong and durable. For 
severe cases an exceed- 
ingly soft cushion rubber 
lift is attached to the 
ort. Feetare perma- prace and is urgently 
nently well. advised. Just slip it on. 

Pain stops like magic. Stand, run or dance 
with delight—wear stylish shoes comfortably. 
The secret is in the tension and stretch of the 
band. Nothing stiff to further weaken and 
cause discomfort. Nothing to mis-shape shoe. 

Results are permanent. Soon band may be 
discarded. Feet are well to stay. 2,000,000 now 
in use. Specialists urge it widely. 

Test it 10 days, if not amazed and delighted 
your money returned. Go to druggist, shoe 
store or chiropodist. If WU can't NG’ you 


weakened muscles, re- 
bo 


instantly. 





You walk, stand and 
dance with ease. Wear 
stylish shoes with com- 


use coupon below and 

ay postman. Write macs GS 
‘or free book on =e 2 > inal” 
troubles. BRACE 


Jang Arch Brace Co., 324 Jung Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send one pair of braces marked below: 
(Persons over 145 lbs. require lon7 braces) 

FOR SEVERE CASES FOR MILD CASES 
—with cushion lift —without cushion lift 
O BANNER (medium) $2 | O WONDER (medium) $1 
O VICTOR (long) $2.50 O MIRACLE (long) $1.50 


U Money enclosed. 0 Send C. O. D. plus postage. 














Croce Size......00+6 eocccece Shoe Width............0+++ 
Name ....00. eececcccccccccccocecccoces ee cceseccecoes oes 
Address ........+00 Oe eeeeecesceccesesccesecsocsoscsscescees 
GAP. coccceccocesocqcoccesces Seecces en 


calf or knee— 








Canada: M. L. C. Bidg., Montreal. Add 25¢ to above prices, 
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of Education will help you solve the problem of 
your child's future training—7-19 








THOUSANDS of ambitious men 
How to are earning more money today 
learn because they know Accounting. 

| Accounting Send for our 80-page book, “How 
’ to Learn Accounting,” and the 
——J] first lesson. Both will be sent free. 


International Accountants Society, Inc. 
A Division of the 
Hammon Instrrore 


ALEXANDER 
Dept. 34,3411 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 























The blue sedan had drawn to the curb at 
the far end of the block. The three occu- 
pants conferred tensely for a few moments. 
Then one of them, a dapper, dark-faced 
young man of medium height, wearing a 
gray felt hat and a light tan topcoat, 
alighted and walked up the avenue. He 
stopped beside the roadster in which Smil- 
ing Jimmy sat. 

“Hello, kid,” he greeted him casually. 
“What do you know?” 

Smiling Jimmy looked around and his 
face lighted. 

“Ob, hello, Duke,” he said, pleased, and 
then, chuckling: “What d’ya think of my 
new boat? Just a little thing I picked up 
to run around town in.” 

“No kiddin’,” said the young man ad- 
dressed as Duke. “How come?” 

“Just flagged a ride in from the track,” 
Jimmy explained. 

“How you doin’?” the young man on the 
sidewalk asked. 

Jimmy shrugged. “Bent over a barrel 
and tied down tight, Duke,” he confessed. 
“Didn’t even have carfare back from the 
track. How about it? Can you stand a 
touch for a few days till I hit one?” 

The young man nodded briefly. He drew 
a wrist-thick roll from his trousers pocket, 
peeled off two one-hundred-dollar bills and 
held them up. As he did so, he put one 
foot on the running-board of the roadster 
and leaned close. 

“Screw!” he said tensely. 


MILING JIMMY’S heart skipped a beat, 
then raced hard. His alert mind worked 
so rapidly that the conclusion it achieved 
might have been mistaken for instinct. He 
knew his underworld, did Smiling Jimmy. 
He was occasionally in it, but never of it. 
He knew this Duke Kessler well. Knew 
him and knew his racket. Knew that he 
was one of the most daring stick-up men 
in the country. Knew he was a desperado 
who made his money with a gun and put 
it back into circulation at the race-tracks. 
Smiling Jimmy knew, for example, that 
he was good for a ten- or twenty-dollar 
touch from Duke if the latter happened to 
be flush and in a generous mcod. He knew 
too that Duke Kessler would no more offer 
him two hundred dollars for nothing than 
work for an honest living. 

Smiling Jimmy knew! He knew that 
when Gregory came out of the jeweler’s 
and started to get into the car, Kessler 
would brush against him and speak to him 
in a low voice, jam a gun-muzzle in his 
ribs—the weapon well enough concealed by 
the loose topcoat,—threaten him, curse him 
down, force him into the driver’s seat and 
get into the car beside him. Thereafter he 
would compel him to drive as ordered until 
4& spot was reached where robbery and 
probably murder could be easily committed. 
If Gregory disobeyed, put up a fight, made 
any outcry, there would be a sharp report 
of a gunshot there in the busy, crowded 
street, a report that sounds so unfortunately 
like the backfiring of an automobile, a 
lightning frisk of a limp figure, and a 
trained bandit melting into the crowd before 
anyone knew what had happened. 

Smiling Jimmy was no _trouble-seeker. 
Heroism was not a habit with him. He had 
never seen Mason Gregory prior to that 
afternoon, nor had the latter’s favor of 
lifting him into town so touched Smiling 
Jimmy that he would risk a run-in with 
Duke Kessler to save him. 

Blown Smoke was the factor that 
counted. Gregory worked for Heckman, and 
Heckman owned Blown Smoke. The rela- 
tion was thin, but Jimmy did not consider 
this. He was for Blown Smoke and one 
of the Blown Smoke crowd was about to 
have trouble. ... . 

Not knowing just what to do about it, 
Jimmy stalled for time. 

“Screw?” he repeated in a puzzled tone. 
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“What do ya mean, Duke? What’s the 
gag?” 

“You heard me!” the gunman said vi- 
ciously. “Lam! I’m working here, you 
lousy little rat, and you're messing the 
works. Get out of there, take these two 


yards and duck.” 

Smiling Jimmy simulated a look of sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

“Oh!” he said softly, rising to his feet. 
“I get you, Duke. Right! I’m breezing.” 

Standing in the car facing Duke Kessler, 
Smiling Jimmy stooped and swung open 
the door. He moved his left foot forward 
as though to put it on the running-board, 
and planted it instead directly on the edge 
of the floor of the car. Then suddenly, 
viciously, he swung his right foot forward 
and up. The toe of the swiftly driven shoe 
caught the unsuspecting gunman dirccily 
under the chin. Kessler toppled backward, 
and as he fell to the sidewalk, Smiling 
Jimmy dived from the car, landing on top 
of him. A_ vicious moment of action 
with thumb and knee, a sure grab fer the 
automatic under the armpit, a swift dart 
across the sidewalk, and Smiling Jimmy, 
pale now, and trembling from head to {oot, 
was safe inside the store. 

“Stick-up!” he gasped. “They 
layin’ for ya. Look! I got his gun!” 

A precious half-minute was wasted in 
questioning and explanation. Then armed 
guards hurried forth to the sidewalk. Duke 
Kessler and the two men who had ridden 
with him in the blue sedan were gone. The 
crowd that had seen them go was just 
breaking up. No one knew what it was 
all about. One explained that there had 
been a fight, and that the man who had 
been knocked down had been taken away 
by friends. Others said a man had fainted 
and been carried to the hospital. They were 
gone and gone clean. 

Smiling Jimmy was taken back into the 
store then and questioned by detectives. 
Having risked his life to save Gregory, his 
queer rigid code now bade him lie to pro- 
tect Kessler 

“T don’t know his name,” he _ insisted. 
“T’'ve seen him around here and there and 
I knew he was a stick-up.” 


were 


PRESSED for a description, he gave a 
completely false one. Thereafter he ac- 
companied Gregory to the Ritz under armed 
escort. In a suite there, later, he met and 
told his tale personally to the owner of 
Biown Smoke. When he departed, he had 
in his pocket the sum of nine hundred 
and one dollars, a reward from C. K. Heck- 
man of the exact amount he had lost in 
two unlucky bets on the Westerner’s horse. 

Two hours later C. K. Heckman, the 
host of a large private dinner party, arose 
and presented the bracelet to his young 
wife with an appropriate speech. 

At approximately that same time, Smiling 
Jimmy, seated in a small restaurant in the 
forties off Broadway, much patronized by 
the smaller fry of the race-track, loosened 
a tight belt, lit a cigarette, took a sip of 
coffee, and arranging a racing sheet against 
the water carafe began leisurely studying 
over the entries for the following day at 


Belmont. 

Two track acquaintances entered and 
stopped at his table. 

“Hello, kid,” said one. “Where you 


been? Haven’t seen you since Saratoga.” 

“Oh, around,” said Jimmy vaguely. 

“Been out to Belmont ?” 

“Uh,” said Jimmy. “I was out this after- 
noon.” 

“Didn’t see you. How they goin’?” 

“Just getting along,” said Jimmy mod- 
estly. “Not so good for a while, but I got 
a break this afternoon that put me even.” 

“Yeah? What’d you have?” 

“Blown Smoke!” said Jimmy proudly. 
“He’s a horse, that one! What d’ya like 
for tomorrow?” 
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Her last party! 


She laughed at her mother. “It’s only 
a sore throat,” she said, and went to 
the party. But there was a long wait 
for a taxi when the party was over. 
The night was chill. The next day she 
felt wretched. Still she did nothing 
about it. “Just a cold,” she repeated 
—lIn ten days she was dead! 
* * ok 

When will people begin to realize 
the folly of neglecting a cold or sore 
throat? 

Neglected, these apparently triv- 


ial ailments may lead shortly to 
serious illness or even death. 


At the first suspicion of trouble, 
go to bed, eat wisely, and gargle 
systematically with Listerine, the 
safe antiseptic, used full strength. 
If immediate improvement is not 
shown, consult your physician. 


In the past fifty years, however, 
Listerine has checked thousands and 
thousands of cold weather com- 
plaints before they had a chance to 
become serious. This is due to its 





antiseptic action. The instant it 
enters the mouth it attacks*the dis- 
ease-producing bacteria that devel- 
ops there. 

Your chance of escaping colds or 
dangerous “flu” and pneumonia will 
be considerably bettered by the sys- 
tematic everyday use of this pleas- 
ant antiseptic. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


NEVER NEGLECT 
SORE THROAT 





More than 
50 diseases 


have their beginning 
or development in 
the THROAT and 
nose. Some of mild 
character, yield to an 
antiseptic. Others, 
more serious, do not. 
At the first sign of an 
irritated throat, gar- 
gle frequently with 
Listerine, and if no 





improvement is 
shown, consult a 
physician. 











Another 
record! 
Last month another 
record for Listerine 
Tooth Paste at 25c 
the large tube! A 
first class denti- 











LIS TERERN SES 





-the safe antiseptic 
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Everyone 
else knows 
instantly 


How can you 
be sure about 
yourself ? 





HE woman of the world allows no 

uncertainty about her own personal 
irreproachableness to intrude on her busy 
life. The embarrassment and humiliation 
of offending by a trace of perspiration 
odor, or a stained frock, a damp wilted 
appearance, she serenely ‘rules out by the 
regular use of Odorono. 

* a * 
Only the perfect sureness of an underarm 
dry at all times enables her to enjoy the 
perfect fit of her snug sleeves, the charm 
of her low cut evening gowns. No bunches 
under the arm to wrinkle and slip or over- 
heat, she declares emphatically. 
* 
Odorono dade videaiention, on the under- 
arm or any other small area where it is 
troublesome and offensive. Your physi- 
cian will tell you that it is perfectly safe 
and healthful to use Odorono. Its action 
is “occlusive” and temporary, without 
effect on the perspiration glands. A 
physician himeclf perfected its formula, 
and it has been recommended by physi- 
cians all over the world for 18 years. 
* 


Regular Odorono (ruby eho brings 
freedom from moisture and odor with two 
applications a week, used the last thing at 
night. Odorono No. 5, milder (colorless), 
maces for very sensitive skins or 

urried use, used every other day, night 
or morning, gives the same protection. At 
toilet goods counters, 35c, 60c, $1.00. 
Odorono Cream Depilatory 50c. If you 
have never known Odorono send for the 
little kit of samples offered below. 











* Over three million bottles of 
this medically approved 
occlusive are used every 
year by women of breeding. 
Odoro~» has no drying or 
other injurious effect on 
.. the perspiration glands 








NEW 10¢ OFFER: Mail Gd 


samples of Odorono, Odorono No. 5, Cream De- 


ilatory and Deod t Powder. 
Ruth Miller, 264 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ND ea eccepsmendocaseenndecenees 
ee ea bot uaedgemeesesee ve cneeunes 





























HOT TODDY 
(Continued from page 83) 


for being a square shooter? If she’d been a 
bad gal, you’d have heard nothing about it. 
You may have a daughter.” 

“IT got three, God help me.” 

“Well, if one of them went out for a 
ride with a fellow she was formally intro- 
duced to, and he suddenly turned on her and 
tried to get gay—” 

“I'd beat his damn’ head off.” 

“Of course you would, if you were there. 
But you wouldn’t be. You'd be here at 
your duty. Well, this little girl kicked this 
man Biggs in the shins. She ground her heel 
in his instep. She bent his fingers back, and 
finally she twisted his arm up behind him 
and marched him over to a gully and 
dumped him in head-first.” 

The sergeant’s eyes gleamed. “Did she? 
Well, I'll be—say, I'd like to seen her work.” 

“Some day when she’s got over the shock 
I'd be proud to have her give an exhibition. 
But she’s no female Samson; she’s just a 
little girl scared to death and anxious to 
get home to Mamma.” 

“How about it, Hoban?” said the ser- 
geant, turning to the policeman who had 
brought Louise in. . 

“Well, he may be right at that, up to 
yet. But how about the liquor in the car?” 

“It was Biggs’ car, wasn’t it?” said 
Charley. 

Hoban nodded. He was as eager to be 
rid of the case as the sergeant. Still, law is 
law and there were details. The sergeant 
broke in: 

“By the by, Hoban, where is the liquor 
that was in that car?” 

Hoban grinned: “Well, 
police reporters—” 

Charley broke in: 


you see, them 
“You'll need all your 
cell-room, Sergeant. Hadn’t you better send 
this innocent little girl home? Don’t you 
think she’s had sorrow enough for one eve- 
ning? All she did was to protect her honor, 
and you’re not in the business of punishing 
girls for being good, are you? Or are you?” 


The sergeant turned to Charley and 
groaned: 
“Good Lord, are you still here? Say, 


Hoban, throw this lad out and slip the girl 
out with him, so’s I wont know her when I 
see her. And tell her to be more careful who 
she goes out with. By rights I ought to 
hold that car, but— Hell, get along with 
you! You kids don’t belong in a grown-up 
jail-house.” 


HARLEY did not protest this point or 

make any resistance to being evicted 
from the prison. No more did Louise, who 
thought she was dreaming again when Char- 
ley appeared, beckoned her to follow, put 
his finger on his lips and led the way to 
the street. 

Scudder put her in his car and asked her 
to wait while he spoke to Biggs, who was 
hiding in the shadow. Scudder wanted to 
lynch him, beat him to death. But the 
shadow of the prison walls still enshrouded 
them all. 

So he went to Biggs and said: 

“Biggs, I’ve persuaded my client to give 
up the criminal charges against you and 
enter civil suit for damages.” 

“Damages!” Biggs whined. “What damage 
have I done to her? And me fuller of cactus 
needles than a— And I got a lump on my 
head the size of a—” 

“Come right into the police station and 
introduce yourself, Mr. Biggs. They'd love 
to see you.” 

“Aw, say—have a heart! 
in—I got a date—business.” 

He dug into his pocket and pulled out a 
green jelly-roll of money. 

“How much will you take—” 

“Are you trying to bribe me?” 

“Yes. How much?” 


I'm due out 


; I was going to sue you 
for a hundred thousand dollars’ damages to 


“Look here, Biggs. 


my client’s feelings. If you’re in town to- 
morrow I'll do it, too, and institute criminal 
proceedings besides. You'd better hit for the 
horizon on high.” 

Biggs ran toward his car, switched on the 
power and sped away. He narrowly escaped 
knocking over a patrol wagon that rolled 
up with a cargo of shackled gunmen taken 
in an attempt to rifle a mail-wagon full of 
registered letters. The driver and one police- 
man had been killed, and two officers badly 
wounded in a running chase through the 
streets. 

This was a policeman’s business and more 
to the point than jailing foolish girls. The 
sergeant did not repent the flight of young 
“Mrs. Biggs.” 


OUISE’S escape left her with a nausea, a 
giddiness. Leaning close to Scuddy, she 
murmured to him devoutly: 

“Oh, it’s wonderful just not to be in jail! 
God has certainly been good to me this 
night—God and you, Scuddy. How can I 
ever reward you both?” 

“You're certainly puttin’ me in swell so- 
ciety,” said Scuddy. “Well, I suppose you 
could make God very happy by being a 
good girl for a while. As for. me, I wont 
ask much—just your hand in marriage, and 
I'll call it square.” 

“T wouldn't play you such a dirty trick as 
to tie you up to such a rotten hellcat as 
I am.” 

“T should feel highly honored; I’m some- 
thing of a hellcat myself.” 

“All right, Scuddy. Come round in five 
years, and if I’m not in jail, we'll talk it over. 
But where are you taking me?” 

“To your home, my bride-to-be in 1933.” 

“Good Lord, Scuddy, didn’t I tell you to 
telephone Betty Cregan to telephone my 
people that I was out on her ranch?” 

“Yes, and didn’t I telephone the Cregan 
homestead and didn’t Mrs. C. tell me that 
Betty had gone over to your house to spend 
the night ?” 

“To my house?” 

“To your house.” 

“Mamma expected me home for dinner. I 
didn’t even telephone her. Where did I eat 
tonight, Scuddy? I can’t think.” 

“Let me see. Let me see: You weren't 
detained at choir practice or on committee 
work for the Christian Endeavor? No. 
Pretty but not convincing. Were you plan- 
ning to let the fond parents see me?” 

“IT suppose I'll have to. They don’t ap- 
prove of you.” 

“No, and I can’t understand why. I’m 
the soul of honor. A girl is far safer with 
me than—than I am with a girl. You ought 
to hear what my mother says about you 
girls.” 

“The question is, 
night ?” 

“I guess you'll have to have dined with 
me, darlink.” 

They let the car dawdle along while they 
whipped their imaginations for plausible fic- 
tions. To tell the plain truth was the one 
thing they did not even consider. - 


where did I dine to- 


CUDDY had to help the girl up the steps. 
Before she could find the key, her mother 
flung the door open and forgot her harrow- 
ing anxiety, her prayers for the prodigal’s 
safety and her immense relief, at once. 

“Oh, there you are, are you! Where you 
been and with who?” Then she saw Scuddy 
and condensed a volume of disdain in one 
enormous little: “Oh!” 


“So you’ve gone back to him, have you, 
Louise? After all your plans to reform and 
be a good girl, you’ve slipped back to the 
dep’s. 


7 
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Kotex Reduces 


Prices 


A few months ago, as a means of quickly relieving shelves of the old- 
style Kotex so as to expedite nation-wide distribution of the new 
Improved Kotex, we made a special offer of one box of Kotex free 
with every two boxes purchased for 98c. This sale is now ended. 


So overwhelming was the response to this offer that we doubled 
our output and are thereby now able to announce a permanent 30% 
reduction in the regular price of Kotex when sold by the box. 


These 2 exclusive new features have doubled Kotex sales: 


O meet the im- >>>? 


mediate and 
overwhelming response of 
women to the two exclusive : 
new features of Kotex we : 
have been obliged to double 
our manufacturing facilities. 


This fact and the intro; 
duction in our plants of our 
new, patented machinery . 
enables us to announce a 
reduction of 30% in the 
regular price at which Kotex will be 
sold to all drug and dry goods stores. 


Were it not for the fact of our be- 
ing assured of a doubled demand for 
the new Kotex it would have to be sold 
at higher rather than lower prices. 

* * * 
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Rarely is a manufacturer able to 
offer better goods and lower prices at 
the same time. 


Two years of exacting work in our 
laboratories by designers and chemists 
(in cooperation with women doctors) 
led to the perfection of the Improved 
Kotex. 


With the presentation of the new 
style Kotex, exclusive in design, comes 
the most radical development in inti- 
mate feminine hygiene since the inven- 
tion of Kotex itself. 


] A new, skilfully devised cut, with cor- 
worn 

under the most clinging gowns, the Im- 

proved Kotex remains non-detectable. 


Softer gauze, fluffier filler end the dis- 


ners scientifically rounded . . . 


comforts of chafing and binding. 


RETAINING ALL THE FEATURES AND 
OF THE KOTEX YOU 


PROTECTION 
HAVE ALWAYS KNOWN. 


What the new features mean 


By a unique process, developed only 
after months of experiment, corners are 
now scientifically rounded and tapered 
so that the pad fits snugly, comfortably, 
securely. Closest-fitting gowns retain 
slim, smooth lines. This brings a com- 
posure heretofore impossible. 

Now, exclusive methods have been 
found for making the absorbent filler sti// 
softer. Chafing and binding are elimi- 
nated. 


27 women doctors, 83 nurses 
cooperated enthusiastically 


During the past two years, 27 women 
doctors, 83 nurses and six specialists in 
feminine hygiene suggested and ap- 
proved ideas. They know your problems 
not only professionally but also from a 
woman’s point of view. 


t—<ase- Kotex features are 
. 8 exclusive 
Added to these two exclusive 
new features, the remark- 
ably absorbent powers of 
Kotex remain; the same pro- 
: tective area is there. Cel- 
lucotton wadding which is 
exclugive to Kotex has all 
the advantages of any water- 
proofed ‘absorbent, plus its 
own unique qualities—5 
times more absorbent than cotton — 
discards like tissue—you simply follow 
directions; it deodorizes thoroughly. 


You buy Kotex by name, without 
embarrassment, without delay .. . in 
two sizes, Regular and Kotex-Super. 
Remember, nothing else is remotely 
like the new Improved Kotex. Buy 
a box today to learn our latest and 
greatest contribution to woman’s hy- 
gienic comfort. Supplied also through 
vending cabinets in rest-rooms by 
West Disinfecting Co. Kotex Com- 
pany, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago. 


** Ask for them by name” 


KOTE 


PROTECTS ~DEODORIZES 











The Distinguished House is Built of Face Brick 


= *) 
CES 
Build the home of 


your dreams 


—send for these helpful 
books and plans 


The Story of Brick”—an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations of 
modern homes and chapters on such mat- 
ters as Comparative Costs, Basic Require- 
ments in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness and kindred subjects. Sent 
free on request. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
houses, unusual and distinctive in design, 
convenient in floor plan and economical 
to build. Four booklets showing 3 to 4- 
room, 5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room 
houses. Each 25 cents. Entire set $1.00. 


“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
two-story, six-room houses, submitted by 
architects in a nation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. 

“A New House jor the Old.” Stop 
repairing and painting by veneering the 
old house with beautiful Face Brick. 
This instructive booklet sent free. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
2131 City State Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 





FACE BRICK 


—requires no paint or whitewash 











Which Camp? | 


Boys’ and girls’ camps have become the 
most popular branch of our educational 
system. Dr. Eliot, formerly of Harvard, 

said they constituted America’s greatest 
contribution to — educational systems of 
the world. There ere good camps and bad. 

So THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE sent 
highly qualified observers to visit several 
hundred of them. Their re 3 are a guide 
in your selection of the right camp for your 
boy or girl. 

Write our Camp Department (enclosing 
stamped envelope) and our Camp Director 
will advise you without charge. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 



























Scuddy did not relish being called “the 
depths,” but he had been called nearly every- 
thing else by the parents of girls he culti- 
vated, and it was part of the burden of 
youth to accept the stupid insults of an 
elder generation. He merely pleaded: 

“You see, Mrs. Todd, the gasoline gave 
out.” 

She answered his words like an echo gone 
sour: 

“The gasoline gave out! The gas-o-line 
gave out! I guess it’s your excuses that gave 
out !” 

Louise broke in: “Mother, you have a 
posatuv genius for getting everything wrong. 
Scuddy saved’ my life tonight—that’s all; he 
simply saved my life.” 

Mrs. Todd resumed the easy réle of Echo: 
“Saved your life? How did he save your 
life?” 

Louise was too weary to make up an ex- 
planation. If she stood there under further 
cross-examination, her tired brain might let 
slip some further truth. She sighed: 

“It would take too long to tell you, and 
you wouldn't know what it was all about. 
You never do. All I got to say is, if you 
don’t stop pickin’ on Scuddy, I'll turn right 
around and ride over to Nevada with him 
and get married in the morning. Wont we, 
Scuddy ?” 

“Sure!” said Scuddy with as uncertain a 
“Sure!” as was ever uttered. Mrs. Todd did 
not realize how feeble his tone was. Her 
next-door neighbor’s daughter had just dashed 
to Nevada to marry a forbidden youth. She 
caught Louise in her arms and wept over 
her, pleading for forgiveness in a frenzy of 
terror. 

Scudder closed the door on himself and 
scuttled away before Louise could carry out 
her appalling threat. 

Mrs. Todd meekly accepted Louise’s ex- 
planation that she had gone for a little ride 
with Scuddy; they had had two blow-outs, 
and then the gasoline had failed at a great 
distance from a filling station, and then some- 
thing had gone wrong with the ignition, the 
transmission, or some of the other impres- 
sively mysterious attributes of the car. 


N.JEXT morning at breakfast the somber 
iN parents sat glumly filling up their 
power-tanks for another hard day. The only 
one of their children to grace the table was 
Dorothy—“Dodie,” the youngest, the four- 
teen-year-oldster, who was just coming up 
into the perils that none of the others had 
yet climbed out of—she had all her adven- 
tures before her. 

She sat there like a little infernal machine 
growing toward the explosive point. They 
could almost hear the clock ticking inside her, 
the clock of time that was drawing her 
nearer and nearer some crisis. 

Dodie was lapping up her porridge in a 
far-away manner, her spoon forgotten at her 
lips, as she sighed—over what ? 

What were her eyes seeing in that blurry 
stare? 

Mrs. Todd followed the line of Dodie’s 
stare as if it were a wire. It ran to the 
back of the newspaper her father had propped 
up against the water-bottle. 

The bottle acted like a magnifying glass 
and hung in the air in great letters. 


RAOUL GARCIA 


Dodie was breathing as fast as if she had 
been running. She put out her hand and 
moved the newspaper so that she could read 
what Mrs. Todd could also read: 


Byzantine Theater Tonight 
RAOUL GARCIA 


in 
“PEAKS OF PASSION” 


Dodie was speaking: 

“Rowl Garsha! Gosh! I gotta go. 
Mamma, can I stay home from school ’s 
aft ?” 
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“Why should you? You're not sick.” 

“I will be if I miss Rowl Garsha! Whew, 
but he’s wonderful. Whew!” 

“How is he wonderful?” 

Mrs. Todd knew how he was wonderful. 
She had seen him herself. She had mar- 
veled as other women in the Midwest of 
their sunset passage had marveled at the 
peaks of passion they had missed in their 
prairial ploddings across the landscape. He 
had been as terrifyingly fascinating as an 
orchid alive, a flowering tarantula. 

But what could her child know of such 
alien and exotic emotions? Could she be 
experiencing at fourteen what her mother 
had hardly heard of at forty-five? 

Mrs. Todd snapped: 

“Stay home from school! 
actor—a horrible foreigner! 
that !” 

“So do I, Mummsy. 
the most—d’you ’member him 
Perils’ ?” 

“You didn’t see that, did you?” 

“O’ course I did.” 

Mrs. Todd froze. If Dodie had seen that, 
she had seen— Heavens! 

“You never saw that with my permission, 
Miss. And I hope you don't think I’m 
going to allow you to see such terrible 


To see a movie 
Well, I like 





I just love it. He’s 
in ‘Scarlet 


things.” 
“No?” said Dodie with a blood-curdling 
mystery in a mere rise of inflection. 


She put down her spoon, left her break- 
fast unfinished and rose with a mumbled: 
“"Scuse me!” 


EFORE Mrs. Todd could push back her 

chair and seize her, Dodie was out of the 
hall and the front door was shut behind her. 
Through the window she was visible, swing- 
ing her bookstrap and skipping toward the 
gate, her tiny tam stuck on her close-nipped 
hair somehow. 

Was that chit aware of what Raoul Garcia 
meant by those sloe-eyed glances of his, those 
twisty ways of enlacing women’s forms, those 
mucilaginous kisses which lasted forever no 
matter how the censors slashed them? 

Mrs. Todd swooned sitting up and brought 
herself out of it by clutching down her hus- 
band’s newspaper: 

“Papa, we got to do something about these 
childern of ours!” 

He looked at her and passed her the news- 
paper with a hopeful word: 

“Maybe this is the s’lution we're lookin’ 
for.” 

His thumb indicated an article he had just 
been reading. Mrs. Todd devoured it avidly. 


PARENTS NOT PALS 





SPEAKER Bares 
FaMiILy FLaws 





ApvocaTes Jazz Home 


“A bomb was thrown into the midst of 
the Fourth National Convention of the Al- 
lied Mothers of America by the retiring presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. K. Pigott, who said, in part: 

‘*T represent eight million mothers, and 
we are all asking, what shall we do to save 
the Home; to bring back the old-fashioned 
virtues; to stop the crime wave; to restore 
the good old days when parents were parents 
and children were children? What, oh, what 
shall we do? 

“*We all recognize that the home is the 
foundation of all morality, and we can all 
see that the home is vanishing. Some blame 
divorce; some blame apartment houses; some 
blame the movies; some blame the church 
for losing its hold upon both parents and 
children. 

“‘But I place the blame right where it 
belongs—on the parents—on you, and you, 
and you—yes, and on myself. 

“The trouble with the modern father and 
mother is that they are too selfish, too busy 
with their own concerns, to know where 


their children are, or to see to it that they 
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are happy in the right way. The father is 
too busy piling up millions or cutting down 
his golf score. The mother is gadding about 
gathering in bridge-prizes or shopping for 
vanities, or attending her clubs. The mod- 
ern parents are hardly ever at home.’” 

This did not strike Mrs. Todd as an exact 
picture of her own existence. Her husband 
was certainly not piling up millions; he did 
not play golf; he was at home practically 
every evening, and in his slippers; she was 
at home all day as well. It was the chil- 
dren that were never at home, or so rarely 
and so briefly that home was less the point 
of repose than the point of departure. 

Still—well, she read on. 

“ ‘Small wonder that the children seek their 
pleasures outside when the parents set the 
example. In the dance-halls the parents and 
the children can be seen dancing to jazz— 
but not with each other. This terrible jazz- 
age has involved us all. It is threatening 
American civilization. 

“«Since we cannot escape jazz, I propose 
to make use of it. As John Wesley said 
of the good tunes which he tured into 
hymns: “The devil has had the use of them 
long enough.” So I say of jazz: the devil 
has had the use of it long enough. 

“‘Let the parents learn to dance jazz at 
home with their children or with carefully 
selected guests. There are radios in most 
homes, and it is easy to tune in, as the 
saying is, on the jazziest orchestras.’ ” 

Mrs. Todd tried to picture her husband 
dancing jazz. She tried to picture herself 
or the children dancing it with him. Her 
imagination declined the strain. She read on: 

“‘Give the young people their fill of it, 
but always under careful supervision. It 
will probably be found that they will soon 
tire of it and will cry for other diversion— 
the movies for instance. There is no escap- 
ing them. Let us adopt them. It is now 
possible to buy cameras and projectors and 
both give and take motion pictures at home. 
Let the parents get up little plays, charades 
and historical scenes and perform them be- 
fore the camera. Then will the home re- 
tain within itself all the thrills and laughter 
that the children go outside to seek. 

“Some of the better weeklies have pages 
of selected jokes and jests which may safely 
be read aloud—or better yet, memorized. 

“*Above all things, parents must take part 
in the lives of their children, speak their 
language, enjoy their games, make the home 
just the happiest, gayest, cheerfullest spot 
on earth. In a word, parents must be pals.’ 

“The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
for Mrs. Pigott’s splendid address and a 
promise that every mother present would 
immediately upon her return home endeavor 
to apply Mrs. Pigott’s epoch-making plan.” 


HE Todds were commonplace parents of 

commonplace children, but they had 
fallen on days that were, or seemed to be, 
the strangest days in all history, for nearly 
every one of the safe old standards had 
been questioned out of existence. 

Whatever evils had flourished in olden 
times, there had always been definite beliefs 
and tests to try them by. A code of laws 
had been received from heaven; it was to 
be obeyed without cavil; it was to be taught 
to the children and administered upon them 
by the parents; the children were to obey 
the parents and ask no questions, or rest in 
danger of hellfire. The sequence of obedi- 
ence was simple and direct: Children, obey 
your parents in all things; parents, obey 
your rulers; rulers, obey your king; king, 
obey the God who anointed and commis- 
sioned you. 

The world had been held together for ages 
by this strong cement of Obedience. But 
today, especially in America, the cement had 


all ‘been destroyed. The divine right of kings | 


was laughed at. The kings had been de- 
throned. The rulers were merely neighbors 
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Millions 
can t be 


Wrong 


Join this Multitude of Happy Shavers — but Don’t 
Switch till You Let this 10-day Test at our Ex- 
pense Prove Our Case to You 














GENTLEMEN: 

Rarely is a new product received with a shaving cream should be. They told 
such acclaim as has greeted Palmolive us four things—we added the fifth. But 
Shaving Cream. not until formula after formula had 
failed to satisfy in one way or another. 


Literally millions who have tried it 
After 129 formulas were tested and 


have been won from lesser methods. 4 : . - 
Most of them accepted our invitation to ejected came the shaving delight you ll 
shave ten days “on us” before they made know when you get your free tube. 


6 + segs Perea =) 5 Remarkable Features 

at test does the business. at set- Pan eee . <n 4 
tdes all doubt. After ten days of perfect 1. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
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to prove what we have done for you? 10 minutes on the face. 
Just mail the coupon for your free test. 4. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
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for cutting. 
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. Fine after-effects due to palm and 
Palmolive Shaving Cream is a triumph ene aS Sennen. 
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stand behind that name. take to please, you ... to win you in ten 


When we first set out we sought the shaves. The coupon is for your con- 
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THE PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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elected for a short while. The parents were 
no longer looked upon as masters, but as 
servants. 

The only thing left was to try this new 
device of being playmates with the children, 
luring them away from evil by making home 
a place of more interesting temptation. 

Father and Mother Todd were so bewil- 
dered that they did not see the enormous 
obstacle in their way. How were parents to 
be more entertaining than professional enter- 
tainers? Scores of men and women were 
earning millions of dollars by acting, dancing, 
writing, playing at love and passion, doing 
things so funny that the whole earth rocked 
with laughter, depicting scenes so amorous, 
so dramatic, in infinite variety so exciting 
that multitudcs paid fortunes to be thrilled 
out of themselves. 

How were stodgy, life-broken, talentless, 
wearied and wearisome parents to beat these 
emotional champions at their own games? 

But the poor old Todds caught at the straw 
in the maelstrom. Mrs. Todd groaned: 

“Well, Papa, I guess we got to be pals 
now.” 

“T guess we have, Mamma. How would 
you allow we ought to begin?” 

“We could give a lot of dances here in the 
house.” 

“Good Lord, they’d be an_ expense, 
wouldn’t they ?” 

“Expense! I should say they would. Still, 
looks like we ought to do something. We 
might try one party and see how it goes.” 


E rose and went to his office like a 
galley-slave called back to be chained 
to the oar. When Mrs. Todd returned to the 
dining-room, she found Louise snatching at a 
hasty breakfast. Mrs. Todd put forth a timid: 
“Honey, how’d you like to give a party— 

a dance, you know—to all your friends?” 

Louise gave her the wide-eye, went to her 
hastily, put one hand on her forehead, lifted 
her wrist, fumbled for her pulse and said: 

“Put out your tongue .... Feverish! Do 
you see black spots floating in front of your 
eyes?” 

“I mean it, honey. Your father and I 
were saying we’d ought to do something to 
kind of liven up things for you.” 

“Mamma, you've been reading something 
you shouldn’t. What was it?” 

Mrs. Todd looked so baffled and hurt, as 
she started to leave the room, that Louise 
caught her by the waist, pulled her mother’s 
bulky form down on her own scant lap, and 
babied her: 

“Forgive me, darling! It’s only my rotten 
way. You don’t know what you’re bringing 
on yourself. You don’t know these kids. 
You'll wish you’d turned your home into a 
corral for wild horses before you’re through 
with it.” 

Her mother escaped from her lap, and 
Louise saw that she was frightening her a 
little too well about the ways of the young 
people of the day. It occurred to her that 
she might carefully select the guests, swear 
them to good behavior for a few hours and 
pull off a.party of_a sort that would comfort 
and reassure her parents a little. 





“Ole Enger and the Princess” 


A detective story of an operative 
doing business in this day and age 
and as actual operatives work. 


Plenty of action, plenty of plot, 
and all the thrills of gomance too. 


by 
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HEN it came to the details, Louise 
had to tell the truth. 

Things had to be bought for the house. 
The piano must be tuned and polished. The 
rooms upstairs must be refurnished, since the 
guests would have to leave their hats and 
coats on the second floor, and it would never 
do to let the world see how shabby the 
Todds really were. There would have to be 
an orchestra for the dance—at least three 
pieces. There would have to be a caterer 
for the supper. 

“But Hannah will cook the supper,” Mrs. 
Todd broke in. 

“Oh, Mamma, Mamma, if you're going to 
let Hannah cook, you’d much better call the 
whole thing off. I wont show my face here 
if you're going to pull off an old-fashioned 
church sociable. It’s either a caterer or 
nothing. And you know a caterer costs like 
hell—like everything.” 

A feeble moan was Mrs. Todd’s only sign 
of life. Louise went on: 

“Then there’s the drink—the liquid re- 
freshments. What did you plan to have for 
that ?” 

“Well, a nice lemonade punch would be 
nice.” 

“You might as well give ’em castor oil. 
They simply wouldn’t touch it.” 

“What would they want, then?” 

“Something with a kick in it. 
juice—” 

“That's easy.” 

“With plenty of gin in it.” 

Mrs. Todd reared up: - 

“Gin—in a respectable home? Do you 
suppose your father and I would allow a 
drop of liquor to come in this house? Why, 
it’s against the law!” 

“So I've heard. That’s why you’ve got to 
have it.” 

“Well, I never!” 

“Another thing, Mamma, had you thought 
of the clothes bills?” 

“Clothes bills ?”—in a sick echo. 

“All of us would have to have new clothes 
from head to foot. What struck you any- 
way to want to do such a thing? Home 
has been up to now a nice quiet place to 
sleep and eat and change clothes. Why the 
sudden change?” 

Mrs. Todd blfished; she dared not con- 
fess the shameful truth that she and her hus- 
band had decided to do a little reforming on 
their own. 

Seeing that Louise was lighting a cigarette 
with her breakfast coffee, she started to pro- 
test, but caught herself. If the girls could 
not smoke at home, they would smoke out- 
side. If they could not dance at home, they 
would dance outside. If they could not 
spoon at home—how far must tolerance be 
carried? How much must be permitted at 
home lest worse be done outside? 

The riddle had no answer that Mrs. Todd 
could find. She ran away from it, leaving 
Louise in the dining-room. 


Orange 


MEBs: TODD telephoned to her oldest 
daughter Helen to come home for 
luncheon and help her out. Helen, who 
worked in an office, had an engagement with 
a certain person of great importance in her 
life just now, but there was such anguish in 
her mother’s voice that Helen lied charitably 
and told her mother she had nothing else to 
do and would be glad to come. 

When Helen opened the front door, she 
heard Louise’s gasp of distress: 

“My God!” 

Helen darted into the living-room to ren- 
der first aid. She found Louise staring agog 
at a strip of newspaper. 

“What on earth?” said Helen. “Have they 
published the truth"about you?” 

“No, darling, this is a family newspaper. 
But. what’s worse—see what Mamma has 
torn out and hidden here.” 

Helen read the headlines and put her head 
beside Louise’s:to skim the text. They shook 
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their heads over it in a curious torture of 
love and ridicule. Helen sighed: 

“The poor darling! She’s such a dear!” 

“Of course she is. But, my God, sis, what 
can we do? If Daddy and Mummsy try to 
be pals with us, they’ll—well, what, oh, what 
can we do?” 

“Who's this woman who started all the 
trouble, this Mrs. Pigott?” 

“Mrs. Spigot would be a better name. I 
understand now why they have these con- 
ventions. Women can go a long distance and 
spill a lot of nonsense they wouldn’t dare 
mention at home.” 

Helen and Louise could hardly exaggerate 
their dismay. But they decided to postpone 
the discussion and pretend ignorance, when 
they heard their mother’s step on the stair. 

Louise hid the baleful clipping in the work- 
basket, and Helen greeted her mother with 
unusual warmth. Mrs. Todd broke at once 
into the plan for a party. Helen affected to 
be surprised at the news and deeply touched 
by the loving intention, but she also tried to 
frighten the idea out of her mother’s head by 
emphasizing the expense and the trouble. The 
more she pleaded, the more grimly her 
mother resolved not to be dissuaded. 

Helen left in despair at last, exchanging 
glances of helplessness with Louise. When 
the parents run wild, what are the children 
to do? 


| Fy. in the afternoon Dorothy slipped 
into the house and went to her room 
unseen by her mother. She left her book- 
strap in the hall and the sight of the school- 
books reminded Mrs. Todd that the business 
of being a pal included helping the children 
with their home-work. 

There is probably no university president 
living who could pass the entrance examina- 
tions laid out for the freshmen, but Mrs. 
Todd did not know this. The first of her 
fourteen-year-old daughter’s textbooks that 
she opened concerned arithmetic, and _ it 
floored her completely. 

But she went erect again when, on open- 
ing an equally befuddling English grammar, 
she found in her hand a program of the 
Byzantine Theater. 

Mrs. Todd was almost smothered with 
rage and bewilderment. 

“Dorothy! Dorothy Todd!” 

From somewhere above came the sweet 
voice of a seraph: 

“Yes, Mamma!” 

“You come here—at once—this minute!” 

“Yes, Mamma!” 

Nothing human could be as innocent as 
that voice, unless it were the face that Dor- 
othy presented to her mother. 

Staring at the demure child as if she were 
a Gila monster, Mrs. Todd demanded in a 
tone of choked: fury: 

“Dorothy Todd, did you disobey me and 
go to see this—this—” 

“T didn’t disobey you—no’m. I wouldn't 
do that.” 

Her mother thrust the program into Dor- 
othy’s most disarming stare. “Did you see 
this picture?” 

“That picture? Oh, yes ma’am. I saw 
that. Yes, Mamma, I saw it this afternoon. 
It’s wonderful. It’s—” 

“After my forbidding you, you dared?” 

“But you didn’t forbid me, Mamma.” 

“Why, Dorothy Todd, how can you stand 
there and look me in the eye and tell me a 
delibrut—why, I never—in all my born 
days!” 

“I ’member your edzack words, Mamma. 
You says: ‘I hope you don’t think Id al- 
low you to see such terrible things.’ You 
didn’t order me not to. You only said you 
hoped I didn’t think something. I decided 
later I’d like to go, so I went; but I don’t 
think ‘hoping you don’t think’ is giving or- 
ders, you know, so I didn’t really disobey 
you. I wouldn’t do that.” 

Dorothy was looking at her with a strange 
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mixture of Juliet, Lady Macbeth, Iago, Mary 
Pickford, Lillian Gish and the Saint Cecilia 
over the piano. Mrs. Todd gulped and gasped: 

“And you saw this—this— What was it 
like ?” 

“Oh, you must see it, Mummsy. You'll 
love it! It will shock you maybe, because 
you're not very modern; but you will be 
after you see it. It’s really very educashnal. 
It’s—oh, that poor Row! Garsha, so sad—so 
unhappy—so beautiful! 

“He loved so many and it didn’t bring him 
happiness. He was wicked for a while and 
evil women led him astray, but he was re- 
deemed before it was too late by true love. 
After all his wicked yieldings and going 
astrays, he found salvation in the pure love 
of a little innocent girl. 

“That part was played by Beryl Bliss. I 
don’t believe she’s much older than me. 
Mamma, have you ever lived?” 

“Me? I should hope not!” 

“T didn’t think you had. But—oh, Mam- 
ma, I don’t want to die before I’ve lived—a 
little.” 

Mrs. Todd reeled with this complicated at- 
tack from every direction. She was stupefied 
to hear this infant speaking such serpentine 
wisdom. 

“Mamma, did it ever occur to you about 
me being older now than Juliet? Yes sir, 
poor little Juliet had met Romeo and mar- 
ried him and heard the lark that wasn’t the 
nightingale with him before she was my age. 
Why, Mamma, Juliet had taken the drug 
and been put in the tomb—and—Mamma— 
she killed herself and died on Romeo’s dead 
body and all, before she was as old as I am. 

“She was only thirteen when she died, and 
I’m fourteen. 


“She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm 7’ the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek, and she—she 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed?” 


Dodie recited the lines like a little Friday 
afternoon girl mouthing a piece before the 
school, but she gazed at her mother with 


eyes of unfathomable woe 

N RS. TODD gazed down at this baffling 
I changeling who had been a disobedient 
brat a few moments ago, and now was a 
statuette of pitiful beauty. It was frightful 
to learn—not from any wicked and perverse 
moving picture, but from the infinitely re- 
spectable and undeniable Shakespeare him- 
self, what little daughters of thirteen might 
be thinking of and doing. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Capulet, for all their care 
and medieval authority, had been unable to 
prevent their daughter from doing all that 
Juliet did without her parents’ knowledge, 
what on earth could a Twentieth Century 
parent know or do? 

What was the world coming to, indeed? 
Evidently it was coming back every day to 
the same place; try as they would, parents 
have never been able either to understand or 
control their children. How then could they 
pal with them? 

Mrs. Todd came as near to it as she ever 
would again perhaps, when Dorothy sud- 
denly flung herself at her mother, gripped 
her frantically and sobbed: 

“Oh, Mamma, Mamma, don’t let me die 
before I have lived—and loved! Don’t let 
me die till then, Mamma!” 

It was insane—or was it? Mrs. Todd 
could not decide, did not try to. Caught in 
a rush of the same emotion, she clutched her 
baby to her aching heart, and wept with her 
in sympathy and bewilderment. Which was 
probably the best way to be pals. 

But it still left the future one blind road 
of ancient perils and new ones unimaginable. 


A new and remarkably dramatic 

story in Rupert Hughes’ best vein 

will be a feature of the forthcoming 
May issue. 
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AFLIGHT 


(Continued from page 37) 


where its glimmer was screened from any 
eyes that might be watching, he snapped on 
the torch again, shooting it down at the 
path so that she could see to walk. 

As he led her back toward the tent, he 
sketched in swiftly and assuredly what had 
happened from the time she got off the 
Transcontinental up to the present moment. 
So she had gone to Bergelot’s cabin when 
she flitted away from Kansas and waited 
there until he came from the dance! She 
was acquainted, well acquainted, with the old 
station-master. 

Unable to help her himself, he had brought 
her across to the island. It was a good guess 
that her seeking help from a stranger was 
because the stranger, so to speak, had wings. 


LD Bergelot was already in the tent, sit- 

ting on the box of machinist’s tools. 
Dorn stopped outside and lifted up the mos- 
quito-netting for his girl visitor to enter. 

She came into the shaft of brilliant light 
from his electric lantern streaming through 
the flap-front, and he had a full-length glance 
at her. 

She was dressed exactly as Kansas had de- 
scribed her. Her traveling suit was rich and 
fashionable. She had flung back from her 
shoulders a cape trimmed with white fur. 
Her single ornament, a brooch, shot rainbow 
fires from a cluster of small stones and a big 
center diamond. 

No wonder she had completely upset Kan- 
sas Eby’s world. What was she doing here, 
a girl dressed like that, here in the heart of 
this -wilderness, at Titan Pass, at midnight, 
on a little spruce island out in a lake? 

Her clothes stamped her as coming from 
some big city and being society-polished. 
But Dorn had the instinct that she knew 
something of wilder places. Kansas was no 
slouch in the bush, yet she had slipped away 
from him like an Indian’s shadow. And 
coming up the rocky, root-snagged path he 
himself had noticed little trail-wise tricks of 
her pretty feet. 

Inside the tent she slowly turned to him, 
as though she guessed his man-curiosity. It 
was simple, natural, with no coquetry. To 
Dorn it was a first hint of Joyce McNain’s 
frank, unaffected nature. In a subtle way 
it was a very gracious thing for her to do, 
for it allowed him to look at her without 
feeling rude. 

Across the glow of the torch he met her 
eyes. They were brown—imperious, dark- 
brown eyes that caught and held him. Her 
unbobbed hair was a warm brown that shim- 
mered richly under the light. Her features 
were clear-cut as a cameo; hers was an 
aggressive little chin, but her face was an 
exquisite oval in outline; her dreamy eye- 
lashes were long and there were dimples in 
her cheeks. 

She was slender of body, but her limbs 
were rounded and her bosom was full. He 
knew there was muscle, firm and vigorous, 
beneath the soft lines of her shoulders and 
arms. She was younger than he, twenty or 
perhaps twenty-one. 

She was trying to hide her emotion, and 
doing a soldierly job of it too. But he saw 
that one small brown fist was clenched till 
the knuckles were white. And now her at- 
titude, as she leaned toward him,’ was the 
trembling eagerness of one poised for flight. 

That look of hers—mingled fear and haste 
—seemed to him almost a look of hunted 
desperation. 

Without betraying that he noticed any- 
thing unusual in her manner, Dorn courte- 
ously provided a chair. Old Bergelot was 
murmuring again. Ordinarily he was plain- 
speaking; but he beat around the bush now, 
and he would not look Dorn in the eye. 

“M’sieur Jeem,” he finally managed, “you 
were planning to take me away tomorrow 


at the point of day. But that was but a 
visit, which I can forgo when something 
more pressing—if you—this trouble of Mam’- 
selle Joyce’s—a few hours’ flight in your 
swift machine of the air.” 

Dorn scarcely heard the hesitant words. 
He was looking at Joyce and she at him; 
and in their community of youth, swift and 
energetic, old Bergelot could have no rdle 

“It’s good of you, Dad,” he answered, 
“if Miss McNain’s trouble is more urgent 
Wont you sit down, Miss McNain? [Jl 
sit on the cot. You wanted to ask some- 
thing, I believe.” 

Her story was swift as a fluted arrow. 

“My father is up in the headwaters of 
the Carrot, Mr. Dorn, a hundred miles south 
of the Lost River Dutchman’s post. He's 
been in that region three summers, tracing 
a chromite float that is rich in platinum. In 
his last message out he mentioned four bush- 
sneak métis were shadowing him and he was 
keeping close to camp. 

“I don’t know what’s happened. His cabin 
is on a little island. They probably wouldn't 
attack him there. But if they’re waylaying 
the passes, he can’t come out afoot. Over 
the trail it’s more than a two-weeks’ trip to 
the lake, but I thought, in a plane—” 

Dorn did not answer immediately. Her 
story sounded decidedly odd to his ears. It 
did not explain why she should get off the 
Transcontinental so secretly or why she had 
guarded against anyone seeing her. And her 
father’s predicament, though dangerous, true 
enough, did not seem to justify this trem- 
bling fright. 

“You’re not mistaken about the region?” 
he asked, unwilling to doubt her openly, yet 
sure that she was not telling him all. “The 
reason I’m asking—I never heard of any 
rich mineral in the headwaters of the Carrot, 
and I used to prospect a bit and hear most 
of the rumors. That’s why that territory 
is so wild and untraveled.” 

“But I’m certain where he is, Mr. Dorn.” 

She plainly did not see that he was prob- 
ing, so he asked another question: “How 
did your father ever manage to get a mes- 
sage out to you?” 

“By Indian runner. Moccasin telegraph.” 

It was possible. Some of those mountain 
carriers could cover astounding distances in 
a short time. 

“How many are in your father’s party?” 
he further inquired. 

“No one. He’s alone.” 


T seemed very strange that the father of 

a girl so manifestly rich as she should go 
prospecting at all, and even stranger that he 
should not take a well-equipped party. 

Maybe her father was a prospector and 
maybe he wasn't. Maybe he was hunting 
for platinum, and maybe— The thought 
flashed across Dorn’s mind that that up- 
country wilderness was a superlative place 
for a man to hide in. 

He harbored that possibility only for a 
moment. Pére Bergelot would not enter, 
much less would he draw a friend, into any 
affair that would not bear the light of day 
Whatever Joyce McNain might be holding 
back, the big fact remained that here was a 
girl, fear-stricken, asking his help in some 
great emergency. So he asked no more ques- 
tions, but came quickly to his decision. 

“You want me to find your dad and 
bring him out. I'll try to.” And when he 
saw the fervent “Thank you!” on her lips 
and the wordless gratitude of her brown eyes, 
he tersely added: “It’s part of our instruc- 
tions to aid the Mounted and Provincial 
Police in any way we can. Since this is a 
matter they'd ordinarily attend to, I'm doing 
you no favor at all, please.” 

Old Bergelot recrossed 
muttered something which 
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“Remember! I said he was keen and sure— 
like a sword!” 

“Can you tell me where he’s camped?” 
Dorn asked, disregarding the mutter. “I’ve 
charted the Carrot headwaters—it was my 
first assignment—and have the check maps. 
Maybe your father gave you some details.” 

Joyce caught at his suggestion. “Yes, he 
did. I can point out the exact place.” 


ORN was skeptical. In that wide-flung 
wilderness stretching northward it was 
hard enough to locate a mountain range, 
let alone a cabin site. And for a girl to do 
it, on stray hints her father had dropped— 
The most he hoped for was a general idea 
of where to look. But he got up and sorted 
out several charts and spread them on the 
table in a “mosaic.” Joyce bent over them 
beside him, so close that he again caught 
the perfume of her hair and a stray wisp 
of it brushed his cheek. 

“Nothing is named yet,” he explained, 
forcing his attention to the charts. “Just 
the water systems and glaciers and moun- 
tains put down. But here—to give you your 
bearings—here is Titan Pass and the rail- 
road.” 

Her finger began moving carefully up 
across the map. With astonishing accuracy 
she followed an old Carrier trail which Luke 
Illewahwacet had told him about; followed 
its tortuous route up across the ranges, 
through river cafions, over watersheds and 
snowy passes, on into the north two hundred 
miles till her finger stopped at a lake—a 
mere little splash of blue hemmed in by 
the burr of a formidable horseshoe range. 

“There !” 

Dorn was amazed; her assurance beat down 
any suspicion that she might be guessing. 

He exclaimed, in surprise, in admiration: 
“If you'd been over that trail afoot, if you'd 
lived there at that lake, you couldn’t have 
done a better, quicker job of locating it, 
Miss McNain!” 

She drew a little away from him till her 
hair no longer was a hot fire against his cheek. 

“Can you find your way there?” she 
asked, after a moment. 

He re-visioned the lake itseli—a deep blue 
gem of water six miles long and two wide, 
with seven little wildwood islands in the 
center and pines all around its shore like 
the lashes around a girl’s eye. 

He had winged out over that lake in the 
splendor of a glorious morning; and fearful 
that his beautiful discovery might be named 
after some cabinet minister or politician, he 
had arbitrarily entered it in his log as “Lake 
of the Dawn.” The region for leagues all 
around it was the wildest of his whole carto- 
graphing territory. The few prospectors who 
had penetrated it had come out awed and 
dismayed by its huge elemental loneliness, 
and on the verge of “shaking hands with the 
willows.” 

“I can find the lake all right,” he re- 
marked, as they straightened up facing each 
other. “But how about the cabin—can you 
tell me where to look for it?” 

“It would be hard to tell you. But I 
can point it out easily enough when we're 
over the lake.” 

“We!” And because the idea was so ut- 
terly unexpected, he repeated: “We! Are 
you going along?” 

“I'd like to,” she said quietly, but with 
that trembling anxiety latent in her voice. 
“Is it so very foolish to want to have a 
part in rescuing—” 

“No, but—but—” He was trying to ad- 
just himself to this new turn and see what 
he could make of it. To go along was part 
of her plan, perhaps a vital part. To make 
sure of his conclusion, he put up an objec- 
tion that would draw her out: “But there's 
no good reason for your going. [I can find 
any cabin on those little islands. And it 
would only be exposing you to danger. Be- 
sides, my plane’s a two-seater.” 
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—their harsh and biting touch 


Do you dread the Ides of March? The biting, 
wind-blown rains, the dusty, gusty blasts? You 
need not, if you will take one simple precaution 
before venturing out into the uncertainties of 
March weather. It’s this—use Mennen Skin Balm. 


Originated for men as an after-shaving prepa- 
ration, Skin Balm was soon discovered by women. 
They discovered that it smoothed and soothed 
skins irritated by rough weather. Applied before 
exposure, Skin Balm protects face and hands from 
chapping and sunburn and enables you to enjoy 
being out of doors and still retain the smooth- 
ness of your skin. 


After exposure, smooth a little Skin Balm on 
face and hands; also after you have had your 
hands in hard, soapy water. It brings pleasant 
relief from redness and roughness and keeps the 
skin soft and lovely. Soothing and softening, 
mildly astringent and entirely non-greasy, its 
protective film lasts all day and heals all day. 
Its odor is delightful, too. Try Mennen Skin 
Balm today—any druggist has it, or send ten 
cents to us for a vanity size tube. The Mennen 

Company, Newark, N. J. and Toronto, Ont. 
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“We can be there by daybreak when the 
valley will still be filled with shadow up to 
timberline level, Mr. Dorn. F mean, those 
*breeds will be asleep, and we can light and 
come away quickly, and there’ll be no danger. 
And couldn’t two people on the return trip 
ride in one seat somehow?” 

Dorn had found out what he wished to 
know. Somebody was up at that lake. She 
wanted to go to him. He saw in her eyes 
a panic-stricken fear at his mere suggestion 
that she remain behind at Titan Pass. 

“All right,” he agreed, and fell in with her 
trembling haste to be gone. “We’d better 
not lose any time getting away. But you, in 
those—” He was looking at her bare throat 
and thinly clad body, and thinking of zero 
air whistling past the cockpit at more than 
one hundred miles an hour. “In those clothes 
you'd freeze. Maybe I can rake something 
together.” 

He had to smile at the very thought of 
her clad in any garments of his. Her head 
came barely to the level of his shoulder, 
and in one of his greatcoats he would have 
to hunt for her. 

For the first time he noticed that she was 
cold now. There was gooseflesh on her arms. 
But she had not drawn the cape about her. 
She seemed utterly oblivious of everything 
save getting into the plane and flying away 
north to that lake. 

Old Bergelot got up and went out of the 
tent not saying a word. Dorn heard him 
clumping down the path toward the landing. 

“He’s going after my bundle of things in 
the boat,” Joyce explained. “I mean, they’re 
not mine exactly; some tripper left a bag 
at the station, am' Dad Bergelot said they’d 
do for me.” 


So she hadn’t even brought clothes! Kan- 
sas had told the truth there again. She had 
flung away with nothing but what she stood 
in now. 

While they waited, alone together for the 
first time now, Dorn realized that she was 
weighing him. It seemed to him there was 
suspicion in her eyes. She had yielded re- 
luctantly to the notion of coming to him, 
a strange man, with her trouble. What did 
she think of him, of his stern manner and 
unsmiling face? Did she think, because he 
treated her so matter-of-factly, that he was 
heartless? He remembered the passionate 
taunt a méti girl had once flung at him: 

“I am pretty! You do not say so! Splaa 
—you black wolf—I hate you and the hand- 
some sorrow of your face! Béte—all eve- 
ning you have not kissed me once! Is it 
that you do not know how?” 


HEY heard old Bergelot thumping back 
up the path. She spoke. 

“He said I could—over here somewhere— 
could change clothes—” 

“Somewhere? You can change in here if 
you will. You weren't thinking of going 
out in the dark, were you?” 

For the first time Joyce smiled—a be- 
witching, girlish smile. She flushed slightly 
under his sharp glance and looked down. 

“No-o !”—with her exquisite lips rounded. 
“Not seriously; I didn’t expect I’d have to.” 

Old Bergelot returned with the clothes. 
Dorn laid them out on the cot and spread 
a coat of his on the ground for her to stand 
on. Before going out he untied the furl 
rope and let the tent sides down. 

Outside, after he had buttoned the flap 
together and stepped away with Bergelot, he 
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glanced back once at the tent, gray-silvered 
under the black spruce shadows.- For three 
weeks it had been merely an orientation 
point to him; a quite unhallowed and prosaic 
place where he cooked hasty meals and slept 
and could study without interruption. 

But he had turned a corner of his life that 
ae 

In the boat, with old Bergelot rowing, 
Dorn went out to his plane, swung its nose 
toward the open lake, stripped the canvas 
off the cockpit and pumped a drum of gaso- 
line into the tank. 

Back ashore, while they waited, Dorn asked 
a few questions. 

“You seem to have known Mam’selle Joyce 
before tonight, is it true?” 

“Oui!”—a single grunt from the darkness. 

“I suppose Mam’selle Joyce—she is bush- 
wise as an Indian—that she must have gone 
with her father much on the mountain trail ?” 

Again that single grunt. Old Bergelot 
plainly did not want to talk about her. 


UTSIDE the tent, Dorn cracked a stick. 
Joyce recognized his method of knock- 
ing at the door, and bade him come in. 

She had certainly dressed in a breathless 
hurry, he thought, as he stooped through the 
flap-front. That same trembling haste to be 
gone! Sitting on the chair, she was already 
lacing up her shoes, skipping every other hole. 

Her clothes were tossed upon the cot. One 
slipper lay against the tent-wall where she 
had kicked it. The other brazenly violated 
the monkish austerity of his work-table. 

She finished and stood up, brushing the 
crumples out of her dress. 

“I’m ready, if you are. Will these clothes 
—lI’ve never been up in a plane before.” 

She had put on a khaki skirt, belted jacket, 
heavy wool stockings and Alpine shoes. Dorn 
surveyed her, trying to be strictly profes- 
sional. With studied matter-of-factness he 
remarked, “They'll do.” 

She glanced up at him, a sharp, surprised 
glance, a somewhat crestfallen glance. Evi- 
dently she was not used to so callous a re- 
mark. Evidently she did not want to be 
treated as though she were a man. 

“But they'll need additions,” he went on. 
“Here,”—he reached down his spare helmet 
from the ridge-pole,—“this will help. That 
strap goes round behind; this one buckles 
under the chin—” 

“Maybe you'd better,” she suggested, tilt- 
ing up her head and holding very still. 

Dorn had not realized what a wealth of 
hair she had until he tried to get it into that 
helmet. It simply would not go in. He had 
to split the neck-piece at the back with his 
knife. He was glad she wasn’t bobbed. That 
head of hair was worth ruining a twelve-dol- 
lar helmet. 

His fingers were clumsy with the buckle 
under Joyce’s chin. In that close intimacy 
he noticed telltale lines under her eyes and 
their lashes drooped heavily. She was tired, 
poor kid—desperately tired. Only her pur- 
pose and the flush of excitement kept her 
going. 

“Are you well acquainted at Titan Pass?” 
he asked, to take her mind from her trouble. 
“T used to pitch off from here myself years 
ago when I loped the bush. (If you'll turn 
around I’ll buckle that one in back.)” 

“No, I’m not. I just happen to know a 
couple of people over at the station.” 

“But you’ve been here before ?” 

“Yes. How do you know?” 

“Well, I gathered that from what Dad 
Bergelot said—” 

She whirled around. “You two men were 
talking about me out there! What did he 
say? What did he tell you?” Her eyes 
were suddenly wide and frightened, and she 
shrank back from him. 

“He didn’t tell me anything. I just asked 
if he’d known you. What is there to tell?” 

Slowly her frightened look faded, and she 
turned around again. “Why, there’s noth- 
ing. Of course!” 
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Dorn knew better. He wanted to know 
a little more about the real purpose of her 
flight to the north; but to waste time then 
was. like stopping to investigate the reason 
when a wing crumples a mile up in the air. 

He finished with the helmet. “Now the 
goggles—” 

There was presently nothing left of her 
face except nose and winsome mouth and 
that small aggressive chin. He slipped an 
automatic pistol into his jacket pocket, saw 
that his rifle was loaded and in working 
order; then drew on his own leather cover- 
alls with lynx-fur collar, belted at the ankles 
and waist and buttoning diagonally up to 
the shoulder. 

Catching up gauntlets, rifle, he snapped off 
the electric torch and in the darkness felt 
Joyce’s hand on his arm. 

As they went down the dark path together, 
the wolf howl, nearer, menacing, quavered 
out over the lake. The wind from high snow- 
fields was chill, and moaned through the 
spruces. The moon had inched down behind 
the Western Titans; the night had turned 
Stygian black with its setting. 

“Afraid?” Dorn asked, to break the spell; 
and the girl beside him answered with a 
squeeze on his arm and a nearly whispered 
“No.” 

Old Bergelot rowed them out to the Silver 
Hawk. Standing on a pontoon, Dorn lifted 
Joyce into the rear seat, tucked a wire- 


weave blanket about her, and snapped her, 


safety belt. Very carefully he adjusted the 
straps of the pack-chute over her shoulders, 
across her breast and around her waist. He 
told her that she was sitting on a “Guardian 
Angel,” and explained just how to use it— 
making a joke of the matter as he and his 
brother birdmen always did with passengers. 

He reeved up in short order, and cast the 
mooring lines when old Bergelot had backed 
away in the boat. 

For a hundred yards or so the plane taxied 
over the water like a swan taking wing; then 
began knocking the tops off the gentle wave- 
lets. Dorn swerved it up lake, gave it the 
gun; it leaped into the air and rose. 

Circling over Lake Titan, he climbed 
steadily till he was higher than the lofty 
dolomites crowning old Titan Major. Then 
with a glance at his three compasses, a glance 
and reassuring smile over his shoulder, he 
straightened his direction and pulled the 
throttle wide open and roared away into 
the north, alone in the night sky with Joyce 
McNain. 


BRISK head-wind was blowing at 

eleven thousand feet, but the air was 
velvety smooth. Clear and starry, the night 
was dream-beautiful. A wilderness of peaks 
with only their rocky spires still moonlit lay 
beneath them, fading into the dim horizon. 
Glaciers and névés swam away into the 
south; it was not they who moved, but the 
earth. Below them yawned deep mountain 
valleys—profound depths of utter blackness. 
Lakes and river-widenings glittered and 
danced with reflection of myriad stars. 

Now and then when they whirred low over 
a towering cloud-gatherer they scudded into 
a bank of fleecy wool-pack, where for a few 
moments earth below and sky above were 
blotted out, and thin-spun dribbles of mist 
flowed past the lights of the instrument 
board like ribbons fluttering in a wind. 

At the start of this trip while he was 
climbing above Lake Titan, Dorn discovered 
that in a shiny-black panel of the instrument 
board he could see a reflection of Joyce’s 
head and shoulders. It was a blurred and 
very unsatisfactory reflection. For several 
reasons he wanted to watch her. 

Casually, as though it were a necessary 
procedure in piloting an airplane, he snapped 
off the light over that ebony panel and 
manipulated the shield of the inclinometer 
globe so that it shone back upon her and 
he could watch without her knowing it. 

He thought she would be scared. Most 
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people—men or women—were frightened on 
their first hop, and this was a night trip un- 
der unusual conditions. For a little while 
Joyce did sit very still and rigid. But pres- 
ently she stirred cautiously. A few minutes 
later she leaned forward, and looking past 
his elbow peered curiously at the mysterious 
levers and sticks and wondrous instruments 
of the cockpit. 

Next she peeped over the compartment 


edge into the giddy space below them. She 
gasped and her pretty lips fashioned 
“Oo-oo-oh!” but she did not finish. For 


twenty minutes, rapt and fascinated at this 
strange new experience, she gazed down at 
the lakes and cafions and mountains swirl- 
ing south. 

Then her interest came back to him. Lean- 
ing forward, a little to one side, she studied 
his profile long and intently. 

Staring into that ebony panel like Perseus 
into Minerva’s shield, Dorn would have given 
much to know what her conclusions were. 


AYLIGHT came slowly. Climbing to 

fifteen thousand feet, where he could 
sweep a vast expanse, he reached out his 
binoculars. He knew he could not be more 
than ten miles off his course and could locate 
the lake at that distance. On the mountains 
west of it a huge glacier, riding the range 
like an octopus, was a prominent lendmark. 
And he remembered th pass just south of 
it—a big mesa of sage grass and heather and 
fiery-colored avens, where a band of goats 
had been pasturing when he whirled over 
with intervolometer clicking. 

With the coming of full day he spotted the 
glacier, twelve miles dead ahead. A few 
minutes later, when the first rosy shafts of 
sunshine were kindling fires on Goat Mesa, 
he sailed out over the lake. 

Joyce’s lake—the Lake of the Dawn! It 
lay beneath him placid as a mirror, moun- 
tain-girt, deep and blue and unutterably 
lonely. No chance of having mistaken it; 


| there were the seven little wildwood islands 


that he remembered—barely garden plots 
from his lofty height. 

In great spirals and whistling dives he 
dropped down to three thousand feet. Joyce 
had told him that the cabin was located on 
the center island, biggest of the group. 


| Thumbing the glasses one-handed, he searched 





the pines below. Not a sign of human hab- 
itation. If one were there, it was certainly 
well snuggled away. 

Puzzled, he turned to Joyce. She too 
had stripped off her goggles and was looking 
down into the evergreens as he flew slowly 
over them. Suddenly she clapped her hands, 
and he saw rather than heard her cry: 
“There—there it is!” 

In wild excitement she pointed. Looking 
along her arm he spotted it—a snug cabin 
nestling under four huge pines and all but 
hidden by their interlocking branches. 

Picking out a cove on the island’s eastern 
side, he zigzagged down, hit the water at a 
long diagonal, graceful as a swan alighting, 
and taxied into the shallows. 

Standing on the cockpit edge Dorn could 
see the cabin a hundred yards back in the 
mossy trees. Its door was closed. No smoke 
spiraled from the chimney. 

He cupped his hands and shouted. No one 
appeared. No sign of liie. 

Until this moment he had doubted her 
story; but now, when no one appeared, 
his impulse swerved and he believed her 
statements about her father, and the fear 


| smote him suddenly that rescue had come 
too late. 


“I’m going ashore,” he announced, and 
added, to reassure her: “Your dad’s probably 
given them the slip and left here, but I'll 
make sure.” 


She said quickly: “We'll both go.” 


He did not know what eyes might be 
watching them from covert of the woods, 
or what grim thing the cabin might house. 
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“No! 
alone.” 

In the canvas folding canoe he paddled 
hastily ashore. With the rifle at alert in his 
hands, he started up a faint mossy path lead- 
ing from cove back to cabin. 

If the "breeds were in that cabin they were 
warned, and watching him. They would 
shrewdly wait till he was within a few steps 
of the door and kill him at point-blank range. 

The little island was hushed and quiet. 
Squirrels still on their den trees scratching 
themselves awake, slipped back into their 
holes when they glimpsed him. Kinglets and 
siskins were busy hunting breakfast. A fool- 
hen hopped up on a branch overhead, so 
tame he could have reached up and touched 
her with his rifle as he passed by. 

When he was twenty steps from the cabin 
he noticed a furry little animal nosing about 
the door. It whirled, saw him, fled into the 
woods with a shrill kee-yee-yee of terror. 

A kit fox! Al) Dorn’s tension suddenly 
broke. That keen-scented little flash of wild- 
ness would never have been playing around 
the cabin if human beings were inside! 

He strode on up, pulled the latch, stepped 
in. His glance went first to the bunk, then 
swept around the room. He saw a doorway 
into a second room, walked over, looked in. 

No one was there. The cabin simply was 
deserted. And the surrounding woods and 
the whole island had that intangible feel, that 
peaceful silence, of human abandonment. 


You'd better stay here. . I'll ge 


URRYING back to the plane, he told 
Joyce what he had found; took her 
ashore and up the path. 

What first aroused his wonder was the 
cabin itself. It was a comfortable affair, 
not at ail like the usual prospector’s camp. 
Its walls were double tiers of split-logs filled 
in between with stamped moss and clay. It 
had five windows, though the beargut panes 
had all rotted away. Besides a red-rusty 
stove it had a fireplace where on chill eve- 
nings a man might indulge his primitive love 
of gazing into leaping flame. There were 
shelves for grub pails, and niches in the 
walls; a settee, chairs, hall-tree, and other 
pieces of furniture all hand-made of un- 
barked wood. 

A number of great black-and-golden woods 
spiders had invaded the cabin and spun their 
large webs from the rafters. There was moss 
on the door-step rock—green and undis- 
turbed. The paths leading away had sprung 
up with violets. 

“Joyce!” he accused her, “this cabin hasn’t 
been used in several years!” 

She heard him, but as one walking in a 
dream. She was gliding about the cabin in 
eager, wide-eyed rapture. Standing tiptoe 
at the shelves. Peeping into the niches, her 
eyes a-sparkle. Laughing, but with a strange 
catch in her voice, as she glanced at herself 
in a cracked old mirror. 

She had astounded him by pointing out 
the cabin half an hour ago. The absurd 
thought had flashed across his mind that 
she once had lived here. He had pushed it 
aside, then, as impossible. No Indians even 
hunted in this region; only a few prospec- 
tors had penetrated it. 

But impossible or not, absurd or not, he 
discovered that she had lived here. For even 
as he watched her she flitted over to a niche 
above the bunk and brought out an old pig- 
skin book of trout-flies and gut leaders brit- 
tle as glass with age. 

“Good Lord!” he breathed to himself, re- 
membering how her finger had gone uner- 
ringly up across his map. “She has traveled 
that old Carrier trail—she has lived here! 
Here!” 

On the heels of that realization came an- 
other. She was not looking at the signs of 
neglect, she was not puzzled by the plain 
evidence of the cabin’s long unoccupancy, 
she showed not the slightest concern in find- 
ing her father gone. 
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prRoM the doorway of the tiny room 
Joyce happened to glance at him and 
marked the expression on his features; and 
she held out her hands to him in a humble 
gesture of entreaty. Dorn’s face hardened. 
In that moment he could think of nothing 
but how thoroughly he had been tricked. 

“Well,” he said in a cold, level voice, “it’s 
some solace to remember I didn’t quite swal- 
low that story of yours.” 

He did not move. It was Joyce who came 
close to him. 

“Yes, I lied,” she confessed, with no pre- 
tence or evasion. “It was shameful. It was 
wicked. But I had to lie. You'd never have 
brought me if I had told you the— I don’t 
believe you would have, and I didn’t dare 
take chances. I—” 

“Don’t bother about having tricked me; 
I’ve erased myself from this equation,” he 
interrupted, in curt tones. “If you'll tell me 
what’s next, I'll set about it and then get out 
of the road.” 

“What’s next—you—out of the road... 
I don’t understand—” 

“You came up to this lake to meet some- 
body. He evidently hasn’t arrived yet. rll 
see to making you comfortable before I go.’ 

“But I didn’t expect to meet somebody—” 

“You didn’t what?” 

“I was trying to get away—away from 
somebody !” 

The first rays of the morning sun, slant- 
ing through a window, just touched her head 
and turned her hair to brownish-golden. Not 
to meet but to get away from somebody. 
Those were her words. Not to join a man 
here in this mossy wildwood of great pines 
and go into his possession. All Dorn’s elab- 
orate structure of restraint upon himself and 
of jealousy against the man he imagined 
meeting her here, fell to the ground. 

“No one is coming here,” she cried. “I 
fled. From—trouble. I escaped to Dad Ber- 
gelot’s. He persuaded me to come across 
to you because you, an aviator—you could 
take me away, quickly, and leave no tracks.” 

A hundred questions were galloping 
through his brain. From whom had she 
fled? What was that pursuit she dreaded? 
How had she known about this cabin so 
well that she could guide him to it up across 
two hundred miles of wilderness straight as 
the flight of a teal en travers? 

“What was your purpose in coming here?” 


“To hide. To find—sanctuary. I want to 
live here.” 

“Live here? You—alone?” 

“Yes, alone.” 


T so amazed him that a girl should at- 
tempt to live alone here in the heart of 

this appalling wilderness, that for a little 
space he forgot those other questions. 

“If you really mean, if it can be possible 
you mean that, why didn’t you tell me your 
intentions down in my tent? I'd have made 
you up an outfit—camp stuff and food— 
from my things. How. on earth do you ex- 
pect— Nothing but a porcupine could find 
a meal in this cabin!” 

“Dad Bergelot put a pack for me in your 
airplane, when he stayed behind when you 
came back to me at the tent.” 

Dorn started. “Humph! You did the 
thing up brown!” He had been taken 
in so neatly. And by a girl! “Well, I'll go 
down and get it,” he said, and turned on his 
heel and left her. 

As he went down the path, he noted, but 
subconsciously, that whoever had built this 
cabin had chosen a superb wilderness loca- 
tion. The island was free from the scourge 
of mosquitoes and brilé flies. The funnel- 
shaped contour of the north and south passes 
meant a stiff surface breeze every day, blow- 
ing the insects away. 

Through rifts in the trees he caught 
glimpses of the Silver Hawk ahead. A gray 
smoke was curling up from the cold lake 
waters. Where shad and mayfly kissed the 
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surface, trout were leaping in silver flashes. 
Cinnamon teal and white wavies and a host 
of other water birds—were flackering back 
and forth across the lake. Eight hundred 
yards out he saw the antlers and flat head of 
a moose swimming leisurely toward the cove. 

In the fuselage cubby he found the bundle 
of camp things which Bergelot had secreted 
there. Lifting it out, he smiled wryly at the 
thoroughness of her tricking him. 

His smile faded when he unbuckled the 
canvas and saw the pathetic meagerness of 
the outfit. A skillet, a couple of pans, a hair 
comb, some fishing tackle, an H. B. belt-ax, 
two worn blankets, food to last a week or 
ten days at most—that was all. 

As he looked down at the few pitiful ar- 
ticles and realized how utterly inadequate 
they were, a wave of sympathy for her surged 
through Dorn. He had been a little antago- 
nized by her wealth, and sympathy had 
seemed out of place. But now her wealth was 
stripped from her. Poor girl, she hadn't 
even the stark necessities of life! 

He understood now the suspicion in her 
eyes at first. Bergelot had literally given 
her into his hands. During all the time she 
lived here he would be her sole link with 
civilization. She was utterly dependent upon 
him for food and protection and all the 
human company she would ever have. 

He thought: “Down there in my tent when 
she looked at me so sharp, she was wonder- 
ing—good Lord, she was thinking that in 
a situation like this I might turn wolf!” 

Conscience-stricken for being angry at her, 
he hurried on to the cabin. From. the 
threshold he saw Joyce, still standing as he 
had left her, in the middle of the first room. 
A forlorn and pathetic figure, but still un- 
beaten, and glorious with that sunlight now 
resting on her shoulders and breast. It came 
to him again, with renewed force, how ut- 
terly dependent she was upon him, and how 
hard a blow his anger must have been. 

“T have decided, Mr. Dorn,”—she spoke 
with no reproach or bitterness, but with a 
stranger’s aloofness, more painful to him than 
either, because it seemed to push him miles 
away from her,—‘“that I should tell you the 


| truth about myself before you go.” 


Betty Lou 


HE did not want to tell him. She had 

not expected to tell him, but his anger 
had made her decide to. She was doing it to 
discharge an obligation, to close out the ac- 
counts between them and shut the book of 
their acquaintance. Her word “go” rang 
with finality. It meant “not to return.” 

“T don’t want to know, Joyce.” He used 
her name deliberately. All too clearly he 
could read the signs of a fearful let-down 
in her nervous tension. The excitement of 
her escape, of the air-trip, had buoyed her 
up until now; but even as she spoke, he had 
to reach out his arm to steady her. 

“Please,” he said firmly, “don’t try to talk 
or tell me anything. Later on, after you rest 
—if you want to then, all right. But now 
you've got to lie down and sleep a few 
hours.” And he made his appeal personal 
by adding: “I don’t want a sick girl on my 
hands here. I'll be getting things in shape 
for you.” 

She was too weary to protest. He went 
to a nook in a clump of pines and hastily 
lopped off a few branches to make a little 
brush lodge; and bringing his own warm 
blankets, spread a pair of them under the 
shelter, with his jacket as a pillow. From 
the cabin door he pointed it out to her. 

“I thought you’d sleep better out there,” 
he explained. “I'll be noising around in here. 
This is a wild, lonely place, but you needn’t 
be afraid of bears—or wolves.” 

She caught the subtle meaning of his 
words. For a moment her dark-lashed eyes, 
in spite of their clouded weariness, searched 
his face with that same keen appraisal he 
had noticed down in his tent. Only now it 
seemed the suspicion had dropped from them. 
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She said quietly: “I’m not afraid of—of 
wolves, if they please wont be angry with 
me again.” 


ITH a pine bough Dorn swished down 

the spider-webs and swept the cabin. 
He cleaned the bunks of their old mattresses, 
made Joyce a fresh bed of billowy spruce 
twigs in the tiny room, and brought water. 


Toward midmorning he stopped long 
enough in his work to walk over to the 
brush lodge and chase away a noisy, in- 


quisitive moose-bird. Joyce was still asleep, 
her head pillowed on her arm, her jacket 
loosened at the throat. The morning sun- 
shine had crept down the pine boles and fell 
in golden pools upon the moss. Very silently 
he adjusted one of the boughs so that it 
shaded her face. 

He repeated, not remembering where he 
had read the lines: 


And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep. . . . . 
Blissfully havened both from joy and pain. 


He thought: “‘Havened from pain’—that’s 
my job, to keep her from worry, to see she’s 
safe here till her trouble is smoothed out. 
If it can be smoothed out. If it isn’t that 
she—she— Good God, I hope it isn’t that!” 

He watched the gentle rise and fall of her 
breast, and swept his mind clean of the 
thought. 

For long minutes he crouched beside her, 
musing. All about him in the little wild- 
wood he was aware of a stirring, of a court- 
ship, of an intense struggle for mates, of a 
bustle and a hidden quiver like a great well- 
ing whisper. The warblers and vireos and 
all the feathered songsters were just back 
from their winter homes in the southland, 
and were not yet paired. It was Nature’s 
law at least that a mate could be gained only 
by a life-and-death battle for her. The 
struggle was everywhere cruel and relent- 
less; no quarter given, none asked; a matter 
of beak and claw and fighting heart. He 
watched two flame-colored orioles, gaudy lit- 
tle fellows of brightest orange and ebony 
black, fall to the moss in a furious cart- 
wheel, and continue their duel on the ground 
till one of them fluttered aside, bleeding and 
stricken and blinded. 

When he left Joyce, he went to the cabin 
for a belt-ax and set out in search of dry 
wood. It was a long hunt; everything on 
the island was intensely alive. At the north 
edge he finally discovered several dead jack 
pines. To cut one down with that toy ax 
was a tremendous job, and before he had 
whacked the tree into stove fuel, he vowed 
to bring a whipsaw the next time he came 
north. For there would be a next time, and 
a next time; and he thought of his visits 
blurring into one, continuous. 

At noon, on one of his trips to the cabin 
with wood, his eyes fell upon eight Dolly 
Varden trout, fresh-cleaned and swathed in 
leaves, lying on the block table. In aston- 
ishment he hurried out to the brush lodge. 

Joyce was gone. The blankets were neatly 
folded; his jacket hung on a twig. The 
impress of her body was still plain on the 
moss. He looked all around, and not seeing 
her, whistled; and when she answered, a 
strong and clear whistle from the lower end 
of the island, he downed the impulse to go 
seek her out, and went on about his work. 

On his next trip he suddenly met her com- 
ing around the corner of the cabin. She 
had bathed her face and hands and fresh- 
ened up her hair. Her color was heightened. 
Her eyes laughed at him for sweating under 
the huge load of wood, and there was a purl 
of happiness in her voice. 

“You ought to have been along with me, 
J—Jim.” She tripped momentarily over his 
name, but went right on. “I was down at 
the south edge, where it’s open and marshy. 
I found Arctic cranberries and a bed of 
white strawberries that'll be ripe in ten days; 
and coming back I saw a fox den and met 
a porcupine and—but look here!” 
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He slammed the wood against the cabin 
wall and looked into the birchrind creel she 
carried. It was full of mushrooms. He 
picked one up and examined it critically. It 
was big as a saucer, white on top, with gills 
a suspicious wine-pink. “What are you go- 
ing to do with those things?” he demanded. 

She laughed gayly. “Why, we'll eat them! 
You needn’t be shy. They’re pluteus cer- 
vinus. Doesn’t that reassure you? They 
taste somewhat like fried chicken, only bet- 


ter. Now if you'll build me a fire in the 
stove, Jim— I’m hungry, and you must be 
too. We'll have dinner in five minutes.” 


She was all zest and sparkle. Dorn swore 
softly, incoherently to himself as he knelt 
by the sheet-iron stove and whittled shav- 
ings. Heavens above, she knew the bush 
inside out; knew it in Latin, French and 
Siwash! Was pitching in, helping, instead 
of sitting by looking sweet. 

What cloud had she dropped from, a girl 


like her, in those rich clothes, with that 
hunted desperation in her eyes? Did she 
still fear being followed? He knew that 


she did, and knew that he alone stood be- 
tween her and that dread specter of pursuit. 


Chapter Two 
URING their meal together, Dorn kept 
wondering how much Joyce was go- 
ing to tell him about herself. Her trouble 
was probably the most intimate thing in her 
life, and she would naturally hesitate to tell 
him after knowing him but a few hours. 

With plans for her safety and comfort run- 
ning in his mind, Dorn asked: “How long 
are you going to live here, Joyce?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t say now. But I 
expect to have to stay a month at least, Jim.” 

Over their coffee, he fished a memo-pad and 
pencil stub from his pocket and handed them 
across the table to her. “You need an out- 
fit,” he explained, as she looked at him in 
question. “I'll fetch it next trip, if you'll 
make out the list. I have to go in to Ed- 
monton shortly. Can start just as well this 
afternoon.” 

“But I wont be a bother..... I never 
intended you to do more than bring me. 
You’ve done enough for me now! Getting 
away from Titan Pass meant everything to 
me, Jim.” . 

“Make out your list,” he repeated. “You 
couldn't live here two weeks on what you’ve 
got, and you’re bush-wise enough to know it.” 

“But I haven't any money! And I don’t 
dare draw on any of my deposits or that’d 
establish a connection between you and 
me—” She stopped, as though a thought 
suddenly came to her. “But I’m not penni- 
less! Why didn’t I think?” She reached 
into her jacket pocket and triumphantly 
brought out the brooch she had worn. 
“There! You can sell that. It ought to 
bring a thousand; it cost three.” 

Dorn pocketed the jewel thoughtfully. He 
had meant to buy her an outfit. He had 
five hundred on hand, and that amount would 
set her up comfortably in housekeeping. 

“Will it be safe,” he asked, “to sell this in 
Edmonton?” 

“Yes, perfectly safe.” 

While he smoked a cigarette, she scribbled 
and pondered. 

“IT don’t like the idea of you being here 
alone,” he remarked, pocketing her list. “Of 
course, this is a lonesome place; one chance 
in a thousand of any Indian or méti or bush- 
sneak white happening along and seeing you; 
but—” 

“I’m used to the bush, Jim. I can take 
care of myself.” 

“I believe you can, at that. I'll leave my 
rifle with you, and we'll fix up some rattle- 
bang contraption on the door for nights.” 

“You're awfully kind. . . . . Then besides, 
I know something still better.” 

“What's that?” 
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Many a man lets down on the very threshold of success because bis health 
bas been a secondary consideration in his ambition to cross the goal 
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Wzves must share 


this responsibility 


Why risk the family’s health when one of its most 


common enemies Can So easily be defeated? 


OO little bulk in the food you serve 
can cause a condition that may 
undermine the health of your entire family. 
Lack of bulk is one of the chief reasons 
for constipation to which physicians at- 
tribute a high percentage of ill health to- 
day. Yet in most cases constipation is 
unnecessary. The experience of millions 
proves that it can easily be prevented. 





* It is dangerous to experiment with patent medicines 
and drug laxatives. They bring only temporary relief 
and may make matters much worse. Ordinary cases 
of constipation, brought about by too little bulk in 
the diet, should yield to Post's Bran Flakes. If your 
case is abnormal, don’t experiment! Consult a com- 
petent physician at once and follow his advice. 





everybody — every day 


POSTS 


BRAN 
FLAKES 


With Other Parts of Wheat 


as an ounce of prevention 





Post’s Bran Flakes is a bulk food which 
acts as a body regulator. Normal persons 
who eat it every morning find it a safe- 
guard against constipation, 

And it is so delicious to the taste that 
eating it regularly is a pleasure. 

Make this two weeks’ test 
Constipation must not be neglected !* Start 
our two weeks’ test now. Mail the coupon 
for a free sample which will show how 
delicious this food is. Or, better still, 
order a package from your grocer. 

Start the test by eating a dish of Post’s 
Bran Flakes for breakfast, with milk or 
cream, and eat it every day for two weeks. 
Vary it, if you like, with fresh or pre- 
served fruits. It also makes delicious 
muffins and bran bread. _ 

We predict after the two weeks’ test 
you will find that Post’s Bran Flakes has 
acted as a natural regulator, and you will 
notice a difference in how you feel. 

Then follow the example of millions of 
healthy people who eat it every morning. 

© 1028, P. Co., Inc 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE 
Postum Company, Inc., Dept. B-1948 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me your free booklet and a 
sample package of Post’s Bran Flakes, so I 
can see how good it tastes. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
crry |. 


“NOW YOU'LL LIKE BRAN” 
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IF 


IT'S OFF Secause ITS OUT 


EVERY UNWANTED hair ... de- 
stroyed... with the roots... what a 
delight!... No reddened skin... No 
irritation ... No caustic sulphides 
--» No “odious odors”... No harsh 
razor ... Easy, simple, harmless ... 
painless... Makes your skin adorable. 


DORIS KENYON says: ‘For superfluous 
hair, ZIP is most effectively replacing the 
razor, electric needle and depilatories. It 
is a delight to know that the roots can be 
destroyed without harm or pain.”" 


WARNING! 

Beware of spurious harmful (mere wax) 
substitutes offered by Beauty Shop oper- 
ators as Z/P treatments. Authorized rep- 
resentatives giving genuine Z/P treat- 
ments display a sign so stating, signed 
by me. ZIP Epilator gently lifts hair 
out; ordinary wax tears and is painful. 


Sold at all stores by the package. 
At my Salon, Z/JP treatment or 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Makers of ZIP-SHAVE Cream for men 
See eee ee 2 42 LAELBEEEEE 
Madame Berthe, Specialist, Dept. 331 
562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK ; 
Please cell me how ZIP really destroys su- 
perfluous hair at home. Also send E 
sample of your Massage & Cleansing Cream. 
Cf you enclose 10¢ and mark here C a package of m 
25¢ Cocoanut Shampoo will be sent to you FREE.) 
Name 
Address 
City & State 
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If Hair Is Turning 
Gray, Use Sage Tea 


The old-time mixture of Sage Tea and 
Sulphur for darkening gray, streaked and 
faded hair is grandmother’s recipe, and 
folks are again using it to keep their hair a 
good, even color, which is quite sensible, as 
we are living in an age when a youthful 
appearance is of the greatest advantage. 

Nowadays, though, we don’t have the 
troublesome task of gathering the sage and 
the mussy mixing at home. All drug stores 
sell the ready-to-use product for only 75 
cents, improved by the addition of other 
ingredients, called ‘‘Wyeth’s Sage and 
Sulphur Compound.” It is very popular 
because nobody can discover it has been 
applied. Simply moisten your comb or a 
soft brush with it and draw this through 
your hair, taking one small strand at a time; 
by morning the gray hair disappears, but 
what delights the ladies with Wyeth’s Sage 
and Sulphur Compound, is that, besides 


beautifully darkening the ‘hair after a few 
applications, it also produces that soft 
lustre and appearanee of abundance which 
is so attractive. 





“I can draw a magic ring around this 
cabin, that no Indian or méti would ever, 
ever step across. Can you?” 

“A magic ring?” He saw she was chal- 
lenging him to guess her riddle, and he 
thought hard a few moments; and finally 
the same idea came to him. He had guarded 
his trapping shack that way one winter when 
a band of nomad smokies were loping the 
bush in the Firepans. “Yes, I can. La mort 
rouge. We'll do that.” 


GETHER they put up four red rags on 

the four sides of the cabin, and he no 
longer worried about her safety. That sign 
was a symbol of the red death which swept 
Indian camps and méti settlements; a sign al- 
ways put up in a conspicuous place, warning 
the traveler not to approach. Any person of 
depraved intentions, who happened to catch 
a glimpse of Joyce, would scout the island 
out carefully to make sure no man was there; 
he would see the grim warning, and that 
would be all he would wait to see. 

Just before he left, she took him down to 
a mossy boulder that jutted out into the 
lake, and they sat down there to talk. 

Her chin was cupped in one hand; she 
sat very still and pensive, as though she 
were looking back across the years of her life. 

“You lived here before,” he spoke up at 
last. “But why did you so especially want 
to come back here?” 

“T wanted to be alone, Jim. I’ve got much 
to think about and get straight. And I was 
a girl here. In a way this is home to me.” 

“You went Outside to a different kind of 
life,’ he said, thinking of her rich clothes 
and the odor of society which she swept into 
his tent with her. “You had money; you 
must have had lots of friends—and atten- 
tion. But you didn’t find happiness. And 
when you were in trouble you came home 
again. A person always turns home then. 
Did you live just here?” 

“No, everywhere—from Chilcotin to Daw- 
son. But more here than any other place.” 

“It’s funny—I roamed the same territory. 
I went Outside too, and here we are, both 
back. Our trails must have crossed in the 
old days. Where all did you go? Were you 
ever at White Horse, Glenora, Cassiar Bar—” 

“T cut my hair off at Cassiar Bar and 
dressed up like a boy, and that’s when I 
got a spanking. Do you remember Factor 
Fuzzy-Foot—” She stopped and would not 
continue. 

“TIsn’t there anything, besides bringing your 
outfit, I can do?” he asked, at last. 

“Bring me newspapers, please, today’s, to- 
morrow’s and the day after; and will you 
send a telegram for me in Edmonton?” 

“Yes, certainly.” He gave her pencil and 
note-pad again, and when she had written, 
put the message into his pocket. 

“T think you’d better phone it from some 
station and have it sent collect, Jim, to avoid 
going in person to a telegraph office.” 

“Do you mean there’s danger, even in 
Edmonton? That far away?” 

“That telegram will be traced back. They 
must never establish any connection between 
you and me. With your help I’ve dropped 
out of sight. You’re my only link with the 
Outside, Jim, and you'll walk carefully, I 
know. But I want to make you understand 
—back of this hunt there’s money and power 
and a relentless purpose—more than you 
dream about. There'll be spies flung out, 
watching along the Canadian National, from 
Hazelton clear to Medicine Lodge. You'll 
be careful, Jim, very careful. One unguarded 
word, one misstep—” 

For a moment that desperate fear was in 
her eyes again. “Money, power, relentless 
purpose”—the words reéchoed in Dorn’s 
brain. 

“Can’t you tell me who or what to be on 
my guard against?” 

She thought a moment, then looked up at 
him frankly. 

“It wouldn’t help you any to know. And 
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if I told you, it would mean telling every- 
thing. If you insist—I will. But you 
wouldn’t understand. One person never can 
fully understand another. Our ordinary, 
daily acts—yes; they’re on. the surface; 
they’re easy to see. But the deeper things, 
the impulses and emotions that go clear down 
to the bottom of our lives— Isn’t there 
anything in your life that you can’t possibly 
justify to others? Something that seems ut- 
terly unimaginable to another person, but to 
you— . 

“This is my promise, Jim: I'll tell you, 
later, what I did and what I fled from. But 
now I’ve told you as much as I dare.” 

“As you dare? You told Bergelot,” Jim 
said, with sudden bitterness. “Am I an ogre 
compared to him?” 

Her answer came in a torrent, like a flood- 
gate loosening. 

“He’s old—all compassion, all gentleness. 
But you—I know what you'd say and feel 
and think, if you knew. I’m a coward. I 
don’t want to face your opinion. It would 
cut—cuf like a sword. You'd see only the 
bald facts and misunderstand me. Will you 
take my promise, or do you want to know?” 

“I don’t want to know,” he said, “—not 
till you’re ready to tell me. Your promise 
is enough.” 

They shook hands. He paddled out to 
his plane, stowed the canoe in the fuselage 
and took off. 

Circling over the island as he climbed for 
altitude, he looked down at the jutting 
boulder. She was still standing there. He 
caught the tiny flutter of a kerchief. 

What under the vaulted heavens had she 
done? Who was hunting her? 


BACK at Titan Pass he paddled over to the 
station. He walked up the path three 
hundred yards through a dense stand of 
cedar and yellow spruce to the five-acre clear- 
ing. On the south side of the station in a 
drogue of jack pine clustered the méti cabins 
and Indian tepees. A wide slab walk ex- 
tended along the tracks where passengers 
could get off and gaze around at the ma- 
jestic Titans, and buy trinkets from the 
kloochmans (Indian women) who squatted 
on the walk with curios and baskets of ber- 
ries and trout in Jittle cedar caskets. 

North of the station were the H. B. post 
and Bergelot’s snug cabin. On north at the 
clearing edge stood the chalet—a pretty 
building of green and white. At the station 
Dorn came upon a fat, nearly-naked Indian 
squatting against the logs like a gingerbread 
statue, as immobile as Buddha. 

“Kah mitlite nika tillicum oleman Luke 
Illewahwacet ?” he demanded in the Chinook 
jargon. 

The Indian told him old Luke was at 
Bergelot’s cabin. Dorn strode on up. 

Behind the cabin old Bergelot sat smok- 
ing. His jaw dropped open when he saw 
who came; plainly he expected Dorn to 
scorch him with anger for being party to a 
deception. 

Old Luke Ilewahwacet, squatting on his 
haunches in the sun, was carving a horn 
spoon for his ancient squaw to sell. 

The aged Beaver was a lovable old cynic, 
a bush Cato, a stern misogynist. In the 
spring of his young manhood he had been a 
mighty hunter among his people, the Moun- 
tain Beavers, who had vanished’ before the 
white man’s sicknesses and fire-water. In 
dress and habits of life and grave dignity 
the sagamore still clung to the ways of his 
ancestors. His deerhide shirt rattled all over 
with grizzly claws—grizzlies killed not by 
rifle but by ram’s-horn bow. The greasy 
narkhin or medicine robe fiung around his 
shoulders was pictured with the salient ex- 
ploits of his life. 

“Luke,” Dorn said to him in the jargon, 
“TI go away three, four sun. You come back 
along me in boat to island, camp in my 
tepee, keep eyes vyahkisilth so bad-egg 
breeds like Joe Yoroslaf ro walk away with 
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my stuff. Two dolla chickamin each sun 
pay. You go, huh?” 

Old Luke nodded. 

“Kloshe!” Dorn commented. “You go 
now get shootstick. I wawa Bergelot two, 
three minutes, then be along you down by 
boat.” 


HEN the old Beaver had stalked away, 

Dorn glanced around to be sure no one 
else was within earshot, then lowered his 
voice and spoke in Frerch. “Have you no- 
ticed any strangers hanging about here?” 

“There is a man, oui. He came from the 
east on the morning train. He is down at 
the cabanes of the métis, inquiring.” 

Dorn felt a shock go through him. Were 
“they” on her trail already? 

“You were just talking to old Few-of- 
Words; he sees and knows everything; did 
he mention any rumors of a strange girl get- 
ting off here?” 

“Tout de rien! Only you, M’sieur Jeem, 
and I, know of her.” 

That was some reassurance. Had any 
‘breed or Indian seen Joyce, the report would 
have had repercussions at that sleepy jump- 
down. The stranger was probably one of 
many detectives. Without shadow of doubt 
the search was on for her at all the moun- 
tain stations. From Hazelton to Medicine 
Ledge, exactly as she said, they were turn- 
ing every stone. 

By splendid luck she had escaped clean. 
She was safe—just so long as no one found 
out his connection with her. 


“Her clothes weren’t over in my tent. | 


What did you do with them?” 


Racy: . | 
“They are inside in my cabane, M’sieur | 


Jeem.” 

Dorn went into the cabin. There were 
Joyce’s clothes on a peg, clumsily covered 
over with a mackinaw, where any sharp- 
eyed operative could have spotted them at 
a glance. 

With his back to the window he took them 
down and with no hesitation he stepped over 
to the stove and put them into it, one by 
one—slippers, cape, the belted suit, her silken 
stockings and filmy undergarments. 

Old Bergelot followed him in. 

“Did she tell you—about herself?” 

“A little. I know that she is going to 
hide there at the lake. But no more.” 

Looking sharply at Bergelot, he saw that 
the old man was gathering courage to say 
something. The rusty old voice was apolo- 
getic. “It is good of you, Jeem lad, to take 
the sorrows of other folk on yourself. You 
must not fall upon calamity. It was I who 
brought Mam’selle Joyce over to you, so it 
is I who must speak a plain warning now.” 

“Warning—you mean her enemies?” Dorn 
glanced through the open door and saw the 
stranger talking to the fat Indian down by 
the station. “For myself, I'll walk carefully. 
See that you do. Her clothes here in plain 
sight—” 

“IT do not mean that danger. I mean— 
Last night there in your tent I saw the 
marvel in your eyes when you looked at 
Mam’selle Joyce. And she is not alone 
pretty but, whatever men may think of her 
and what she has done, she is a girl pure of 
heart. So you will discover. Your acquain- 
tance deepening—there will be no disillusion- 
ment. You already prize her friendship—” 

Dorn felt the blood in his face. Bergelot 
hurried on. “You've made many flights. 
But last night, that was different from any 
before. When you carried Joyce away with 
you, then you began the Great Flight.” 

Dorn did not deny it. “What of it?” he 
demanded, a little pale. 

“And I must turn you back,” old Bergelot 
went on. “Except for you and me, Joyce is 
alone in the world. And moi—old husk— 
I do not reckon in this trouble ahead. She 
is alone in the world except for you. This 
trouble is coming down to battle. It is you 
who will fight those wolves. You will be 
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Brad Norwood Discovers 


a Wonderful Girl 


N a casual and somewhat imper- 

sonal sort of way, Bradley 

Norwood had known Dorothy 
Benson for perhaps a year. Yetin all that 
time, he had never given her more than 
a passing look or word or thought. 


One night recently they were both 
guests at a coming-out dinnerand dance. 
When Brad escorted his partner in to the 
table, he found that the luck of the place- 
cards had seated Dorothy at his right. 


Strangely, suprisingly, for the first time 
she instantly drew his attention. 


He caught himself again and again 
stealing glances at her. She was much 
prettier, he discovered, than he had real- 
ized. Her smile, her voice, her laugh, he 
noticed, all were pleasing. He heard 
snatches of what she was saying to her 
—. It dawned on him that she was 

oth charming and intelligent. 


His newly-aroused attention turned 
into eager interest. He engaged her in 
conversation. Soon-he was so completely 
captivated that he almost forgot the girl 
alforeed to him,though she also was lively 
and attractive. 


When the music started, as soon as he 
decently could after dancing with his 
dinner companion, Brad asked Dorothy 
for the next number. Afterward he cut 
in on her every chance he got, was re- 
peatedly drawn back to her. 


Before the evening was over, Brad was 
aflame with the new-found fascination 
she held for him. “A wonderful girl,” 
he thought “once you begin to know 
her”; and he made up his mind that he 
was going to know her better. 


» » » 


What was it that night about Dorothy 
Benson which so instantly impressed her 
on Bradley Norwood’s consciousness — 
which for the first time made him really 
aware of her? 


What was it that so suddenly stirred 
his interest and led to the belated dis- 
covery of her delightful charm? 


Perchance it all began with the witchery 
in the perfume she had chosen for that 
night . . . a perfume strangely striking, 
arresting, infatuating, unforgettable. 





Orange Blossom 
“Fragrancia. 


Raquel 





| 


He... was repe-tedly drawn back to her. 





It was Orange Blossom Fragrancia... 
a perfume which weaves its thrall on 
all who breathe of it. 
So That Others cAlso May Delight In It 

Until recently this enrapturing perfume 
was known only to a fashionable few — 
and in all the world there was only one 
place where those few could obtain it. 

So that others also may each delight 
in its entrancement and with it each 
enhance her charms, it is now being 
supplied to stores—both in perfume 
and companion toiletries. 


— And 
These Also 


» _ » 
L’Endeley 
A magnetic, mystifying od- 


eur that stirs the imagina- 
tion and stays in memory. 





$15, $30, and $100. 
Purse size $1.50. 


Face Powder (in all shades) 
$1. Powder and Rouge Com- 
pacts $1 each. Talc $1. 


these aids to charm are 
not yet at your favorite 
counter, any of them you 
desire will be mailed pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 


Perfume $2.75, $4.50, $7.50, a & 


Olor de la Noche 
or 


Fragrance of the Night 


Inspired by a strange wild 
flower which sends forth 
its strangely striking scent 
only in the night—never 
in the day. 





Raquel! inc. # 475 Fifth Avenue = New York 
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ot = of the Mi Choicé Package 
somehow subtly reflects the calm 
glory of Eastertide. The smooth choc- 
olate coatings—the surprise fillings, the 
beauty of the package—all vindicate your 
judgment in choosing the gift of gifts. 
@Your dealer has the famous Mi Choice 
Package in one, two, three and five 
pound sizes. If not send $1.50 for the 
one pound Mi Choice or 2c for an attrac- 
tive Miniature Sample Mi Choice Package. 


BUNTE BROTHERS 
Makers of fine chocolates since 1876 
3309 Franklin Boulevard CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





BUNTE BROTHERS, 3309 Franklin Bivd., Chicago 
I enclose $1.50 for a one pound Mi Choice 
package. 

I enclose 25c for the miniature Mi Choice 


sample package. 























visiting her there at that lonely cabin. In 
that there is dynamite. You do never de- 
ceive yourself, Jeem lad. You know I am 
speaking truth—” 

Dorn cut him short, summing up in a 
swift word all those stammerings. “You 
mean I might come to love her. Would that 
be calamity ?” 

“Ves. An evil hour.” 

“What? Evil! Why? You tell me why!” 

In that silence old Bergelot seemed gather- 
ing courage for a blunt, tremendous sentence. 
He poured the words out like a bucket of 
rocks: 

“Because, Jeem lad, you can never under 
heaven marry her.” 


N his flight east to Eagle Nest that eve- 

ning, James Dorn grappled for two lone 
hours with the mystery behind old Bergelot’s, 
“You can never—” 

It had angered him, a momentous state- 
ment like that, thrown out with no subse- 
quent word of explanation. He had pumped 
and cross-examined. But the old man, his 
warning delivered, had drawn into his shell 
like a moss-backed land tortoise. 

To every question he had stubbornly re- 
plied: “It is not my story to tell, but hers.” 

Dorn’s first thought had been that Joyce 
was married. That was an easy explanation 
of the warning. But old Bergelot spoke of 
her always as Mam’selle Joyce. 

After marriage was ruled out, the “can 
never” must have been meant in a moral sense. 

The fact that Joyce was rich and might 
belong to the highest rank of society? The 
social fences were indeed high on the west 
coast in those cities which boasted them- 
selves more English than the English. But 
this Joyce, if she met and loved a man out- 
side the pale, would take so superficial a 
barrier at one jump. Had she done some- 
thing which would make her a hunted exile 
from human society? But Bergelot had 
sworn she was a girl pure of heart. 

He remembered the telegram she had 
asked him to send. 

It was addressed to a man in Calgary, 
whom he vaguely recalled was owner of a 
string of small-town newspapers. 


“Get in touch with H-C-S. Tell him I 
am safe, alone, and wish to remain so. 
If this becomes known, it will be because 
he and you and the others insist upon 
finding me. 

“Joyce.” 


That was all. Dorn was left without even 
a substantial guess as to what lay behind 
that blunt “can never.” 

Late that evening at Eagle Nest, Dorn 
spiraled down upon the aviation camp of his 
fellow-birdmen and had the Silver Hawk 
towed ashore where three mechanics with full 
equipment could overhaul it while he was 
in Edmonton. 

Kansas was gone, back in the mountains 
fishing. Dorn was glad he was away. Kansas 
would have asked him questions: Had he 
seen or heard anything more of the girl who 
got off the Transcontinental? He did not 
want to lie to a partner. 

But Kansas was too good a talker. He 
might drop an unguarded word which 
would bring down the avalanche. 

In the tent he noticed a pile of newspapers. 
He himself took none, and was out of touch 
with things. The latest paper, a Hazelton 
publication, was only a couple of days old. 
Perhaps here— 

Methodically, while waiting for the train, 
he started down through the pile. From 
every page he expected the picture of Joyce 
to leap up at him, with some screaming 
headline of what she had done. 

He combed through a month of papers, and 
found nothing with any possible application 
to her. 

On the train to Edmonton, as it thun- 
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dered under snow-sheds and coiled through 
the beautiful foothills down upon the mo- 
notonous wheat plains, he read over the list 
Joyce had given him, and smiled at its oddity. 
“Tt’s like her,” he thought. It led off with 
an assortment of grub items such as any 
wise sourdough would have chosen; then a 
bathing suit, size 34; then an outfit of wood’s 
clothing, fishing tackle, folding canoe, two 
white fluffy H. B. blankets, toilet articles, a 
dish-pan and a box of chocolate candy. 

When he walked out of the Edmonton 
station at ten o’clock the next morning he 
ran into unexpected good luck—an old ac- 
quaintance: a bowlegged, chunky, bulldog 
chap padding up and down the curb yelling 
“ca-hab” and trying to attract a fare toward 
his ramshackle, privately owned bus. 

This Jerry Funk was the salt of the earth. 
In his rapscallion days he used to drink beer 
tremendously and raise hell in divers minor 
ways, but since acquiring a wife and baby 
and bungalow across the river in Strathcona, 
he had sobered down and cut out the alley- 
pranks and plied his bus industriously. 

“T need a car all day, Jerry,” Dorn said, 
after he shook hands with the chap. “Buy- 
ing a lot of things, making fast tracks, catch- 
ing a train back this evening.” 

Till midafternoon Jerry rattled him from 
shop to shop. The tonneau filled with bun- 
dles and Dorn’s money dwindled to a thin 
Canadian nickel. Sending Jerry home with 
instructions to crate the packages for ex- 
pressage.and come to a certain hotel for him 
at ten-thirty, Dorn phoned in the telegram 
and then sought a big jewelry shop. 

The proprietor, summoned by the watch- 
case clerk, turned Joyce’s brooch over and 
over in his hand. 

He went back to a rear room. Dorn 
drummed on the watch-counter, impatient, ill 
at ease. It was twenty minutes before skull- 
cap came out again. 

Dorn was surprised when the jeweler 
counted him out a thousand dollars without 
haggling or asking references. He pocketed 
the money which would be funds for Joyce 
when she left her wilderness sanctuary, and 
walked out of the jewelry shop. 

From a doorway a man in a gray suit, 
with gray cap pulled low on his forehead, 
watched him till he was half a block away, 
then fell in behind and paced him. 


FTER securing B-meter paper and sev- 
eral special cartographing instruments, 
Dorn went to a small, quiet hotel. 

A nameless uneasiness had grown upon 
him. The jeweler’s long delay in examining 
the brooch, his readiness to buy a valuable 
article without a single reference, aroused 
Dorn’s suspicions, the more he thought back 
over the incident. 

Joyce was so utterly dependent upon him! 
He was the only person in the world who 
knew where she had fled. Without a canoe 
she was a prisoner on that island, with prac- 
tically no camping equipment, with food for 
only a few days. 

Responsibility for her rested heavily upon 
him. He glanced at his watch. It was ten 
o'clock. 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw the 
door open suddenly. A police sergeant, re- 
volver in hand, stepped inte the room. 

Four other officers, one of them jingling 
handcuffs, filed in behind the patrol leader. 
Last came a plain-clothes man in gray suit 
and gray cap. 

The sergeant, a clean-cut young fellow, 
stepped between Dorn and the window, his 
heavy revolver covering his prisoner. 

“Sorry to come busting in, sir. Please 
don’t make any ruckus. I got a squad here 
and a squad below. We wanted you bad.” 


(The next installment of this fasci- 
nating romance of the North will 
appear in our forthcoming May 
: issue.) 














WOMEN MUST LEARN TO PLAY 


THE GAME 


AS MEN DO 


(Continued from page 79) 


“No, we’re not going to have any woman 
on the ticket,” declared one leader according 
to a report once made to me. “Those fool 
women are always making trouble, anyway. 
We wont have any we don’t have to have, 
and if we have one, let’s get one we under- 
stand.” 

It is a strong and liberal man, indeed, who 
speaks on behalf of the women at those secret 
conclaves, and endeavors to have them fairly 
treated. 

To many women who fought so-long and 
so valiantly for suffrage, what has happened 
has been most discouraging. For one reason 
or another, most of the leaders who carried 
the early fight to success have dropped out 
of politics. This has been in many ways un- 
fortunate. Among them were women with 
gifts of real leadership. They were excep- 
tional and high types of women, idealists 
concerned in carrying a cause to victory, with 
no idea of personal advancement or gain. 
In fact, attaining the vote was only part of 
a program for equal rights—an external ges- 
ture toward economic independence, and 
social and spiritual equality with men. 

When the franchise was finally achieved, 
their interest was not held by any ambition 
for political preferment or honors. To learn 
the intricate machinery of politics and play 
the men’s game left them cold. The routine 
of political office held no appeal. One of the 
most prominent of those early crusaders to- 
day gives her energies to campaigning for 
world peace. By nature a propagandist, it 
would be impossible to interest her in either 
of the major parties. Another woman, who 
donated hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
the cause, frankly admits she has never 
even cast a vote. She considers the situa- 
tion, with women coping with men in the 
leading parties, utterly hopeless. Like many 
others, she regards suffrage as an empty 
victory, equal rights a travesty, and the 
vote a gesture without power. 

An extreme point of view, in my opinion. 
There is a method—and not the one advo- 
cated by certain militants who hold aloof 
from party politics—by which, I believe, 
the end of a fair representation and share 
in control may be attained. 

Personally, I do not believe in a Woman’s 
Party. A woman’s ticket could never pos- 
sibly succeed. And to crystalize the issues 
on the basis of sex-opposition would only 
further antagonize men, congeal their age-old 
prejudices, and widen the chasm of existing 
differences. 


OW, then, can we bring the men leaders 

to concede participation in party af- 
fairs, adequate representation and real po- 
litical equality ? 

Our means is to elect, accept and back 
women political bosses. 

To organize as women, but within the 
parties, in districts, counties and States just 
as men organize, and to pick efficient leaders 
—say two or three in each State—whom we 
will support and by whose decisions we will 
abide. With the power of unified women 
voters behind them, such women bosses 
would be in a position to talk in terms of 
“business” with the men leaders; their voices 
would be heard, because their authority and 
the elective power they could command 
would have to be recognized. 

Women are today ignored largely because 
they have no banded unity under represen- 
tative leaders and spokesmen capable of deal- 
ing with the bosses controlling groups of 
men whose votes they can “deliver.” These 
men bosses have the power of codrdinated 
voters behind them. Our helplessness is that 
of an incoherent anarchy. 





ERHAPS the word “boss” may shock 
sensitive ears. To many it will conjure 
all that is unhealthy and corrupt in our 
political machinery. Yet when I speak of 
women bosses, I mean bosses actually in 
the sense that men are bosses. The term 
boss does not necessarily infer what it once 
did. Politics have been purged of many of 
the corruptions prevalent a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. In neither of the political parties 
are there many, if any, such bosses, great 
or small, as were such common types in the 
heyday of Quay and Tweed. As things are 
today, the boss is a leader, often an enlight- 
ened, high-minded leader, who retains little 
of the qualities imputed by the old use of 
this obnoxious word, but who still exercises 
authority over his district. I therefore use 
the word, as it is the word men understand. 
If women believe they have a right and 
duty in political life today, they must learn 
to talk the language of men. They must 
not only master the phraseology, but also 
understand the machinery which men have 
built up through years of practical experi- 
ence. Against the men bosses there must be 
women bosses who can talk as equals, with 
the backing of a coherent organization of 
women voters behind them. 

Voters who are only voters, whether men 
or women, are only the followers of leaders. 
The. important thing is the choosing of 
leaders. 

We must be fair, and admit the blame 
for our present ineffectuality in politics does 
not lie wholly with the men. If we are 
still a negligible factor, ignored and neglected, 
we must be prepared to admit in what we 
have ourselves failed. 

The trouble with many women is that they 
wont work. They wont take up their jobs 
as men do and put in seven or eight real 
working hours a day. They lack knowledge, 
and at that many wont take the pains to 
study history, economics, political methods or 
get out among human beings. If they take a 
volunteer political job, it is a thing of con- 
stant interruptions, with no sense of applica- 
tion, concentration, business efficiency or 
order. One of the reasons why men leaders 
so often do not consider as important what a 
woman says is that they do not feel sure she 
has been active among the mass of women 
voters and has learned what they want. In 
fact, many women do make the mistake of 
“talking out of a blue sky” instead of going 
about, mixing with women, and getting their 
point of view from close personal contact and 
practical experience. When a man leader 
says his following want certain things, the 
men higher up realize that he knows what 
he is talking about, and that he has gone 
through his district. 

There are two classes of men in politics 
—those for whom it is a game or relaxa- 
tion, and those for whom it is bread and 
butter. These latter are usually small office- 
holding politicians, bosses of small groups of 
men. At their head are men who are deeply 
interested for the good of their country as 
they see it, and who often for patriotic rea- 
sons hold government offices for a time. But 
you will find as a rule that their first interest 
is in some other career in which they have 
made a name, worked their best and hardest, 
and gained the wherewithal to live and sup- 
port their families. Politics—public service 
—is something apart. 

Women are different. Many of them have 
no professional careers. If they go inta poli- 
tics it is usually because of some interest 
which they realize is dependent on govern- 
ment action. I know women who are in- 
terested in education, in health conditions, 
in the improvement of rural life, in social 
problems, in housing, and all active in politics 
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because they have come to realize by that 
way they may further their particular cause. 
Politics is less of a game to them because 
they haven’t had the same training for games 
as men, and their first contact with great 
groups of people is an exciting and disturb- 
ing experience, not to be taken lightly but 
almost prayerfully. 

In this I am not speaking of the small 
army of women who are trained in some 
profession, some of whom hold minor politi- 
cal offices, and a few of whom hold positions 
of importance in the parties. Some of these 
have attained the attitude of men, and meet 
them on the same ground. Then there are 
women, as there are men, who frankly are 
in politics for what they can get out of it. 
I remember well one woman who had worked 
hard in an organization and was denied 
recognition in the tangible way she desired— 
namely, a paid job. Whereupon she an- 
nounced she was going over to the opposing 
political party, where, when they wished to 
reward a worker, they created a job if one 
was not available at the time! 

This attitude is comparatively rare, how- 
ever, because most women working in all 
political organizations are volunteers. Their 
motives for being volunteers may be mixed. 
I am far from claiming that as a sex we have 
a monopoly of disinterested desire to serve 
our country. Human nature is much the 
same in men and women. But the fact re- 
mains that the great mass of women working 
in political organizations all over this coun- 
try are unpaid, and they are so far allowed 
to do the detail work which bores the men. 


N the average home a woman’s job is full 

of interruptions; and so, unless she sets 
out to methodize her life, she is apt to go 
through many waste motions. Now many 
volunteer political workers come out of such 
unorganized homes. When the children are 
small, if they have little help in their homes, 
the mothers cannot do outside work. But 
as the children grow up—or in rare cases 
before they are married—they may turn to 
politics as an outside interest. If they are 
wo.-en of means and have more help at 
home, they may still have led disorganized 
lives, for of necessity a home and children 
make unexpected demands. 

I should not want the average woman, or 
the exceptional woman for that matter, who 
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for one reason or another could not do a 
public job well, to take one at present. For 
just now a woman must do better than a 
man, for whatever she does in the public eye 
reflects on the whole cause of women. There 
are women in the United States I would 
gladly see run for any office. But if we 
cannot have the best I should prefer to wait 
and prepare a littlé longer until women are 
more ready to make a fine contribution to 
public life in any office they might hold. 

An old politician once objected: “Don’t 
you think these women lose their allure, that 
the bloom is just a little gone? Men are 
no longer interested?” 

Frankly, I don’t know. I imagine the 
answer is individual. It was once said that 
men did not marry women who showed too 
much intelligence. In my youth I knew 
women who hid their college degrees as if 
they were one of the seven deadly sins. But 
all that is passing, and so will pass many 
other prejudices that have their origin in the 
ancient tradition that women are a by-prod- 
uct of creation. 

Remember, women have voted just ten 
years. They have held responsible positions 
in big business enterprises only since the war, 
to any great extent. The men at the head 
of big business or controlling politics are 
for the most part middle-aged men. Their 
Wives grew up in an era when no public 
question was discussed in a popular manner, 
when men talked politics over their wine or 
cigars, and pulled their waistcoats down, on 
joining the ladies, to talk music, or the play 
or the latest scandal. Can you blame them 
if the adjustment to modern conditions is 
somewhat difficult ? 

Certain women profess to be horrified at 
the thought of women bosses bartering and 
dickering in the hard game of politics with 
men. But many more women realize that 
we are living in a material world, and that 
politics cannot be played from the clouds. 
To sum up, women must learn to play the 
game as men do. If they go into politics, 
they must stick to their jobs, respect the time 
and work of others, master a knowledge of 
history and human nature, learn diplomacy, 
subordinate their likes and dislikes of the 
moment and choose leaders to act for them 
and to whom they will be loyal. They can 
keep their ideals; but they must face facts 
and deal with them practically. 





MONEY OF 


HER OWN 


(Continued from page 72) 


well as it could. “I don’t think Philip Helm 
would,” she said; “he didn’t seem like that 
to me. I thought he was terribly proud and 
all that.” 

“Well, he’ll need to be,” 
castically. 

“Dick, I think you’re awfully unfair.” 

“Oh, am 1?” Botsford was not to be 
moved from his satisfaction. 

“Get me a paper, will you?” 
waiter. 

They were dining at the Town Club, by 
themselves. Lily and Botsford had been 
making the best of each other lately, as if 
they saw inevitable marriage in the distance. 
But they were listless about it..... 

Dick leaned forward, the paper folded to 
a long column on the front page. 

“Tt’s certainly got a headline. Eccentric 
will of late David Ranger. Believed men 
should earn own money. Niece gets large 
estate. Hospital gains hundred thousand.” 

“He must have been rich!” 

“Oh, he was. Why shouldn’t he be? He 
never spent anything. I drove out tonight 
with Will Cummings, who says that his prop- 
erties in the copper country simply weren't 


said Botsford sar- 


he asked the 


known. He was a great income-tax dodger, 
old Ranger.” 

“Go on,” said Lily. “Read the part about 
Carol,” 


“I’m coming to it. Here it is: ‘My niece, 
Caroline Ranger, the rest of my estate, on 
the condition that she shall retain control of 
her own property and not give it in whole or 
in ) any part to her spouse, whoever he may 
’ This must have been written be- 
fore Carol was married.” 

“I told you it wasn’t because he had any- 
thing against Philip Helm!” 

“Well, he must have guessed at him. 
Here’s the heavy part. ‘I do this in the be- 
lief that every man should earn his own liv- 
ing, regardless of the property of his wife, 
and that no man should depend on a woman 
for his livelihood. I believe that marital 
happiness and welfare is dependent on this—’ 
Say, he had quite a lot of beliefs, didn’t 
he, the old bozo?” 

“What's the date of the will?” asked Lily, 
amazingly intelligent. 

“About fourteen months ago.” 

“You see, it was before Carol was mar- 
ried! My mother said tonight that she re- 
membered that Mr. Ranger had a sister who 
married a man and gave him what money 
she had—they had a lot of trouble about it. 

“Something bit Ranger,” said Dick. “Say, 
do you want grouse? They’ve got that, 
and some Chinese pheasant too—bootleg 
this month.” 


“All right. I don’t see that the whole 
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thing makes any difference, anyway. The 
will only says that she can’t give him 
money—but if it’s the big estate they say it 
is, she can have everything she wants any- 
way. So what difference does it make which 
of them-has the money? They say Carol’s 
been living in a slum. And that she’s had 
a perfectly terrible time. Some one saw her 
on the street with a lot of packages, and 
she was wearing an old dress and looking 
simply exhausted. She’s going to increase 
the surplus population—had you heard?” 

Botsford’s face changed. There was a 
queer, ugly look about his mouth. 

“What's it to me? I’m no baby book.” 

Lily shrugged. 

“IT suppose everybody’ll be making a most 
tremendous fuss about her now. I know 
one of the girls said tonight that she thought 
people had been pretty rough on Carol about 
that thing at the Cloud party. That’s the 
way people are. Just because she’s - got 
money and is in the newspapers and every- 
thing, they change their minds; and I should 
think—” 

“Don’t bother,” said Botsford. He looked 
down at the paper again. “Anyway, this 
is going to make Helm smart.” 

He was entirely right in his malicious 
guess. Philip Helm was smarting. From the 
moment he had heard the will, he had 
smarted; and Mr. Lasalle had taken care 
that he heard it before it was published, 
adding that he regretted the necessity for 
it becoming public at all. He had explained 
that the document was drawn before Carol’s 
marriage in accordance with a strong prej- 
udice of Mr. Ranger’s against the possible 
fortune-hunters who might seek Carol’s hand 
if she were unmarried at the time of his 
death. 

“I fancy that if he had known you, he 
would have changed it,” said Lasalle briefly, 
after a few weeks of Philip’s acquaintance. 

“There was no reason why he should. The 
will is entirely satisfactory to me,” answered 
Philip, with his chin a trifle squarer than 
usual. “Carol can use what she gets for 
spending money. But I’m providing for 
her. That’s that. I didn’t need anyone 
to tell me to, either, dead or alive.” 


AROL was vehement, when Philip’s em- 
barrassment suggested itself. 

“What difference does it make?” she cried. 
“It belongs to both of us!” 

“It belongs to you,” answered Philip. 

“Well, I belong to you—” 

“You're still glad of that?” 

“Philip, don’t talk in that voice—don’t 
you know I’m glad?” 

“Sorry. I didn’t mean it. I’m just getting 
used to things, that’s all.” 

“I simply can’t get used to it. I’m scared 
stiff all the time that I'll wake up. That 
sounds as if I were glad that Uncle Dave is 
dead. I’m not really low enough for that. 
I’m sorry for him—lI’ve never been so sorry 
for him. But since it did happen, there’s no 
use pretending that it hasn’t made the world 
over for me.” 

“I’m jealous. That was what 7 wanted to 
do for you.” 

She was instantly tender. “It wouldn’t 
be a world at all unless you were with me 
in it. But all my life I've wanted money 
of my own, Philip!” 

She was a different person from the roomer 
at Mrs. Coburn’s who had tried so hard to 
make the best of things and been swept from 
mood to mood. Now she was all one mood, 
of expectancy and joy. 

“T’ve got to get used to it,” he repeated. 
“And we've got to decide what to do, Carol.” 

They were at breakfast. Not the kind of 
breakfast they had been used to in the room- 
ing-house when he had made her some tea 
and toast in the bedroom, and kept her in 
bed while he went out to gulp a cup of 
coffee at the nearest cafeteria. He had be- 
come pretty good at making toast. But 
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Fever Thermometer 
The advance warning 
of a change of temper- 
ature should never be 
neglected. A Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 
should be instantly avail- 
able in evcry home, ready 
to tell whether the “hot” 
feeling which little Jane 
complains of is just a cold 
or something more serious, 


Tycos 


FEVER THERMOMETERS 
are the same reliable ther- 
mometers carried by physi- 
cians everywhere. For sale 
at the druggists. 

Send for free booklet, 
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If I were a 
pedestrian 


and had to walk along 
dark, heavily traveled 
roads, no motor-car would 
ever tackle me for a loss. 
Because J’d carry alighted 
flashlight so that all driv- 
ers could see me... in 
time! 

And becouse it would 
be my life to guard, I’d 
take no chances on just- 
any-old-batteries. They 
would have to be genuine 
Evereadys, ever - ready 
and ever-dependable, 
crammed and jammed 
with life and light. 

Get the flashlight habit. 
It pays. And that’s no 
“light” fiction! 
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with the pain” 


“I spilled a whole pan of hot dye over my 
leg. The burn was terrible ... The doctor 
used Unguentine. I'll not forget how sooth- 
ing it was! Soon not a blemish was left.” 
An infected burn can mar the loveliest 
skin. Spread on Unguentine at once. 
Pain vanishes—the tissues heal nor- 
mally. Almost invariably there is no scar! 
For cuts, scratches and bruises, too. 
At your druggist’s, 50c. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 








The Norwich Pharmacal Co , Dept. R-16, Norwich, N. Y. 
Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet, 
“What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 








WRITE TO 


“Genius it- 
self must 
learn the ma- 
chinery of 
expression.” 








“Since authorship is essentially a matter of home 
work,” says Rupert Hughes, biographer of George 
Washington: The Human Being and the Hero, 
“it is one of the few arts that can be taught by 
correspondence. ‘The Palmer Institute, under the 
presidency of soeminent a literary artist as Clayton 
Hamilton, and as conducted by Frederick Palmer 
and his associates, is qualified to render invaluable 
aid in the art and business of authorship.” 
Palmer training is uniquely personal. It can 
develop that talent of yours until you, too, can 
write the kind of stories that tug at heart strings 
. » » that grip the imagination . , . that editors buy. 


pocococococcoe- 


| PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP | 

| Dept. 21-D, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 
Please send me, without obligation, details about 

| the course I have checked. | 

| (© Short Story Writing (© English and Self-Expression | 











(Each course is complete in itself.) i 
j Name. 1 
! Address. ! 
| All corgespondence strictly confidential I 
| No saleeman will call on you | 
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now they were in the dining-room of the 
Ranger house, and he did not have to make 
it. And Carol, clad in one of her old negli- 
gees which were not out of place here, as 
they had been in the rooming-house, was 
pouring his coffee. Since it was Sunday, 
they were lingering. 

“Ves,” she said, “we must decide what to 
do. There’s a lot to think about.” 

“Carol,” said Philip suddenly, “I wish you 
wouldn’t let this money affect us at all. 
I'm glad you have it, of course, because it 
makes you so happy. It makes you safe if 
I should die. I’m glad of that. But after 
all, the thing to do is build our own life.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Let old Lasalle tie it up for you with 
a piece of string, and let’s go back to Mrs. 
Coburn’s. I’m going to.make you so much 
money before I’m through that your uncle’s 
fortune will be peanut money.” 

“Yes. Of course. But Mrs. Coburn’s— 
why there?” 

“That’s where we'd be if this hadn’t hap- 
pened, Carol.” 

“IT know.” She traced a little pattern on 
the cloth. “But don’t you think we ought 
to stay here as Mr. Lasalle suggested, for 
a while?” 

“We have stayed awhile. It’s a month. 
The ¢state is in good order.” 

“And let this house stand empty? Isn’t 
that rather silly?” 

“Rent it. Sell it.” 

Carol leaned on one pretty elbow and re- 
garded him. 

“That’s what your uncle meant,” he per- 
sisted. “He said he thought a man should 
support his wife. Well, why don’t you take 
his advice as well as his money?” 

“T see exactly what you mean,” said Carol, 
“and I know in a way it’s been hard on 
you. But the way I’ve been figuring it out 
is this: It would be just crazy to go back 
there, Philip. We were going to move any- 
way, weren’t we?” 

“Not to the Cliff Road!” 

“Couldn’t we run the house on your two 
hundred a month? We'd just have a maid 
and a laundress.” 

“Not with taxes and repairs.” 

“Well, those are different, aren’t they? 
You shouldn’t have to look after such things. 
It’s so nice to be comfortable, Philip! And 
in the long run it amounts to the same thing. 
You're paying for our living. The house just 
happened.” 

“But cars, darling—and a driver—and the 
kind of clothes you'll want if we live here.” 

He was surprised at the definiteness of her 
answer. Evidently she had been making 
plans already. 

“T think we ought to get rid of both those 
cars. The big one isn’t what it used to be, 
and the little one is the world’s ugliest auto- 
mobile. I don’t want a driver, anyhow. I 
thought we might keep the big car until 
after the heir arrives—you drive it anyway 
—and then trade it in for a new one. 

“It isn’t as if that was a regular expense. 
That’s just a luxury. It seemed to me that 
the thing we could do was to have you 
carry the real expenses, you know, food and 
things; and then if I want a car or a new 
dress, I can buy it out of my own money.” 

“Oh, darling, I don’t know. I think I'd 
like Mrs. Coburn’s better.” 


HE stood beside his chair, and he was 

conscious of her increased loveliness and 
her present mystery, and feared for her, as 
he did every day now. 

“You don’t want me to go back there now, 
Philip—it would be wrong for all of us.” 

“T want you to be happy! I want to 
have you safe. I want you to be mine!” he 
said half-desperately, and took her in his 
arms. 

The furniture they had partly arranged 
for as they planned to move into the new 
flat or jerry-built house was useless now. 
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They canceled those arrangements. Nothing 
remained at that home which had hung in 
the foreground of Philip’s mind except the 
little red chest. That they took with them- 
selves and their trunks to the Ranger 
house. There was great excitement at the 
rooming-house about their departure, and 
everyone managed to say good-by to Philip, 
if not to Carol—everyone, that is, except 
Kathy, who stayed in the kitchen when the 
Helms went away and said casually that 
she'd see Philip often enough at the office. 

She did see him, a shade more reserved 
these days than he used to be, somewhat 
less ready with a chuckle. She also heard 
the comments made upon his situation. They 
were almost all alike. 

“Funny will old Ranger made, wasn’t it?” 

“Tt certainly handed that young Helm a 
wallop.” 

Kathy always wanted to shout out that 
the will had nothing to do with Philip, 
that it had been made long before he mar- 
ried Carol. Kathy knew. She had type- 
written that will. She had tried to warn 
Philip of it, without breaking her abso- 
lute promise of discretion and secrecy in 
regard to all the affairs of Mr. Lasalle’s 
clients. She did not break it now, even 
when people talked about the matter in her 
hearing. 

“She loses all the money if she gives it to 
him.” 

“Sure, but what does it get down to? She 
can spend it as she likes. She can pay the 
bills. It doesn’t really mean anything.” 


ATHY said nothing. And Philip said 
nothing. They were the only two who 
seemed to have no comment to make. Philip 
worked harder than ever. His work was 
beginning to get recognition, and he heard 
a rumor that Mr. Burris was talking of re- 
signing. If he should resign, who would 
step up? Welch or himself? Even Philip, 
for all his natural generosity, knew that he 
could bring the job more than Welch could. 
He went into Mr. McLaren’s office one 
morning on some matter of conference, and 
found only Kathy. 

“Where’s Mr. McLaren, Miss Coburn?” 

At the office it was always Miss Coburn. 

“He’s showing that man from Big Falls 
around—that Mr. Benson.” 

“The fellow with the timber-lands?” 

“T guess so.” 

“That boy was certainly lucky,” said 
Philip, lighting a cigarette. ‘He picked up 
a lot of options that nobody else had been 
able to get from an old Swede up there. 
Then he got busy and got some others that 
nobody thought were valuable, and wouldn't 
have been unless the county had decided to 
put the big new dam up there. So they can 
make paper pulp on the spot. He made a 
fortune overnight, that bird. What’s he 
like ?” 

“His favorite flower is the daisy,” said 
Kathy, “and he has a lovely neck-line. Good 
high neck shave.” 

“You've got descriptive power,” Philip re- 
marked. “You ought to write books for your 
living.” 

She laughed, and when Kathy laughed, 
she was prettier than ever, for she had a 
couple of flickering dimples. Her dress was 
blue flannel, a color that Carol said never 
was and never could be smart. But Ben- 
son, entering the office just then and seeing 
that lifted, laughing face, kept staring at 
it far longer than was. necessary. 

“Hello, Philip,” said McLaren. “This is 
Mr. Knute Benson—Mr. Helm of our ad- 
vertising department.” 

It hadn’t occurred to Philip that this might 
be the Benson whom he had seen. He had 
even forgotten the name of the man whom 
he had talked to early that Sunday morning 
in the cheap lunch-room. But this was the 
same fine head which he had last seen sil- 
houetted against the white walls of the lunch- 
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room, taking the count for some emotional 
blow. He wondered if Benson would recog- 
nize him, and on the instant he did. 

“I know Mr. Helm. He and I have met 
before.” 

“How are you?” asked Philip. 

“Well,” said Benson, “better than when you 
last saw me. I’m glad to meet you again, 
sir. You were a good friend to a stranger 
that morning.” 

“All I did was eat your breakfast.” 

“You put heart into me,” answered the 
other man with simplicity. 

McLaren broke in nervously. 
time for reminiscences. 

“T’ve been taking Mr. Benson through the 
plant,” said McLaren. “He didn’t know 
what we were turning out here. He’s in- 
terested in our organization. Stay around, 
Philip. I'll see you shortly.” 

The manager and the millionaire passed 
into the inner office. Benson nodded back 
at Philip, and then his eyes rested again on 
that blue dress and shining head at the type- 
writer. Philip saw it. 

“You made a hit,” he remarked to Kathy. 

“What are you talking about?” 

“The Viking likes your looks. His cold 
eye warmed considerably. Better catch him, 
Kathy. He’s got a million.” 

“That’s not a good enough reason.” 

“A million ought to do anybody.” 

“Not me.” 

He looked at her curiously. “I wonder. 
Say, by the way, that’s what the Viking 
thinks—that all the girls like money. I 
tip you off just in case—” 

“T see he’s a friend of yours.” 

“We met in a lunch-room one morning. 
That’s my intimacy. Say, doesn’t it beat 
the world what can happen in a year? It 
was just about a year ago last April, and 
look what’s happened to him since! He 
looked just about fifty cents’ worth then, 
and now I'll bet McLaren’s selling him 
stock.” 

It did not surprise Philip to hear before 
many weeks had passed that Benson had 
been put on the directorate of the Cramp- 
ton factory. 


It was no 


Ate passed. Philip had been at 
Crampton’s a year and a half, and it 
seemed to him sometimes that he had never 
been anywhere else. He had had two raises, 
and now he was earning thirty-six. hundred 
a year, nearly twice what he had started at. 
But it didn’t seem to go very far. Unless 
you owned a little stock and could crowd 
into the owning end of the business, things 
were bound to be slow. But there never 
seemed to be a chance to save anything. 

That first tentative budget which he and 
Carol had made when he had agreed to 
live in the house she had inherited had 
been scrapped in these past months. Yet that 
was not Carol’s fault as much as Philip’s 
own. It had been impossible not to want 
to do more for her than the minimum agreed 
upon, when she had gone to the very border 
of eternity to bring back their chiid, and 
gone without complaint or resentment, with 
only bravery and love to bear her up. In 
those bewildering days everything had seemed 
far more important than money, and the 
expenses of caring for Carol and the child 
were ones which Philip was proud to bear. 
It was the little he could do, the tangible 
expression of his tenderness, which she 
seemed to rely on and need, for the time 
at least. The roses he sent her were always 
the most beautiful he could find, and he 
loved to see them on the table by her bed- 
side. Never had she been so grateful, so 
sweet in her appreciation. They were in 
love all over again through this mystery 
of successful creation. 

Still, the household accounts that month 
had almost frightened Philip. Paying them 
exhausted his bank-account, and he decided 
not to have a new suit. Next month they 





would be normal again, he hoped. But they 
were not. They seemed to have established 
a new standard of normality. Carol in- 
sisted on paying the child’s nurse she en- 
gaged when the trained one left. But the 
bills for food had taken on a new size; the 
milk bill soared; and there were little things, 
a hundred unexpected little things, which 
tripped up any orderly accounting. Philip 
managed as well as he could, but he guessed 
that Carol must pay many things herself 
without telling him. Sometimes he accepted 
it. Sometimes he smarted, as Dick Botsford 
had prophesied. 


Chapter Eleven 
“TT’S simply amazing,” said some one, “to 
see what you’ve done to this house, 
Carol.” 

“It’s better, isn’t it? What will you have, 
Dorothy? Baccardi or Martini?” 

“You certainly have a cellar! Baccardi, 
then. That’s enough. I’m kind of off liquor. 
These walls are stunning. The room looks 
twice as large as it used to.” 

“What did you do to the outside that 
makes it look so much better?” 

“Knocked off those terrible porches,” 
answered Carol. “Who ever sat on a porch 
since 1892? The architect had an awful lot 
of trouble matching the bricks in the ter- 
races to the old ones in the house walls. 
But he managed pretty well. And we put 
the doors where they should have been 
from the beginning, and widened the win- 
dows and trimmed it up with a few shutters 
and awnings. That’s about all.” 

“You wouldn’t know it was the same 
house.” 

“That was my general idea,” said Carol 
negligently. 

“Tt must have cost as much as to buy a 
new one.” 

It was delicate, and yet it had dignity. 
There was not a tawdry detail, nor an ex- 
aggerated one. The white marble fireplace, 
the pale brocade walls, the amber rug with 
edges of dark, shining waxed floor showing 
beneath it, the mauve tulips spreading from 
their crystal vase—these things were perfect, 
but they were only part of it. All the house 
was like that, bedrooms, nursery, servants’ 
rooms and the new gardens, coming into the 
early bloom of their second summer. 

Her friends had dropped in for cocktails 
as she liked to have them. For so long she 
had always been the guest, rarely the hostess, 
that it was sheer pleasure to have them in 
her house, admiring her possessions and her- 
self as mistress of them. 

There were some men arriving now. Peter 
Harley, who had just written a successful 
book and been picked up bodily out of the 
social limbo, Carl Carver—Dick Botsford— 
evidently they’d planned it. 

“How did you know there was a party?” 

“Pete has second sight—he’s lit’ry.” 

“Whose trail are you on, Dick?” 

“Searching my soul as usual, aren’t you?” 

“Don’t flatter yourself, boy.” 

“It’s a public menace to be as good-look- 
ing as you are today, Carol.” 

“And don’t flatter me, cither.” 

“Can’t I do anything I want to do?” 

“You’ve never done anything else.” 

She was not as caustic as her words. The 
words were for the record, but there was 
nothing in her manner to make them sting. 
She was almost sorry for Dick once in a 
while. He’d played it so badly, for all the 
time he had really wanted her. Carol knew, 
too, that he had not stopped wanting her, 
and that underneath his casual attentions 
there lay resentment and covetousness. Ugly 
as it was, it was reality, and she liked to 
feel it there. .... 

She dipped into the conversation of the 
others. Mary Horne was going to Paris. 

“When do you sail?” 
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this Drawing 
your Ability 
If you like to draw, let your talent 
make your fortune, Opportunities in 
this field have never been better. Pub- 
lishers buy millions of dollars worth 
‘of illustrations every year. Complete 
the above drawing. Send it to us for 
criticism. 1 
Many Artists Earn $500 a Month 


Increased advertising campaigns in 
magazines and newspapers have 
swelled the demand for artists. Many 
beginners triple their salary after a 
comparatively short time of Federal 
training. 


The Federal Course includes illus- 
trating, cartooning, lettering, poster 
designing, window card illustrating, 
etc. It’s easy to learn the “Federal 
Way.” Instructions in each subject 
are written by a famous artist. Sid 
Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, 
Clare Briggs, Norman Rockwell and 
over fifty others contribute exclusive 
lessons and drawings to the course. 


“A Road to Bigger Things” is the 
title of our illustrated booklet, which 
we will give free to every one who 
sends in a drawing for criticism, It 
tells about illustrating as a profession 
and shows the work of artists and stu- 
dents). TEST YOUR ABILITY. 
Complete the drawing above in pen 
or pencil, Write your name, age and 
address on the margin of 
the page. Tear it out and /@ 
send it to us, TODAY. & 







4178 Federal School Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Want to be Popular? 
Learn to play the 


Saxophone 


Easiest to learn and most beauti- 
ful of all wind instruments. 
lessons given on ——. in- 
strument give quick, easy start. 
Many learn scales first hour, play 
tunes first week. Only Bue: 
assures this rapid progress. 
Free Trial— Free Lessons 
Easy Monthly Payments 


Send postal for beautiful free catalog, your favorite 
instrument. No obligation. Write Today. [21] 


Buescher Band Inst. Co., Box2351, Elkhart, Ind. 
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Was this toilet bowl 
scoured? No! Then 
how did it get so clean, 
and sparkling, and 
gleaming? Sani-Flush 
did it! 


Sani-Flush cleanses 
ma the toilet more thor- 
oughly than any brush. Marks, 
and stains, and incrustations dis- 
appear. Sani-Flush reaches the 
hidden trap, and banishes foul 
odors. 

So easy to use too. Just sprin- 
kle it in the bow], following direc- 
tions on the can, and flush. The 
work is done. Well done. 

Keep a can of Sani-Flush handy. 
It is harmless to plumbing con- 
nections. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


f Reg US Pac OF 
Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also manufacturers of Melo 
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“Next month. Better come along, Carol.” 

“Wish I could.” 

“Why not?” 

“My husband and my child.” 

“They'll get along without you. You're 
too terribly domestic, Carol!” 

It was such a curious word, with its savor 
of devotion, of personal labor, of sewing 
and mending and cooking, to be attached to 
this slim young girl standing beside her cock- 
tail table. 

“Phil would have a fit,” she added more 
explicitly. “And besides, I’d have to get a 
trained nurse, and we couldn’t possibly af- 
ford it.” 

“Don’t get us laughing, Carol!” 

“It’s perfectly true,”.said Carol almost de- 
fensively; “we can’t. We live on what 
Philip makes, and it’s a terrible problem.” 

They all looked entirely skeptical. 

“You always pull that stuff, Carol, about 
living on what Philip makes, just after you 
buy a new car or something.” 

“That’s different. I mean regular expenses. 
I get an allowance, and I have to run the 
house on it. It’s absolutely a fact.” 

Nobody answered. Nobody believed her, 
and it made her angry. For a minute she 
almost had forced herself into a belief that 
she spoke the truth. 

“Does the allowance pay for the Bour- 
bon?” asked Dick, lifting his glass to her. 
“Let’s go. Here’s to the allowance.” 

“Just the same, you better go abroad with 
me, Carol. Don’t you adore Paris just this 
time of year?” 

“T’ve never been there.” 

“Haven’t you, honestly? Why, I didn’t 
think there was 4 white woman—” 

“There’s me.” 

“Then come on and go, for heaven’s sake.” 

Carol shook her head. 

“Can’t be done, I tell you.” 


HILIP had told her of Paris. He had 

been there more than once, in times of 
peace and war. They were going together 
when he could afford it. If only he’d get on 
faster, thought Carol, unconsciously meas- 
uring his progress up against that of the 
other men in the room. Dick made a lot of 
money. Of course he’d started with money, 
but he was making it himself. There was 
Carl Carver, already a partner in that aw- 
fully rich law firm, and he couldn’t be 
much older than Philip. And Peter had just 
come from nowhere with an idea, and now 
they said he got thirty thousand a year with 
movie rights and everything. Why couldn’t 
Philip? 

“Listen, beautiful,” said Dick, “I want your 
ear. I’m planning a house-party over the 
week-end at the Otter Bay Club. The men 
are going up: Wednesday for some fishing, 
and the girls on Friday. Will you be there? 
The club’s just been done over, and it’s 
pretty good.” 

“I know. It’s a heavenly place. But you 
know perfectly well, Dick, that we can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Philip doesn’t belong to Otter Bay, and 
you know it. Men don’t go up there unless 
they belong. At least Phil wont.” 

“Well, maybe I can fix that,” said Dick. 
“Old Clarence Larue’s membership is for sale, 
though nobody knows it. Those member- 
ships aren’t peddled around, but I could get 
it for Phil, probably. It’s the one club in 
this part of the country that isn’t overrun.” 

Carol knew. The Otter Bay Club made 
no concessions to anything or anybody. 

“What do memberships cost ?” 

“A thousand. You take that in stock, and 
the upkeep of the place costs us about three 
hundred to five hundred apiece a year. It 
varies according to the length of time the 
club’s kept open. Regular dues run about 
three hundred, and sometimes there’s the ex- 
tra tax. Of course I don’t know that I could 
get that membership for Phil, but I could 
try if you want me to.” 
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“It wouldn’t be much use to Phil. He 
couldn’t get there often.” 

“You could use it, couldn’t you?” 

She looked at him levelly. 

“Tll have to talk it over with Phil.” 

“Well, it’s going to wreck the party if 
you aren’t there. Joe Owens is driving up 
from Chicago with his wife and a couple of 
other people.” 

“They are?” 

“It’s going to be a good crowd. You 
ought to know the Owenses.” 

“You couldn’t put that membership 
through before this week-end anyway,” she 
said thoughtfully. 

“I could have it informally understood. 
I’m on the board.” 

“Well—I’ll see.” 

“Call me up.” 

“Tl have Phil call you up if he wants it.” 

Somebody was looking at a diamonded 
wrist-watch and shrieking with excitement at 
the hour. It was one of the habits they 
all had, to let time slip by, and then quarrel 
with it furiously, to pretend that they could 
find neither leisure nor rest. In the midst 
of it came the host, home from work. 

He would have avoided the party if he 
could, perhaps, but it was overflowing from 
living-room to hall, and there was no chance 
of that. Lily Jordan attached herself to 
him, pretty in her luxurious gray furred mo- 
tor cloak, fragrant with the violets pinned on 
the fur, and faintly suggestive of Baccardi 
rum. 

“You’ve been drinking again, Lily,” said 
Philip. 

“IT have, darling. Drowning my sorrows. 
Why didn’t you come home earlier?” 

“T didn’t know you were here.” 

From the other room Carol saw her hus- 
band. She was glad he had come—always 
that; and then to that instant feeling suc- 
ceeded another one. He shouldn’t wear that 
suit all the time. She’d told him it was 
shiny. It looked somehow like a clerk’s 
suit, among those other men, baggy at the 
knees where it should be closely pressed. 
And Philip himself didn’t appear fit. Beside 
Dick Botsford he looked pallid, and his eyes 
had those little pockets under them that 
shouldn’t be there. It wasn’t age or dissipa- 
tion. It was just sitting in an office all day 
that made him look like that. 

“And you never come to see me,” Lily 
was saying to Philip. 

“We'll make a date,” Philip promised her. 
“A nice tough date. Week after next.” 

“You make fun of me.” 

“I do not. I glory in you.” 

He wasn’t getting any kick out of it. 
Why didn’t this bunch of cocktail-chasers 
go home? He wanted to see Joan before 
she went to sleep. 

“Remember, Carol, I’ll be glad to do that,” 
he heard Dick Botsford saying. “Hello, Phil. 
How’s everything?” 

“Not so bad.” 


(CBAUFFEURS reporting, cars starting, 
everybody going at last. Carol was 
making swift gestures of restoring order, 
glancing at herself in the exquisite mirror be- 
tween two windows; a maid was piling the 
empty glasses on a tray. Philip started up 
the stairs. 

“T see the friends dropped in,” he called to 
his wife. 

“Yes. Oh, Philip—” 

“Want me?” 

“No. Only look at yourself in the glass 
and give that suit to the ash man.” 
“T will not. I’ve just finished paying for 
” 
“Tt shines like the morning sun.” 
“That doesn’t hurt it any.” 
He disappeared around the bend of the 
stairs and went down the hall to the nursery. 
Joan heard him come and was wild with de- 
light before he opened the door, stammering 
inarticulate syllables, jumping up and down 
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in her bed. They adored each other. There 
were times when she seemed the only person 
in the world with whom Philip could be com- 
pletely himself, let loose that boyish rioting 
that didn’t quite fit anywhere else. He could 
play with Joan. 


HEN he left her at length, he felt re- 

stored and not tired at all. He had 
been worried when he came in. Of course 
the thing was bound to work out all right, 
but it was probably just as well not to men- 
tion it to Carol until it was settled. He’d 
keep it for a surprise, he decided, as he 
changed the offending suit and went down to 
dinner. They were to be alone. He was 
glad of that. It didn’t happen too often. 

“Look all right now, do I?” he asked her. 

“It’s just because I’m partial to your 
looks,” said Carol, “that I hate to see you 
going around like some one who tunes pianos. 
Why don’t you get some tweeds, Phil?” 

“Darling, I can’t afford any clothes just 
now. Not for a month or two. My life in- 
surance is due, and the house bills have been 
running pretty high, you know.” 

He spoke almost apologetically. It was 
increasingly hard to talk money to Carol. 
It always seemed to get between them, and 
she was looking so pretty tonight, so lovely. 
He told her so, and she liked it. They ate 
dinner equably and agreed on everything and 
everybody. It was as she poured the coffee 
that Carol remembered she had a matter 
which could not stand delay. 

“T think you ought to get more exercise, 
Philip. You look sort of pallid.” 

“T’ve been thinking of, walking one way 
wy, day. If I got up half an hour ear- 

er—’ 

“You ought to play golf and go fishing 
and—” 

“TI haven’t time, old girl. And playing 
golf is pretty expensive out at Cannicut.” 

“Do you know the Otter Bay Club? 
There’s marvelous fishing there.” 

“Sure. I know where it is. McLaren got 
in not long ago. He was blowing about it 
all over the place. You know—casually men- 
tioning it on all occasions—how difficult it 
was to get in and all that blah.” 

“There’s a house-party up there over the 
week-end that they want us to go to.” 

“Too bad we can’t,” said Philip without 
apparent regret. 

“We can. You can get a membership.” 

“Sure—they’re giving them away with 
cigarettes, I suppose.” 

“Phil, I’m in earnest. That old Mr. Larue 
that’s dying will sell his. You can buy it.” 

“TI? You’re crazy, Carol. What with? 
Those things cost enormously.” 

“A thousand in stock, three hundred dues 
and then sometimes an assessment,” she said 
practically. “It’s not so bad when you con- 
sider what you get. The Owenses are coming 
up from Chicago this week-end—you know 
who they are.” 

“Do you realize, Carol, that I am earning 
exactly four hundred dollars a month, and 
that it takes all of that to keep going?” 

“I want to give you the membership. And 
I'll pay the dues.” 

“Thank you. But I don’t care to have it.” 

“But don’t you see what a lot it would 
mean ?” 

“Tt doesn’t mean anything at all to me. 
And what’s more, I wont have you paying 
club dues for me. I let you pay the Can- 
nicut dues because of your golf, and because 
it was the only way we could belong. But 
it’s your club, not mine, even if the mem- 
bership stands in my name. And it doesn’t 
set any precedent. You think if we went up 
there that everyone wouldn’t know who was 
paying for it?” 

“Well—” 

“Well, don’t you think I have any pride?” 

“T think it’s too absurd,” she said. “We 
give up almost everything that we ought to 
be doing, and there’s no sense in it.” 
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CARTIER, Champlain and Lasalle. The 

mighty St. Lawrence, Quebec and 
Montreal, all magic names in the early his- 
tory of North America. 

But this story concerns, not an explorer, but a 
builder and a soldier of peace—a French nobleman 
who cast aside a brilliant career and a life of luxury 
to face hardships and exile in a strange land, better to serve 
his Country and Church. 

Paul de Chomedey de Maisonneuve was still a young 
man when he left his home to establish a colony in New 
France, where he was destined to become the guiding 
spirit of as noble and heroic a missionary enterprise as the 
world has ever witnessed. 

When it became known in Quebec, where he stopped to 
make necessary preparations, that the Island of Montreal 
was his proposed destination, everyone warned him against 
this selection. His only reply was—“I have not come here 
to talk, but to do. If all the trees on that island should 
be changed into armed Iroquois, it would still be my duty 
to go there to establish a colony.” 

In the spring of 1642, he led a little band of colonists 
to the present site of Montreal and founded a settlement 
which he christened Ville de Marie. A fortress was built 
beside the river, for protection from the hostile Indians, 
and the work of winning this wilderness for France was 
begun. The first winter found the little garrison cut off 
from supplies by the severe storms and surrounded -by 
enemies. To add to their trials, the river overflowed with 
the spring thaws and threatened to destroy their only 
shelter. 

In this extremity, Maisonneuve appealed to Heaven for 
aid, praying that the flood might be stopped. He made a 
vow that, if his plea was granted, he would plant the 
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standard of the cross on the summit of Mount Royal, as 
an everlasting witness of his gratitude and devotion. 


Soon afterward, the flood began to recede and the col- 
onists were saved. Maisonneuve promptly fulfilled his 
vow by having an immense cross erected on Mount Royal, 
where it became an object of reverence and awe to the 
Indian converts of future years. 


Thus it happens that today the visitor to the modern 
city of Montreal is instantly attracted by a great cross, 
now illuminated at night, which looks down on the busy 
streets from the mountain-top, marking the spot where the 
city’s founder and first governor planted the standard 
nearly three hundred years ago. And this beautiful 
memorial to the faith and courage of the early builders of 
North America is only one of hundreds of impressive 
shrines throughout this picturesque section. 


The pioneers who blazed the first trails through the 
wilderness, bringing the culture and traditions of the Old 
World into the New, have left for us a rich inheritance 
of valor and steadfastness, best understood through contact 
with the memorials which they have left behind them. 
Travel brings us a new consciousness of our indebtedness 
to the past, and of the part which every modern citizen 
is playing in the great epic of human progress. 
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“There’s just this sense—that I can’t afford 
such things.” 

“Other men do.” 

Philip stared at her. 

“And other men don’t, too,” he answered 
curtly. 

“Do you expect us to get along on four 
hundred dollars a month forever? You 
know how hard I’ve tried to keep from hurt- 
ing your pride. I’ve told everybody we live 
on your salary.” 

“And it’s quite obvious to everybody that 
we don’t.” 

“Well, how could we? -We tried, didn’t 
we?” 

“Yes, and you would do the house over.” 

“T couldn’t live in it the way it. was.” 

“And then there was the furnishing—and 
the house-man—” 

“But that didn’t cost you anything!” 

He got up from the table and stood look- 
ing down at her, not admiring her at all, 
not liking her, out of patience with her mad 
logic. And because he said nothing, she went 
on in furious defence. 

“Every woman I know is going to Europe 
or has been there a dozen times. I stick at 
home. Everybody’s going up to the Otter 
Bay Club. I can’t go, because you wont even 
let me use my own money on a membership. 
It isn’t as if you were making a lot of money 
yourself. You just stick there in that rut.” 

His voice was as cold and impersonal as 
hers was hot and violent. 

“Stick in the rut,” he repeated. “So that’s 
your idea! I’ve been with that firm two 
years and a half. I started at two thousand, 
and I’m getting five today. Most of them 
don’t think that’s sticking in a rut—I’ve 
come on pretty fast, according to them! And 
what’s more, if Burris resigns as he said to- 
day he was, I'll probably get his job. That’s 
eight thousand. That’s nothing to you, 
either. That’s sticking in a rut!” 

Her face changed. 

“You mean you're going to be head of the 
department? Why, Phil!” 

“IT don’t know whether I will be or not. 
It’s Welch or me. He’s been there longer, of 
course.” 

“But you'll get it, I know. Of course you 
will. Why, if you do—” 

“If I do, I’m going to save something,” 
said Philip. “I want to buy some stock.” 

“How soon will you know?” 

“In a day or two. But don’t count on it. 
Welch is a darn’ good man.” 

He hadn’t meant to tell her. His anger 
had forced it from him, and it was bad 
luck to bank on a thing like that. 

The telephone summoned Carol and broke 
up their discussion. 

Carol looked in at him later, with a con- 
trite kiss for an apology. She was sorry. 
She thought he was right. If he didn’t mind, 
she’d go up to the Otter Bay party with the 
Jennings. 


Chapter Twelve 


BENSON was dictating to Kathy Coburn. 
He dictated a good many letters in the 
Crampton offices, and some of them did not 
relate directly to that corporation. But 
since he had become vice-president as well 
as director, he seemed to spend a portion 
of each day there, and Kathy was his chosen 
secretary. She knew he liked to have her 
about him, and she was completely at ease 
because, though she liked him, her pulse did 
not quicken by so much as a beat when she 
saw him. He was kind, she knew, and 
simple. That he should be so rich was only 
accident. 

“I wish you would always wear a blue 
dress,” he said unexpectedly. 

She laughed. 

“That would sound fresh if most men said 
it. But I guess you don’t mean it that 
way.” 
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“You know I don’t, I like to look at 
you.” 

“When I wear a blue dress.” 

“Yes,” he said thoughtfully, “it makes me 
think of the first time I saw you. You 
looked so honest as you talked to that young 
man—and so happy.” 

“I’m pretty happy all along,” said Kathy. 
“Was there another letter?” 

“Just one.” 

She flushed as he dictated it, her pencil 
quick and excited, looking up once as if 
words were on the tip of her tongue. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“I just didn’t know that had been done.” 

“Yes. Mr. Burris has to live in Califor- 
nia. That’s all. Thank you, Miss Coburn.” 

But Kathy had gone, her book under her 
arm, her heart raging. And as Philip passed 
through to Mr. McLaren’s office with a 
perfectly expressionless face, not stopping 
with a word of gayety for her, she guessed 
that he knew already. 

McLaren had beat about the bush. He 
talked about display ads, about Burris’ 
health, about a future for the department, as 
if sizing up his man. But there was some- 
thing grim in Philip’s face that finally 
brought him to the point. 


“I wanted to speak to you about this, || 


Philip, because it’s been nip and tuck be- 
tween you two boys.” 

“Joe Welch is a good man,” said Philip 
rather doggedly. 

“Well, I hesitated a long time, I tell you. 
Of course, he was here first, but I know 
well enough that you put the kick in the 
department. I’m not forgetting that either. 
Next year there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t have another raise if things keep 
on and sales open up a little.” 

Philip did not thank him. He waited. 

“As a matter of fact,” said McLaren, “you 
boys will work together just as you have 
done. It was pretty largely a matter of 
who'd sign the letters and get the extra 
salary. And when we came to that, it was 
this way! Welch has those four kids, and 
I happen to know from the bank that he’s 
been pressed pretty hard for that mortgage 
on his home. He’s had a lot of sickness—” 

“T know.” 

“T was sure you'd see the thing as we 
did. There wasn’t any other way to do it.” 

“You mean he got the job because he needs 
the money ?” 

“More or less. This is between us, of 
course.” 

“Why did you think I didn’t need more 
money ?” 

“Well,” said McLaren in some surprise, 
“that’s all Welch has, you know! His wife 
used to be a stenographer. She didn’t have 
a thing, either. Of course, with you it’s 
entirely different. You see that.” 

He was not a tactful or delicate-minded 
person, McLaren. But he was aware as 
Philip left the office without an extra ges- 
ture or word that he had somehow managed 
to get under the young man’s skin. So did 
Joe Welch, with one remark. 

“You and I'll work together like part- 
ners, Philip,” he said; “you know that. And 
you can’t imagine what this will mean to 
my wife!” 


HILIP could imagine. That was the 
thing that hurt. He could imagine Welch 
going home, able to lift the burden, to bring 
reassurance and rest and care and love re- 
warded to the woman who had looked over 
the edge of fear with him. He wasn’t sore 
at Welch. He wasn’t even sore at McLaren, 
the blustering idiot. But he ached with hu- 
miliation. He’d done good work. He’d made 
the department over. Well—what was the 
use? If only he had never mentioned the 
thing to Carol. 
She had forgotten about it more or less in 
the excitement of the Otter Bay party. It 
had been difficult and exciting to keep Dick 
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in his place at the end of a long leash. The 
Chicago Owenses had been charming and 
asked her to come to see them, and there was 
no family in the country with whom she 
would rather be on close terms. It was a 
day or two after her return that she woke up 
early and was planning things which came up 
against the obstacle of Philip’s pride and 
salary. That reminded her of what he had 
hoped, and she got up and wearing a scarlet 
coolie coat, went into his dressing-room. 

“Hello,” said Phil. “How’d you happen 
to get up?” 

“Woke up. Wear a blue tie. They’re your 
color. That’s it. How’s everything?” 

“Fine,” he answered, and guessing at what 
was coming, stiffened himself. 

“Did Mr. Burris resign?” 

“Yep.” 

“And have they decided ?” 

“Yes. Welch got the job.” 

“Oh, Phil!” 

“He needs it. He’s got a second mort- 
gage on his house, and a sick wife, and 
needs the money.” 

“TI suppose. But aren’t you disappointed ?” 

“Oh, I’m all right. Glad to see Joe get 
along.” 

Her mouth grew a little hard. 

“But, Phil—” 

“What?” 

“Don’t you think you ought to take 
things just as seriously as if we really needed 
the money ?” 


HE -ageg his tie, the one she had chosen, 
into a knot. 

“IT lost that job,” he said coldly, “if you 
want to know, because you have money of 
your own. Because they thought Welch 
needed the raise more than I did.” 

She looked a little dubious, as if she didn’t 
quite credit that. 

“But if you were really the better man—” 

“T wasn’t,” he said ironically, going toward 
the door. Carol felt the impasse rising 
tween them and made an instinctive effort to 
destroy it. 

“The only reason I care, Phil, is because 
I’m so ambitious for you. I know what 
you could do if you had a chance.” 

He stopped and turned to her, his mouth 
grim and sudden resolution in his eyes. 

“Want to give me the chance?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you want to do something for me?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then lend me ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars to invest in Crampton’s.” 

“But why?” she asked in astonishment. 

“Because I'll never get anywhere unless I 
can own some stock and sit in. That’s what 
would make the difference. Even ten thou- 
sand in holdings would help. It’s not much, 
but it gives me a chance. They’d take me 
more seriously. See?” 

She said nothing. 

“Well,” said Philip, almost roughly, “will 
you or wont you?” 

It was her uncle who seemed to whisper 
to Carol now. This was it. This was what 
she had been warned against! She felt a 
little sick. It hurt sickeningly to have Philip 
ask for money like that. To come begging. 
He, who had always been so very proud, 
so insistent that he stand on his own feet. 
And then came fear, riding her hard. 

“T can’t, Philip. You know what the will 
said.” 

“Yes,” he answered bitterly. “I know 
well enough. But you can do it all right 
if you want to. Old Lasalle can fix it up. 
Lend it to him or somebody else who can 
pass it on to me. The whole thing’s a tech- 
nicality. If you haven’t the cash, you could 
get it at any bank against your securities. 
You don’t have to tell them what you in- 
tend to do with it.” 

“But suppose somebody found out—” 
And in that moment Carol seemed to see a 
broken will, herself disinherited, back in the 
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clumsy discomfort of poverty. What right 
had Philip to ask such a thing? What right 
had he to expect more of her? That was 
what came to her lips at length—later, as he 
was leaving the house. 

“But I’m doing so much, Philip.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I fixed the house over. I bought the 
car. I’m paying the house-man, and the 
nurse; and buying the baby’s clothes, and 
my own.” 

“Well, you wanted to, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but what I mean is, that it does seem 
to me that when you’ve so little responsibil- 
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ity to carry, you ought to be able to man- 
age without coming to me when you want 
to make an investment.” 

The last flick of humiliation. He turned 
on her, so white and furious that she drew 
back. She hadn’t known he could look like 
that, eyes narrowed, face sunk into little 
pockets around the mouth. 

“Keep your damned money!” he shouted. 
“Keep it!” 

(The next installment of Mrs. Banning’s 
fine novel includes some of its most interest- 
ing episodes. Watch for it in the next, the 
May, issue.) 





THE GHOST GIRL 
(Continued from page 55) 


sympathetically. “She looks as if she thought 
she was a ghost.” 

“T expect she does,” said the Captain. He 
began walking at once towards their camp. 
. ..+ No use telling this girl. They could 
do nothing. There was no official within 
reach. And there’d be the devil to pay if 
they tried to interfere. 

If he’d been alone—but he had his re- 
sponsibility toward these two Americans. 
He knew the folly of going against native 
customs. But the business made him sick. 


ALLIE BRYCE rather wondered at the 
flow of anecdote that suddenly surged in 
him during that walk back to the camp. She 
herself was oddly impressed—even secretly 
subdued. Something about the ghost girl 
haunted her. She made up her mind to ask 
Kamau, her English-speaking tent-boy, the 
moment she reached camp. Kamau always 
knew everything going on. 

Dinner was ready on a table in the open, 
with places set for two only, as Bob Bryce 
was taking his in his tent. Lovett stopped 
at that tent, found him comfortable, then 
went on to a knot of the boys to whom he 
gave orders, emphatic and low-toned, to get 
hold of every porter that night for an early 
start next morning. It would be hard—the 
men would want to stay over for the show. 
But he’d get them if he had to collar them 
ee Thank the Lord the business 
wasn’t till sunset of the next day. With luck 
they’d be fifteen miles away. 

He walked back to the table. Sallie was 
still in her tent. He could hear her voice, 
exclaiming over something, and the next mo- 
ment she came running out to him. 

“Oh, Captain Lovett! What is this about 
the ghost girl? My. boy says she’s going to 
die! Is that true?” 

Lovett registered a few swift intentions 
about that conversational boy. 

“T’m afraid it is,” he said reluctantly. “Her 
sister died—” 

“Oh, has she the same sickness?” 

Afterward he cursed his clumsy truth-tell- 
ing. For he said: “No, not as simple as that. 
I think the sister was drowned.” 

He did not add that the natives considered 
the death due to witchcraft and that an old 
man had paid the penalty of their suspicions. 
His were the wretched bones in the banana 
trees. The death of a chief’s daughter ex- 
acted the extreme penalty. 

“Then why is she going to die?” Sallie 
was insisting. 

“Tt’s because she’s a twin,” he explained, 
even more slowly and uncomfortably. ‘Fact 
is, natives have a deuced queer notion about 
twins. They regard anything unusual as 
disgraceful. Often they kill one at birth— 
the Wakondo do—and that is the custom 
here, they say; but since these were the 
chief’s daughters the witch doctor let them 
both live—but only as one person. They had 
the same name, ate of the same dish, and were 
never apart an instant. They were to marry 
the same man and live in the same hut.” 

“Well?” 


“And now since the sister is dead, they 
think this girl must die too. The spirit di- 
vided between their two bodies must be re- 
united.” 

“They are going to ill her?” 

“She’s considered part of her sister. It’s 
really a—a special favor that she’s been al- 
lowed to live at all. And if they didn’t kill 
her now and send her spirit to join her sister, 
they’d feel they were bringing all sorts of 
punishment upon their village. This is a 
religious thing, you know.” 

“And you're staying here and letting it 
happen? You’re letting them kill this girl?” 
Sallie’s young voice rose incredulously, and 
her young eyes turned on him in horror. 

He stiffened. “It isn’t a thing I can stop.” 

“Not a thing you can stop? Of course you 
can!” said Sallie stoutly. And then in 
shocked amazement: “You mean you aren’t 
going to do anything?” 

“There is nothing I can do. There is no 
administration here yet—these people have 
never seen a white official. There is no post 
we can reach.” 

“Administration—official!” The words 
seemed to be choking Sallie. “Can’t you do 
something on your own responsibility?” she 
demanded hotly. “You're a white man—with 
guns—and—and authority! Why, haven't 
you any—any—chivalry—any courage?” 

The word flashed between them like her eyes. 


HERE were sparks in Lovett’s eyes too, 
cold glints of baited anger, but his man- 
ner was glacial. He merely vouchsafed 
coldly: “This isn’t a thing you understand.” 
“What is there to understand,” said the 
girl passionately, “but that you—that we— 
are standing by, and letting that poor little 
thing be put to death?” 

“T expect we stand by at home and let a 
great many unjust executions be done.” 

“But this we know about. This is in our 
power.” 

“It’s not in our power,” he contradicted 
with the sharpness of his crisped nerves. “It’s 
their affair—utterly. We've no authority, no 
means of enforcing our demands—no earthly 
right to rush in and make trouble. I daren’t 
risk it. I’ve my responsibility towards you.” 

“We'll absolve you from that,” said Sallie 
grandly. “I am speaking for my brother, I 
know. He’d face any danger rather than 
see a helpless thing like that girl murdered—” 

“Neither you nor your brother know 
Africa,” said the Captain stubbornly. “I do 
—more or less. I have to get you two safely 
back to Nairobi—” 

“Or your reputation will suffer?” 

She was ashamed of that, the moment it 
was out. But she wanted, savagely enough, 
to hurt him, to break through that glacial 
armor of cold, safe, cautious authority. 
Her whole nature was in arms, in passionate 
protectiveness. It was unbearable to her 
that this thing should be done—unbearable 
that he should stand by and let it happen. 
She had thought him so brave, so strong, so 
—so different! And now he was cold and 
hard and ignoble. Yes, ignoble! 
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Yet there was something oddly rebuking 
in the steadiness of the look he gave her. 

“Tell me, tell me truly,” she said urgently, 
p a were alone here—would you inter- 
ere ” 


He thought a moment. He had answered | 


that question impulsively to himself awhile 
ago, in the village, but now, under the sting 
of her scorn, he said stiffly and stubbornly: 
“I am not at all sure that I should.” 

She left him then; she ate her dinner in 
the tent with her brother. Lovett ate his 
alone at the table. From time to time he 
could hear their voices, Bob’s low-toned, sym- 
pathetic, hers incautiously indignant. 

Then the brother came out to him. Lovett 
was grimly glad to have a man to talk to. 

He could see that the brother, while not 
sharing the sister’s flame of wrath, thought 
this was rather poor-spirited expediency, but 
Lovett’s mood turned colder and colder. 

He let Bryce, who was a boyish, good- 
humored chap, expostulate with increasing 
feebleness, then told him to turn in with 
twenty grains of aspirin and plenty of hot tea, 
and he’d be ready to march in the morning. 

“He says there’s nothing to be done, kid,” 
he heard the young man reporting in his tent. 

“Nothing that he will do,” said the girl 
with indignant distinctness. 

Lovett walked out of earshot. 

Sleep was fitful for him that night. He 
was possessed by a dull, rankling anger. 
And he was uneasy..... The porters had 
come, though sullenly, but they had agreed 
to march in the morning only if he would 
make camp by noor. They said they were 
sick. He knew they were planning to make 
a dash back to the village for the girl’s 
death. He'd not try to prevent them, once 
a camp was made at a safe distance. He 
wanted Sallie Bryce out of earshot. He 
wanted to be out of earshot himself. Once 
it was over, he could reclaim the porters. 
Africa taught compromise. Only fools chal- 
lenged her. 

The drums had fallen to a far-away mut- 
tering like rain on the roof, but there was 
an incessant humming of distant voices, like 
a far-away vibrancy of bees. And there 
seemed, to his unquiet senses, to be rustlings 
and whisperings in the banana trees beyond 
the tents. 

He got up half a dozen times during that 
night, to peer out into the tropic blackness. 
Nothing to fear, he told himself. The vil- 
lagers had no interest in this camp. The 
rustlings were only some of the porters 
sneaking out. 

He was up early in the tropic blackness 
before dawn. The camp was strangely quiet 
about him. So to. was the village. He 
strode over to the cook tent where the cook 
was squatting over a feeble flame between 
three stones, stirring the coffee. Through 
the dimness he discerned the figures of his 
British East boys standing uncertainly about, 
falling silent as he approached. The air of 
disaster was on them. 

Not a porter about the place. Decamped 
in the night. 


OVETT’S jaw tightened. He’d not en- 

dure that. A bargain was a bargain. 
He was in his rights there and natives be- 
lieved in justice. He was lost if he did not 
stand up for his rights. He’d go down to 
the chief and try to get some pressure put on 
these fellows. 

First to Bryce’s tent. 

“Bryce! I say, I have to go down to the 
village. Please have the boys take down the 
tents, while you are breakfasting, to be ready 
when the porters come.” 

“Right you are,” came Bryce’s voice from 
within. From the next tent came Sallie 
Bryce’s clear tones: “They can begin on mine 
any time, Captain Lovett.” 

As she spoke she flung open the tent-flaps 
and came out, bearing her candle lantern. 
And after her, a ghost through the gray- 
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Land of Mystery 


China is ancient, enchanting and 
ever a land of keenest interest 


No matter how widely traveled, if you have not seen China, you have 
missed one of the world’s greatest gifts. 

Her civilization reaches back centuries beyond the early history of Euro- 

n nations. Her customs, her architecture, her temples. Nowhere else 
will you find a keener joy in travel. 

Sail to Shanghai, enjoying a round trip via Japan (Honolulu also if you 
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President Liners for $692 from Seattle, Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
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sequent Liner. Like a trip on a private yacht. 

Enjoy the luxurious comfort of these great Liners. They are broad of beam and 
steady. Spacious decks for exercise or lazy relaxation. 

All rooms are outside, equipped with beds, not berths. Many with private baths. 
Public rooms for dancing, music and cards. The dining service is famous among 
world travelers. 

Every week a Dollar Liner sails from Los Angeles and San Francisco forthe Orient 
and Round the World. 

Every fourteen days an American Mail Liner sails from Seattle to the Orient. 

Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York for thé Orient via Havana, Pan- 
ama and California. See the Pacific Coast. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoaand Marseilles for New Y ork and Boston. 

Go now to China. Then continue Round the World on similar liners. The most 
glorious trip of a lifetime. 

Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 
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OUR luggage and 

contents are too 
valuable to expose to 
the unavoidable per- 
ils of travel—of acci- 
dent, fire and theft 
—without protection 
against their loss. 





Cover your personal ef- 
fects against loss and 
damage with North 
AmericaTourist 


Insurance. It is inexpen- 
sive, easy to obtain and 
dependable, assuring 


satisfactory adjustment 
in the event of mishap. 


Ask any North America 

Agent, or send the at- 
hed coupon for full 

information. 
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A Royal Road 
to Adventure 


Adventure and romance are by 
no means dead. You can’t help 
feeling a thrill when you step up a 
gangplank and sail off to an un- 
known land. The trip is an adven- 
ture in itself and once you’ve torn 
yourself away from the routine of 
familiar things almost anything 
(pleasant, of course!) may happen 
to you. . 

As for the particular trip you'll take— 
well, there are any number of them, so the 
best thing is to consult the travel organ- 
izations advertising in these pages. Write 
them a note telling them the kind of trip 
you’d like and they’ll save you from furth- 
er wondering and worry. There is no 
charge for this service. 
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ness, came a shrinking, soft-stepping little 
creature, with abject head. 

“I'd better tell you,” said Sallie, marching 
directly to the rigid young Englishman, 


“that I’ve taken on a personal maid. I hope 


you don’t object, Captain Lovett ?” 

There was an uncertain little humor in 
her bravado but the Captain did not respond. 
His dumfounded look dwelt slowly on that 
ghost girl crouching behind Sallie—shivering 
in the cool air of dawn, and trembling, too, 
with more than cold; then his eyes came 
bleakly back to rest on Sallie’s flyshed and 
mutinous young face. 

“How did you get her?” he asked very ex- 
pressionlessly. . 

“Simplest thing in the world.” A _ very 
feminine jubilation flouted him. “I just 
walked down to the village last night—” 

“Alone?” 

“Kamau was with me. He carried my gun 
for parade but the people were peaceful 
enough. I went straight to that hut where 
the girl was, and there was a crowd of them 
singing and drinking pombe and twanging 
those gourd instruments of theirs, and the 
chief was there, and I told him, through 
Kamau of course, that the girl was to come 
with me. And I just took her by the arm 
—the poor thing was sitting there in the 
corner like a scared little sheep—and walked 
her off.” 

“They made no objections?” 

“They said a lot of things we couldn’t 
understand,” said Sallie honestly, “that didn’t 
sound awfully pleased. And it’s only fair to 
Kamau to say that he was terrified at my 
coming at all, and wanted to wake you. 
But he couldn’t help himself. But the people 
didn’t seem really angry—they trooped after 
us, and jabbered a lot among themselves, 
and stood around outside camp for a while; 
then they melted away. At least I didn’t see 
them or hear them. I didn’t sleep myself 
very much. I took the girl into my tent and 
had Kamau sleep out in back.” 


HOSE rustlings in the bananas—Lovett 

understood them now. He could imagine 
how the natives, surprised and bewildered, 
yielding the girl out of sheer dumfounded- 
ness, had flung about, without understanding 
or concerted action, just waiting and watch- 
| RS They were watching them now, 
of course. But this uncertainty would not 
last forever. He wished to God he knew 
what he might expect! 

And to think of Sallie Bryce, willful, de- 
fiant Sallie, making her way down there alone 
at night, confronting that crowd in the hut! 
She was a child, with a child’s blithe way of 
playing with fire. He was furious at her 
ignorant audacity. She had let him in for 
it, now. This was what she called putting 
SO 0 osc He could not trust himself to 
a comment. 

He merely said briefly: “You need not 
trouble to have your tent taken down. The 
porters have run away.” 

She was watching him anxiously for all 
her show of triumph. 

“Why, you just said—” she began, and he 
curtly cut her short. 

“I supposed they were hiding out for the 
show, and that I could bring them in. But 
now, I’m sure it’s because they are afraid to 
stay with us.” 

“Afraid? But what of?” 

“TI wish to God I knew!” he said grimly. 
As he strode over to the breakfast-table and 
poured himself a cup of coffee he flung back: 
“Doubtless we’ll have a chance to find out.” 

Sallie turned, rather slowly, and shepherded 
her shy, naked little charge back into her 
tent. Then Lovett heard her explaining to 
her brother. 

Bryce’s reaction, when he came hurrying 
out, gave Lovett the full measure of his in- 
experience. Bryce was a little apologetic to 
Lovett, as the man in charge of the safari, 
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for his sister’s rashness, but clearly he took 
loyal pride in what he termed “the young- 
ster’s spunk.” He seemed merely concerned 
that Lovett’s dignity should not take the 
thing too seriously. 

“Hang it, it’s not a matter of what I feel,” 
said the young Englishman. “It’s a matter 
of getting stranded, helpless, in this forsaken 
wilderness !” 

“Suppose we get out after those porters 
ourselves?” said Bob cheerily. “Or scout 
out around the country for more? Or we 
might send back to some of those villages 
we came through for a fresh supply.” 

“Or we might write a letter to the Times,’ 
said Lovett. He added, with an effort at 
explanation: “There’s nobody to scour or 
send. We can’t spare the camp boys; they 
are all we have, and I’d not be justified in 
sending them alone—no porters would come 
for them, anyway. You don’t know what it 
took to get these.” 

“Well, what do you propose to do?” 

He sounded, to Lovett’s strung-up nerves, 
as if he were discussing possible diversions 
for the day. 

“Go down to the village, presently,” Lovett 
said; and he lighted a cigarette without fur- 
ther speech. 


AWN was coming with a tropic rush. 

The darkness was thinning about them 
as if gray gauze curtains were being drawn 
swiftly up, and the silvery shapes of the huts 
below them stood out like cardboard stag- 
ings from the mysterious background of the 
S..«.« 4:0 The eastern sky was a back- 
drop of lemon green against which the fiat, 
outspreading tops of trees were defined, and 
a crimson edge of the sun was working sharp- 
ly up, behind the branches, as if pulled by 
a string. 

A sudden rush of light and warmth touched 
the breakfast-table, quenching the light of 
the candles, and the attendant boy blew them 
dutifully out. 

But it was not the dawn Phil Lovett was 
watching. .... His eyes were searching the 
clearing. Not a soul in sight..... Down 
at the palaver-house, undoubtedly, getting the 
right magic from the medicine man. His 
ears had been conscious for some time of 
the drums. He’d go down there, as soon as 
he had got his thoughts in order. 

But he had no need to go to the village. 
A few minutes more, and the village was 
coming to him. He saw the blacks come 
streaming into the clearing between the huts, 
jabbering and shouting among themselves, 
pouring along the way up to the tents. 

The chief and his head-men were in the 
lead, the tall spears in their hands catching 
the light of the sun on their polished points, 
and after them trooped men, women and 
children, a curicus, crowding rabble. 

Lovett went forward to meet them, and 
the chief came forward while the others 
paused. He was an impressive-looking sav- 
age, erect and dignified, like an ebony statue 
in his bit of bark-cloth, his tall spear in his 
hand. An ivory horn hung about his neck, 
and iron bracelets glinted on his arms and 
legs below the knee. 

Through the tent flaps Sallie watched those 
two men confer, that savage in his bark- 
cloth, and the young Englishman in his khaki. 
She had no real feeling of danger about 
the scene—no more than she had had the 
night before, when in hot impulse she had 
gone to that crowded hut. The whole thing 
seemed unreal to her somehow, a picturesque 
scene, like the rest of this strange Africa. 
She was only concerned for fear Lovett would 
surrender the poor creature at her feet, and 
her tensity and suspense were all for her. 

The little creature was suddenly murmur- 
ing to her, apparently in pleading. 

“They sha’n’t take you—you are safe,” 
Sallie crooned, and saw, to her amazement, 
that the trembling girl was trying to go out 
to that chief, her father. Her father, who 
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was asking for her to put her to death! 
At the. touch of Sallie’s restraining hand, the 
girl shrank back against the tent wall, squat- 
ting there dejectedly with hanging head. 

Sallie’s eyes turned anxiously back to the 
conference. Lovett was shaking his head— 
he raised a hand in determined negation. 
Sallie’s heart raced with relief. He was re- 
fusing! Well, that was settled, then! How- 
ever he felt about it, he wasn’t going to give 
the girl up..... She had not really known 
what to expect from that queer, cold caution 
of his, but she had meant to fight to the end. 

But excitement began to touch her as she 
saw the agitation of the blacks, who began 
to crowd about Lovett, yelling and shout- 
ing and demanding. The place was sud- 
denly pandemonium. 


| By was trying to hush them; she 
heard his voice through the tumult, first 
in attempted persuasion, then in more ring- 
ing authority, but the uproar rose over him. 
The mob ringed him in, yelling and jostling. 
The camp boys began thrusting them back. 

The chief withdrew, in the midst of his 
throng, the babble of them increasing with 
every step from camp. 

Radiantly Sallie hurried out. 

“You’ve kept her!” 

He looked as if he did not see her. “We’ve 
taken a line, haven’t we?” he said coldly, 
and passed on. 

Defiantly now, Sallie turned to the table 
and made a pretense of breakfasting. She 
felt that even Bob, at present, was inclined 
in his thoughts to put her in the wrong. 

And yet he had a schoolboy zest in the 
affair. At intervals he said hopefully to 
Lovett, “Do you really think those fellows 
will give us any trouble?” and the last time 
Lovett answered, “None that we'll enjoy.” 

“He’s a tight-mouth, that guy,” Bob 
grumbled a little, beginning on quinine as 
he felt the fever ache mounting in his bones. 

For comfort Sallie went to her tent and 
looked at the child she had saved from death. 
Always the girl said something to her, in 
her unknown tongue, with a plaintive, rising 
inflection, but no one could interpret. She 
touched no food. Kamau, guarding the tent, 
said anxiously: “No good, Memsahib. Very 
bad. Girl better go.” 

“No!” said Sallie imperiously, and laid 
stout commands upon him, but uncertainty 
and suspense were now in her veins. 

Uneasiness lay like a pall over the camp. 
The boys sat about, their voices lowered. 
The guns were cleaned and kept loaded. 
Two boys who started for the river with 
pails came back without water. They had 
been turned back. Their revolvers were 
only for protection, not for challenge. The 
water supply was moved to Lovett’s tent. 

The heat grew. Steadily, slowly the sun 
rose on its upward climb, and brighter and 
hotter the rays poured down. The sky was 
cloudless, the air brazen. Heat-waves shim- 
mered between them and the village, and 
the green of the bananas grew incredibly bril- 
liant as if done with fresh paint, while the 
shadows of encircling forest were like caverns, 
dark and sinister. The coolness of that forest 
became a tantalizing memory. 

The drums were throbbing again with an 
altered rhythm—monotonous, rallying, insist- 
ent—like the throb of a wound. And over 
the drums came the wail of a chant, louder 
and louder: “Ai—ai—ai!” 

Once Lovett made a trip to the village. 
He came back without reporting and Sallie 
did not ask. She felt like a child in dis- 
grace, mutinous but vaguely ashamed. 

Suddenly she went up to him and told 
him so. “But I think I did the right thing,” 
she added. 

“The question always is, with the right 
thing,” he said slowly, “whether you are 
prepared to pay for it.” 

“I’m prepared to pay for it—yes!” said 
Sallie. 
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Two Famous Cruise Ships 
Scythia and Laconia 
now in Cabin Service 


at rates from $152.50 


Recently built, great, modern, oil-burning ships, of 
20,000 tons each ... commandeered from the 
first class service to meet a clamorous demand for 
exclusive accommodation at low rates .. . hot 
and cold water in every room . . . de luxe suites and 
private baths ... the year’s most valuable contribu- 
tion to travellers who consider both comfort and 
economy. The Scythia and Laconia will maintain 
a regular cabin service toQueenstown and Liverpool. 


The 1928 Caronia and 
Carmania remodelled 


from stem to stern 


Beds where berths used to be . . . hot and cold run- 
ning water in every room ...a Winter Garden and 
crack gymnasium . . . two glass-enclosed promenade 
decks ... the same charm... the same ship- 
shapeness .. . all the old-fashioned touches elimi- 
nated. . . The Caronia and Carmania will run to 
Plymouth, Havre and London. 


The CUNARD CABIN fleet has become everybody’s 
travel solution. Cabin rates now $152.50... 
Tourist Third Cabin $107.50 with specially reduced 
round trip rates. 


For full information apply to your 
nearest steamship agent or to the 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO 
EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 








“Here You See Nature in y gl 
Breath Taking Majesty |)" 


MOUNT ROBSON 


The Highest Mountain x 
the Canadian Rockies 


WARFING even the giants around 
it, stands silver-crowned Mount 
Robson. From high in the clouds its 
rugged slopes drop to the forested 
valleys which lie at its feet. 


Yet this gem is but one of many seen 
on this coond route to the Pacific 
Coast that crosses the Rockies at the 
easiest gradient and lowest altitude 
of all trans-continental lines—a route 
that runs the whole gamut of 
scenic grandeur with glaciers, rivers, 
gorges, canyons and other master 
works of Nature in profusion. 


En route, stop off at Jasper National 
Park, 5300 square miles of mountain 
beauty out-rivaling the Alps. Jasper 
Park Lodge extends its hospitality, 
luxurious yet pleasingly informal. 
Accommodation for 500 guests. 
Rates, $7.50 a day up. American 
Plan. Open May 21st to Sept. 30th. 
~— Golf Week, Sept. 8th to Sept. 
5th. 
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“Do you think that girl’s life—forfeit at 
birth, remember—is worth a spear in your 
back ?” 

Sallie was silent. She didn’t in the least 
want to die with a spear in her back. Who 
does? But she wanted to act bravely and 
generously. .... “And we've the boys to 
consider,” he added relentlessly. 

She said at last, a little uncertainly: “I'd 
take the consequences myself. if I had to, 
and I think Bob would have done what I 
did—but I do hate to have let you in for 
this against your will.” 

In spite of herself her tone was a little 
stiff and his was stiffer yet as he reminded 
her: “That didn’t prevent your doing it, 
however.” 

“Tf you feel like that,” she flashed, “why 
don’t you surrender the girl now? I couldn’t 
stop you, you know.” 

“We've taken our line,” said the young 
Englishman briefly. 


HIS wasn’t at all what she was accus- 

tomed to! He should have said that she 
was a little fool, a reckless, reprehensible little 
fool, but that it was most gallant folly and 
he would follow where she led. Instead, he 
talked logic like a schoolmaster. .... 

Yet he was sticking to the course to which 
she had committed him! Was he keeping 
his pride with the natives, or was there any 
other feeling towards her which impelled 
him? She told herself fiercely that she did 
not care..... 

Noon came. The sun stood overhead; the 
shadows skulked underfoot like black cats. 
The village noises sank. The drums died in 
torpor. The very air was heavy with heat. 

Then on the horizon, welcome as never 
before, the black cloud of rain. It came 
rolling rapidly, as was its daily habit during 
the rains, spreading darkness across the 
burning day, bringing a roar of wind that 
frayed and lashed the fronds of the bananas, 
and slant gusts of rain that shut out first 
the trees of the forest, then the graying 
wraiths of huts. 

Every pan and pail was hurried out, and 
they were filled when the sun came out again, 
to glisten on the heavily dripping banana 
leaves, and dry, with miraculous speed, the 
red mud of the clearing. 

Bob’s temperature had risen a little and 
he talked of going down to force the chief 
to send in their porters. Peremptorily Lovett 
forbade any village excursions on his part. 

“He thinks he’s a little tin god,” said the 
boy sulkily to his sister, and she flashed, 
“He is, as far as we are concerned. What 
can we do?” 

Apparently nothing. Lovett suggested that 
the brother and sister go on, with some 
of the boys and what things they could carry, 
and make camp farther on, then try next day 
for the next village. But there was no guide; 
the boys were panicky; it was too late to 
march anyway. And Sallie refused to budge 
from her girl. At least she’d take her own 
medicine, she told herself. 

“It would be darned good sense to give 
that girl back,” said Bob suddenly. 

Sallie looked at him in silence. Well, 
Africa was an eye-opener! 

“Rather late to think about it,” said 
Lovett. He was looking as if days instead 
of hours had gone by. His lean brown 
young face was fairly gaunt under his helmet; 
the shadows showed heavily in the temples. 
His lips were tight and his deep-set blue eyes 
had _ a look of listening for something. 


The drums. .... They sounded again in 
the reviving cool of the afternoon. The 
throb of them dominated the camp..... 


Now a crash came, louder than the rest. 
“Boom—boom—boom!” The three whites 


were on their feet, strung up, alert. 

The blacks were coming again, a wild surge 
of them through the village streets, a hoarsely 
yelling mob that broke into a run as it 
neared the tents. 
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“Guns ready—but for God’s sake, don’t 
shoot!” Lovett commanded urgently. 

At the head of the oncoming mob a mad 
figure was whirling, the specter of sinister 
omen they had seen the day before, the 
witch doctor in his monkey fur and feathers. 
Now every inch of skin between his decora- 
tion was painted green and white, and great 
red smears obscured any human resemblance 
in his face. A long stick from which charms 
dangled was held aloft in his clenched grip, 
and brandishing it, whirling and shriekinz, he 
came on like some frenzied creature in a 
nightmare. 

Behind him surged the chief with his spear- 
men and the villagers storming after, the 
drummers in their midst. 

Straight out to meet them went Lovett, 
not a gun in his hands, his arm upraised. 
He shouted something, and the mob slack- 
ened to a pause, and the witch doctor hesi- 
tated, half-crouching, facing Lovett. 

“Bring out the girl,” called the English- 
man over his shoulder. 

Sallie’s heart turned to lead but she made no 
sign. She knew now—they could do nothing. 
She did not stir as Lovett’s boy went to her 
tent and led out the pitiful captive. 

At sight of that little figure a howl went 
up from the crowd, a wolfish howl of ter- 
rible expectancy and rending ferocity. 

Lovett seized the girl with one arm, and 
gesturing for silence with the other, he began 
to speak. As his words rang out, the cries 
about him ceased and the people crowded 
more closely to hear. He was making a 
formal speech; his inflections had the ring 
of studied eloquence. 

“What does he say?” Sallie was demand- 
ing helplessly of her boy. 

Kamau was gray with terror under the 
dusk of his skin. He muttered without tak- 
ing his eyes from that tense scene: “He say 
he big medicine man too. He say he got 
magic about this girl. He say his spirit 
tell him make her die—not the way they 
make her die.” 

They saw Lovett draw out from his coat 
and hold aloft a large bottle. He held it 
there for all the mob to see. Then he re- 
leased his hold on the girl and pulled out a 
handkerchief which he drenched with the 
contents of the bottle. Then he stooped 
swiftly to the girl and crushed the wet hand- 
kerchief over her face. 

A moment he held it there; then the little 
creature crumpled and collapsed, sinking to 
the ground beside him. Quickly he flung 
the handkerchief back on her face, drench- 
ing it again from the bottle. 

“The chloroform!” Bob was gasping. 
“That bird’s used the chloroform on her!” 

Sallie’s knees were shaking under her. 
.... Was Lovett killing the girl before 
them? Did he think this way was better 
for her than to fall into the hands of those 
fanatical savages? Was it death she was 
seeing, death at Lovett’s hands? 


STL and lifeless, the little thing lay there. 
Lovett was speaking again. 

“He say,” whispered Kamau, “he say her 
spirit gone now meet her sister—both dead 
in beyond place—one spirit now. He say— 
he say, her body come back with another 
spirit, new daughter to chiefi—new name— 
new girl. Treat her well now. This because 
her father big chief. This magic big favor 
from big spirits. He say he give big magic 
now to medicine man so he can be biggest 
medicine man in the forest... .. He say girl 
wake up now when medicine man call her.” 

Sallie breathed again. She felt her heart 
beating like mad in her side. Beside her 
Bob was muttering unintelligibly. 

Lovett was holding out the bottle to the 
medicine man, talking rapidly and urgently. 
That strange figure stood irresolute; then like 
a swooping hawk he bent over the sleeping - 
girl. Lovett withdrew the handkerchief from 
her face—she lay there, one slender arm out- 
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flung, in the abandonment of that strange 


Pp. ‘ 
Behind them the natives were crowding in 
awed eagerness to see this new magic. Their 
witch doctors had drugs that made men un- 
conscious—drugs that made them invisible. 
There were charms even, evil charms, that 
made men’s spirits ride aloft in the night 
while their bodies lay inert within their huts, 
but this swift flight into unconsciousness, this 
new death-in-life that sent the spirit to the 
spirit land, was a new and fearful thing that 
shook their souls. 

They tiptoed to peer over each other, 
and they muttered in awesome undertones as 
the witch doctor listened at the girl’s heart, 
lifted one arm to let it fall back, inert, raised 
her head, to let that drop back heavily. 
Then a murmur ran through them, and 
Sallie’s blood turned to ice in her veins, and 
a pain like a stab seemed to sear her own 
side, for the sorcerer suddenly raised his 
knife, and with a blood-curdling yeli held 
it aloft, then plunged it downward through 
the flesh of the girl. 

For a moment Sallie thought that now in 
truth she had seen murder done! The man 
was holding his bloodied knife aloft, standing 
over the motionless girl. Suddenly he broke 
out into a wild chant. 

Now she saw Lovett lean forward and 
speak swiftly to him. He was thrusting the 
bottle on him, and the man seized it and 
passed it on to a follower; then the witch 
doctor bent again over the girl and began 
making wild gestures over the young form. 

“He is calling her spirit back,” said Kamau 
through chattering teeth. 

Already the girl had begun to stir. Now 
she was moaning. Immediately the witch 
doctor seized her and dragged her to her feet, 
where she swayed dizzily, the blood running 
down her naked side. A flesh wound, Sallie 
saw now, that fierce stroke, to test her sleep! 
A woman rushed forward from the throng, 
then another and another, and the crowd 
closed in about the bleeding ghost girl, mur- 
muring in awe and amazement. 


ITH a screeching song of triumph, 

dilating upon his own great powers 
which had brought this magic to his chief's 
assistance, the witch doctor whirled and be- 
gan a frenzied dance back to the village, the 
men joining wildly in about him while the 
women followed, more slowly, chanting and 
clapping, carrying the girl. 

For an instant the chief stayed in talk with 
Lovett; then with hasty gestures of assent 
the old savage broke away, and the young 
Englishman stood alone in the cleared space, 
staring after the retreating blacks. Slowly 
he took off his helmet and passed his hand 
over a brow that was wet. 

“Chloroform!” Bob was saying exultantly. 
“He must have been thinking that out all day !”” 

Not a word said Sallie. But she marched 
out to that solitary figure there and held out 
a none too certain hand. 

“Please, wont you let me thank you?” said 
Sallie. And then she added hastily: “It’s after 
four-thirty—but I'll keep my helmet on if 
you say so.” 

Their eyes met. There was no stiffness in 
his now, only unutterable relief, and at the 
sight of Sallie, warm-hearted, hot-headed 
little Sallie, standing there in that new con- 
trition and appeal, something very quick and 
eager and protective began to glow—Sallie 
in disarming penitence, her eyes with that 
little-girl look. The very color of her hair 
was softer, its curl more subdued. Lovett 
thought he had never seen lovelier hair. 

“T was afraid I was jolly well killing her 
with the stuff,” he said a little limply, “but it 
was all I could think of.” 

And he added, his eyes still kindling at 
this new sight of her, his lips softening in a 
quizzical smile: “What do you think of your 
expurgated Africa now?” : 

But Sallie was not thinking of Africa. 
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Cigarette taste gone stale. 

Not feeling yourself. 

Out of sorts with the world. 

You need a mild cigarette. 

And the mildest—Johnnie Walker. 


A cigarette of full flavor that never 
irritates. 








Johnnie Walkers cost a bit more. ¢ 


And with good reason. 


Only the tenderest portions of fine 
tobacco in Johnnie Walkers. 
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harshness. 
Vacuum-cleaned. No grit. 


Wake up a sleeping cigarette taste 
with Johnnie Walkers. 
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TATELY monuments, 
proud landmarks of cen- 
turies of cultural achieve- 

ment, still stand, wonderfully pre- 
served, in Germany’s ancient cities. 
What a ening wed to ~~ from’ 
our roaring o 
ser and stone through the old 
town wall gate into the calm quaint- 
ness of medieval streets. Centuries 
old houses greet you, glorious to 
behold in their wealth .of frescoes 
and sculptures. The road to en- 
chantment leads to Germany. Go! 
A hearty welcome awaits you there! 
|} ang nye send you, gratis, illustrated 


on summer ome 
» fares, hotels, spas, etc. 


GERMAN TOURIST 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures 
on Beautiful Germany. 625 
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Beyond the Horizon 


If you don’t know what the 
world looks like beyond the 
horizon, find out this year. 


It’s a simple matter in this 
day and age to get to distant 
places quickly and comfortably 
at any time of the year. 


Write the travel organiza- 
tions advertising in this issue 
for details. They’ll tell you 
free of charge the best way to 
go, answer all your questions 
and take care of all details for 
you. 




















ARMS AND THE BOY 
(Continued from page 41) 


“No,” he said humorously, with a thought 
for his Presbyterian background. “After my 
grandfather.” 

Her drink was finished. She looked cold 
and very wistful. 

“Would you,” he inquired, “—would you 
like some supper? On the understanding, 
that is, that you’re just wasting your time?” 

“Time is never wasted at supper!” she 
declared gayly. “J’ai toujours faim!” 

“Me too,” said Michael. 

“That is because we are both nineteen,” 
she laughed. “We are still growing!” 

“Let’s eat, then,” he said eagerly. Great, 
this was, finding again the companionship of 
youth. * 

“Not here,” she protested. “I know a little 
place around the corner, off the boulevard. 
Better—and not so expensive.” 

They set off, arm in arm, through the 
spring drizzle. 

Sitting opposite Marthe in the warm little 
restaurant with the sanded floor, leaning his 
elbows on the clean, coarse tablecloth, look- 
ing into her great brown eyes across the 
roll of bread and carafe of vin rouge, wait- 
ing for his order of “poulet roti, beaucoup des 
legumes et fraises @ la créme,” Michael was 
sublimely unconscious of a fall from grace. 

This jolly little supper, on a clear under- 
standing, with a charming contemporary, 
seemed, in fact, the cleanest fun he’d had 
offered him since he’d landed in France. 
Marthe’s talk, for one thing, was so much 
less disillusioned than that of the officers’ 
mess. 

“No more liquor,” she said, as he gave his 
order. “I only drink professionally.” And a 
little later, in response to a comment of his 
own on the Paris streets: 

“C’est dégéutant—but you mustn’t judge 
the nation by women like me. You don’t 
know the others.” And finally: 

“La guerre? I am not afraid. It will 
come, le jour du riposte! We will fight 
juqu’au bout. We will make peace in Berlin. 
I know. I come from Arras, Michel.” 

“A refugee?” 

“Certainement. Everything wiped out. A 
shell killed my mother, in the bombardment.” 

“Any more family?” he asked. 

“Not now,” she said, and straightened in 
her chair. “My father died on the Aisne. 
Tué sur le champ @honneur. He had the 
Médaille Militaire. My-brother was shell- 
shocked. He shot himself, back of the lines. 
No medals for him. Mort pour la patrie, 
quandméme.” P 






T wasn’t until they had finished supper 

that she made her proposition. They had 
divided the last strawberry between them, 
and Michael sat looking appreciatively at 
his charming companion, loath to forsake her 
and the comfort of the little restaurant for 
the loneliness and damp of the city streets. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess I must leave you.” 


“It has been nice,” she answered, “our 
petit quart d’heure.” 
“It’s been bully,” he responded. ‘“Let’s 


have another some evening.” 

She looked plaintively up at him. 

“Michel,” she said, “you know you are not 
happy. Couldn’t I make you so? It need 
not be the way you hate—sordid—on the 
pavements. I am—what you see. Mais je 
suis restée, malgré ca, honnéte. At heart. Is 
that impossible to believe?” Her hand sought 
his across the table. “Take me for your 
petite amie. It would not be expensive, 
Michel. I could live in a little room for 
two hundred and fifty francs a month. It 
—it would save you money. I would be 
faithful, Michel. I promise that,”—her eager 
voice was breaking,—‘“and trés réconnais- 
sante.”’ 

Michael felt his ears were burning. He 
looked miserably down at her. 
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pools of enchantment. It’s easy now. 
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“I—I couldn’t do it, Marthe. 
don’t understand.” 
“You have no money? When do you get 


You—you 





your pay?” 
Ray first of the month. But it’s not 
that—” 





“You don’t like me, then? I do not at- 
tract you?” No coquetry in her voice. Just 
stark anxiety. 

“Of course I do! Of course you do!” 
He stammered in confusion. “But Marthe, 
I—I couldn’t do it. You don’t get the 
point. I—I don’t go with women.” 

Her wide brown eyes were puzzled, non- 
comprehending. She gave a little shrug and 
rose from her chair. 

“Ah, well,” she said, 
qu’importe?” 

“You'll meet me again?” he asked eager- 
ly. “Like this, I mean, for supper?” 

“Of course,” she said. He scribbled down 
her address. They parted on the threshold. 
He watched her hurrying down the street. 
At the crossing she turned to wave gayly 
through the misting rain. 

“A une autre fois!” she called lightly back 
to him—and vanished in the traffic. 





“Tm sorry. Mais 





FTER that, of course, he saw her often. 

He never went to Paris without a date 
to meet her at luncheon or at dinner. And 
he experienced a desire to get to Paris that 
he had never known before. She never re- 
turned to the proposition she’d made him that 
first evening. The sinister shadow of her 
means of livelihood was never referred to 
between them, though it hung over him a 
little heavily, in moments of uneasy reflec- 
tion in the camp. It was somehow incredible 
that he, Michael, impeccable product of 
Presbyterianism and Princeton, had slipped 
into easy, friendly association with a veri- 
table dame des trottoirs. 

She was full of the gayest little plans for 
innocent amusement. She found him new, 
cheap restaurants in funny little corners. She 
translated the unintelligible shows. He took 
great satisfaction in laughing loudly, if a little 
late, at all the Gallic jokes, and great com- 
fort in the fact that she didn’t know any 
more than he did about ordering a sophis- 
ticated dinner. He couldn’t have had a less 
embarrassing companion. She shared all his 
terrors for a worldly head-waiter, and at 
five in the afternoon, he discovered, much 
to his relief, she would rather seek stimulus 
in patisserie than a cocktail. She picnicked 
with him a little coldly in the budding Bois, 
and took him to St. Cloud, in lilac time, 
by steamboat on the Seine. She planned 
ingenious bus-rides to show him a Paris he 
did not know existed. An innocent, pictur- 
esque Paris of winding gray streets and little 
cobbled alleys, of old stone churches in un- 
expected corners, of little fenced-in parks 
and great deserted squares. 

And above all, she saved him from the 
other women. With Marthe on his arm he 
was safe from molestation on the brightest, 
broadest boulevard, in the darkest, most 
twisted little lane. 

The thought of her came, gradually, to fill 
his every waking moment. Her great brown 
eyes looked up at him from the inner intri- 
cacies of the gasoline engines. Her slender 
figure stood beside his tractor in the swamps. 
The echo of her light, laughing voice drowned 
out even the uproar of the officers’ mess. If 
it weren’t for her flaming patriotism, he de- 
cided, he’d be in danger of forgetting what 
he’d come over for. But he didn’t. There 
was more poignant reminder of his heroic 
destiny in her tragic discussion of the last 
German advance than in all the camp routine 
of lecture and maneuver, in all the disillu- 
sioned discussion of advancement and promo- 
tion in the officers’ mess. 








T was the end of May when he received 
_4 his orders. To proceed next morning to 
join the field artillery of the Second Divi- 
sion at Vaux. He was dining that evening 
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..how theyre kept 
free from corns 


Beatrice Roserts’ Famous Feet 





“adore pets! Horses, dogs and kittens. 
But I have no use for a pet corn.” 

So writes Beatrice Roberts . . . the 
charming Miss Manhattan. 

“In these days a corn seems like a 
silly grievance . . . with a drug store 
on almost every corner and Blue=jay as 
easy to get as postage stamps.” 


Always the safest and gentlest way to end a 
corn, Blue=jay for 1928 offers new refinements. 
A creamy-white pad instead of a blue one. A 
more flexible disc for the awkwardly placed corn. 
And a new and improved package! . . . One 
plaster usually ends the corn. But even the 
rugged “old-timer” seldom needs more than two 

. In the new package at all drug stores. For 
calluses and bunions use Blue=jay Bunion and 
Callus Plasters. 
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DANDRUFF 


A Sure Way to End It 


There is one sure way that never fails to re- 
move dandruff completely, and that is todissolve 
it. Then you destroy it entirely. To do this, 
just apply a little Liquid Arvon at night before 
vetiring; use enough to moisten the scalp and 
rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your dandruff 
will be gone, and two or three more applications 
will completely dissolve and entirely destroy 
every single sign and trace of it, no matter how 
much dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
will stop instantly and your hair will be lustrous, 
glossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you will need. 

‘ a simple remedy has never been known to 
ail, 
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with Marthe in Paris. He went in town 
early and bought her a little gold bracelet 
to give her with his news. 

She was waiting for him on the usual 
corner. He couldn’t wait a moment to spill 
his news. As soon as she’d tucked her little 
hand in the crook of his khaki sleeve, he 
told her. 

“I'm off tomorrow to win the war, 
Marthe,” he said. “So you can stop worry- 
ing. I guess it will be over by Wednesday !” 

She stood quite still on the crowded pave- 
ment. He felt her little fingers clutch his 
arm. Her face was very white as she looked 
up at him. 

“Michel!” she said. That was all. And 
again: “Oh, Michel!” 

“Vaux,” he said happily; “and that means 
fighting.” 

“Yes,” she said, “of course it does. And I 
know what that means—if you don’t.” 

“Why, Marthe,” he protested, “I’m crazy to 
go. What did I come over for? Not to hang 
around Paris for nothing.” 

The shadow deepened on her somber face. 

“Of course not,” she said. “Of course not.” 

He felt a pang of remorse. 

“T’ll see you again, Marthe,” he urged 
eagerly. “I'll get back on leave. And we 
can write. I’ll think of you, you know, wher- 
ever I am.” 

A brilliant smile rewarded his compunction. 

“And I of you, Michel,” she said gently. 


FTER that the evening passed quite hap- 

pily. They had a splendid dinner—with 
a pint of champagne. And the bracelet was a 
magnificent success. Marthe wept frankly 
when he clasped it on her arm. They lin- 
gered long over their liqueur and coffee. But 
he had to get back to the camp. He’d left 
all his packing to do before dawn. 

She walked with him to his tram at mid- 
night. He stood, silent and awkward, on 
the street-corner, holding her little hands in 
his. In an instant, now, it would all be over. 

“Au revoir, Michel,” she said steadily. “I 
will look for you. And pray for you, to 
Saint Michel—to watch over his child.” Her 
composure was superb. Much better than his 
own. 

“Thank you,” he said weakly. 

The moment had come. But he had no 
words for farewell—though somehow he 
couldn’t release her clinging fingers. Sud- 
denly she looked up at him, her little face 
pale in the darkness. 

“You must kiss me; Michel,” she said 
quickly. “Really, you must kiss me.” There 
was a note in her voice he’d never heard be- 
fore. The little face was transfigured with 
desperate emotion. He took her suddenly in 
his arms. She clung to him, mute and 
breathless, for a moment, then turned her 
lips to his. 

“T love you,” she said. 

A kiss was his only answer. He was far 
beyond utterance—shattered by the wave 
that broke over him of unexpected and 
devastating emotion. 

“T'll come back,” he said thickly at last. 
“T’ll come back to you, Marthe. I—I didn’t 
know it was like this. I'll come back! 
Why, I—I’ve got to!” 

“You've got to stay,” she whispered soft- 
ly. “You’ve got to stay, Michel. Don’t 
leave me now. Not yet. Not like this. 
You’ve got to stay. I love you.” 

Again a kiss seemed the only answer. Re- 
motely, through the waves breaking over 
him, Michael heard the rumble of the de- 
parting tram. 

“You love me, Michel. You know you do. 
I know it now,” she murmured in his arms. 
In the intoxicating sense of her nearness and 
dearness, he wasn’t even conscious of a 
struggle. Another kiss, another whispered 
protestation, and holding her, still thrilling to 
his embrace, bending to look into her ecstatic 
face, Michael turned away with her in the 
night. 
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DAWN was breaking when he reached the 
camp in his taxi. There was just time 
to throw essentials into his kit, leave orders 
for further packing and join his three fellow- 
officers on the supply-truck that was to take 
them to the front. Numb, he was, still, and 
dumb, with emotion. What was war, what 
was death in the face of the shattering reve- 
lation that was life? He responded to the 
sallies of his companions as if in a trance. 
Astounded to hear the commonplace words 
that issued from his lips. Getting away with 
it, too. They didn’t seem to think he was 
queer. But anesthetized he was, in body and 
spirit, by the experience he’d passed through. 
Still with Marthe, in some strange disem- 
bodied communion. Shut away from the 
world of reality by the memory of her face, 
her voice, her touch. And above all by the 
thought of his own overwhelming emotion. 

All day it lasted, that strange disembodied 
communion, as he sat in the jolting supply- 
truck, looking out at the late spring land- 
scape with listless, unseeing eyes. Nothing 
served to break his abstraction. Not the 
jokes of his traveling companions, nor the 
war-worn appearance of the country. Not 
the squad of German prisoners, standing 
dazed and despondent at a cross-roads, nor 
the line of American wounded, met later in 
a village square. Not the craters in the 
shell-wrecked pavement. Not that other line 
of khaki-clad troops, passed after nightfall, 
plodding along the muddy road to the cease- 
less rumble of the distant guns, the relief 
“going up,” under cover of darkness. 

“Shame to be missing all this,” thought 
Michael with a flash of his old humor. A 
shell had burst uncomfortably near them, and 
the chauffeur, without protest from his mar- 
tial companions, had promptly stepped on 
the gas. “There must be a great kick in it 
for those who are here. Too bad to be 
absent at one’s own baptéme de feu.” 

But absent he was, and absent he re- 
mained throughout their reception by the 
regimental commander and their assignment 
to duty. A shy, embarrassed boy he must 
have seemed to the command to which he 
was presented. Grateful to the gruff, omnis- 
cient sergeant, who obviously figured that the 
kid was scared into speechlessness by the or- 
deal before him. Dead tired, he turned in for 
the night. Too tired to think, now, even 
of Marthe. Too tired not to sleep. 


E had, of course, his bewildered reac- 

tions in the days that followed. Times 
when he couldn’t believe that it had really 
happened. Moments of incredulous remorse. 
But no real regrets. One couldn’t regret 
love. And he loved Marthe—and she him. 
He came to think of her less often, of course, 
in the conflicting impressions that crowded 
in on him in the confusion and fatigue of the 
fighting. He was growing up fast. But he 
never ceased to long for that leave that 
would take him to Paris. 

It was under the early June stars, which 
made him remember the towers of Prince- 
ton, that he took his first command, and he 
fought steadily through the months of early 
summer. It was late July when he saved his 
battery from an enemy assault and won his 
DS.C. A great fuss about nothing, it seemed 
to him, quite honestly, at the time. They 
fell back before they took it. That was all 
there was to it. You didn’t leave your guns. 
And the retreating infantry rallied in time. 
Why, he wasn’t even scratched in the fracas. 

It was very ingloriously, back of the lines, 
a month later, that he received his congé, 
from a shell bursting at high noon in the 
ruins of a village street. Lucky not to lose 
his leg. He thought he had—until he reached 
Neuilly, the perfect peace of the American 
Hospital and the blessed consultation of the 
Paris surgeons. Lying there, in his clean 
white bed, mercifully relieved at last from 
both pain and panic, he dictated a cable to 
his father, a letter to his mother and a note 
to Marthe. 
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Next day she came to him. He opened his 
eyes on her suddenly, as she stood at his 
bedside. Lovely, she looked, in a new silk 
frock and a little cherry-colored hat, pulled 
down over her dark eyes. He’d been send- 
ing her his pay, of course, but he hadn’t 
thought that clothes would make such a 
difference. She was smiling tremulously, and 
her eyes were filled with tears. 

“Michel,” she said, “you have come back 
to me.” 

“I said I would,” he answered, and at- 
tempted a smile. She bent quickly over him. 

“Mon amour,” she whispered, her lips 
against his cheek. He felt her tears mingling 
with his own. Weakness it was, of course, 
just weakness. He felt strangely “foolish and 
happy, and much too tired to talk. She 
didn’t stay long, and in leaving, she said 
casually: 

“What is your home address? I will cable 
your mother.” 

He looked up in amazement at this incred- 
va statement. She smiled serenely down at 

im. 

“T will sign a man’s name, Michel. A 
Frenchman’s name. She will want to know 
that a friend has seen you. That the French 
will watch over you. That you are with 
those that care.” 

There was no disputing this infallible intui- 
tion. And Marthe looked so sweet and so 
serious. Michael meekly surrendered himself 
into her hands. Somehow he felt unregener- 
ately tickled at the thought of the origin 
and the destination of that considerate wire. 
Marthe seemed an integral part of his life, 
already. He was rapidly growing abandoned. 


FTER that she came every afternoon. 

And he grew rapidly stronger. His leg 
was saved, in spite of the gangrene, but his 
knee would never be right. No more fighting, 
for him, the surgeons said, with a solemnity 
in which tacit congratulation mingled with a 
show of condolence. Invalided home on 
crutches, they prophesied, a hero, with his 
cross and his wound-stripe. 

But he didn’t want to go. Not a bit, he 
didn’t. Before he had time to worry much 
on the chance, he got his orders to remain 
in Paris. To report, when discharged, to the 
Q.M.C. headquarters. Put in the rest of the 
war, he would, distributing canned goods. 
The S.0.S.! A job fora grocer! But better 
than Princeton, with heroes in the trenches. 
And maybe near Paris. Near enough to see 
Marthe, now and then. 

As soon as they’d let him out for an hour 
in a taxi, he reported to the adjutant general. 
Hobbled up on his crutches to the official 
desk and waited, in incredible suspense, to 
know his fate. Too good to be true, it was: 
Transferred to the Division of Transports; 
a desk job in Paris! He hurried back to 
Neuilly in a state of tumult and exhaustion. 
And there was Marthe, waiting for him in 
the hospital garden. 

“Tt’s all right, Marthe,” he said. “Paris. 
I wont have to leave you.” 

Her face was radiant. And instantly she 
began to plan. 

“T will get a little room for us, Michci. I 
know one on the Rue des Saints Péres. 
Really an appartement. Such a nice room— 
and an alcove. Overlooking a courtyard. 
Not noisy. Convenient. Et pas trop cher. 
I will talk to the concierge, Michel. He 
would take advantage of an American. I will 
arrange it myself. Les affaires sont les 
affaires.” 

Michael gazed blissfully at this woman of 
business. Distractingly pretty she looked, in 
the bright October sunshine. Impossible to 
believe, somehow, the happiness that was be- 
fore him. All that life used to hold, good 
fun and hard work and the distractions of 
the intellect—and then all this besides. All 
this that he had found in Marthe. The flower 
of life—that strange exotic bloom the exist- 
ence of which he had never, in his inno- 
cence, comprehended. He was giddy with the 
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scent of it, sitting close beside her beneath 
the golden leaves of the lime-trees, and her 
pretty, practical prattle of francs and cen- 
times fell on deaf if devoted ears. 

Nevertheless, slightly apprehensive as he 
was of responsibilities so recklessly assumed, 
it was a comfort to find himself completely 
relieved of all sordid preoccupation with ways 
and means. The concierge met his match in 
Marthe, and they were soon established in 
unbelievable economy on the Rue des Saints 
Péres. 

Michael was happy there beyond his 
dreams of earthly happiness. He hadn’t an- 
other friend in Paris, bar the officers he met 
in the S.0.S. He knew they sized him up as 
a taciturn kid, capable enough to hold down 
his job, too young to share with them the 
diversions of wartime Paris. He grinned a 
bit, in private, over this snap judgment, but 
he never cared to correct it. He was strictly 
a family man, and hurried home every eve- 
ning to the Rue des Saints Péres, to fare 
forth with Marthe to some familiar little res- 
taurant, in a state of radiant contentment. 

Marthe hadn’t another friend in Paris 
either, and gay, provocatively pretty and 
pathetically thankful for his unswerving de- 
votion, she was always awaiting him on the 
threshold. She lived in a trance of love and 
gratitude and flaming thrift. She took their 
ménage so completely for granted that 
Michael found it impossible to question the 
status on which it was established. For her 
such irregularity was entirely regular, and 
she radiated an atmosphere of practical 
domesticity that rendered misgiving absurd. 
Michael laughed at her and loved her. In 
the first joy of their reunion they knew no 
foreboding. 

It was, of course, the Armistice that struck 
the note of doom that brought home to them 
the ephemeral quality of their happiness. 
Four weeks after their establishment in the 
Rue des Saints Péres, hostilities ceased. Their 
panic over an imminent parting drew them 
closer together than ever before. They clung 
together, from that moment, a little des- 
perately, not planning for the future, not 
speaking of separation, but never dreaming 
that they could control their destiny. Just 
waiting, with the despairing docility of a 
war-schooled generation, for the order from 
above that would destroy their paradise. 

It was long in coming. Four months he’d 
had with her when he received his orders 
to join a troopship at Cherbourg to return 
to the States. 

“C'est fini, Michel,” she said, accepting her 
inevitable place in the eternal scheme of 
things with heart-breaking humility. 

For his part he felt he couldn’t accept it. 

“Tl come back to you, Marthe. Only 
wait for me,” he urged. “I'll manage some- 
how.” 

She listened to his passionate reassurance 
with a curious little air of detached and 
tender cynicism. For the first time Michael 
read a lack of trust in her despairing eyes. 

“You think so,” she said simply, “but you 
wont. You'll find you can’t. I knew it 
couldn’t last. And now—it’s over.” 


H E hated her worldly wisdom. It shook 
his sélf-confidence. It reminded him 
anew of his youth and inexperience. He 
needed her faith to sustain his own. But 
she had none to offer him. 

He put in a frightful fortnight on board 
the troopship. Of course he had to take 
it. No argument with Uncle Sam. But 
surely a desperate lover and a diplomatic son 
might find in his father a relative more 
open to conviction. 

It was impossible to abandon Marthe. But 
impossible, too, at twenty, to meet his parents 
on the New York dock with the simple state- 
ment that he was going back to Paris to live 
with her, as soon as he got his discharge. 
Impossible, meeting his father’s shrewd eyes 
and his mother’s adoring smile, to invent any 
other plausible pretext for his return. Impos- 
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right now to get the training, knowing that 
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Dryden rose from $150 a Month 
to $11,000 a Year 

z. j. paydon, of Laredo, Texas, was 
earning $150 a month when he started 
training with LaSalle. 

After his first lesson in the Sales Section 
of Business Management, he tried out his 
newly acquired knowledge. In six weeks 
he made $750 in commissions working 
after hours. 
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and for two years past his earnings have 
been better than $11,000 a year. 


At 47 Whitney was Clerk—4 Years 
Later, Treasurer of Big Corporation 
For twenty years, lack of training had 
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rolled for home-study training in Higher 
Accountancy. 
Less than three years later, the Daven- 
pe Machine Tool Company ot Rochester, 
. Y.—the very company he had worked 
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He returned as Auditor, at a salary in- 
crease of better than 300 percent. He has 
since been made Treasurer. 
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sible, above all, to conceive of any plan by 
which Marthe might be fitted into the do- 
mestic picture at home. Tied hand and foot, 
he was, by the ludicrous inadequacy of youth. 
Full of fine phrases as he paced the troop- 
ship’s deck, but knowing, in his heart of 
hearts, that he’d fail in the ordeal before him. 

The Statue of Liberty was waving him 
back to parental bondage when the blessed 
idea of temporizing occurred to him. Michael 
brightened perceptibly at the thought that it 
was, at the worst, only a question of marking 
time. He’d be graduated next spring. And 
he’d be twenty-one. It was heartening to 
discover, with Hoboken only half an hour 
away, so good a reason for postponing the 
awful hour of revelation. 


HE said nothing on the dock to mar the 
joy of his home-coming. And in the days 
that followed, he was really shocked at the 
facility he displayed, under the fond fire of 
interrogation from friends and family, in hid- 
ing the real events of the winter. The depths 
of his duplicity appalled him, and facing 
parental love and pride and confidence, he 
felt profoundly troubled. Smirched less by 
the fact of his adventure, than by the neces- 
sity for concealing it. 

Nevertheless he spent the summer doggedly 
planning for an ultimate reunion He wrote 
Marthe constantly, sent her the bulk of his 
boyish allowance, tried to keep her in touch 
with the daily detail of his life at home. He 
wondered a little helplessly what she made of 
those letters. Hopelessly childish they seemed, 
even to him, in their artless accounts of 
house-parties and golf-tournaments and coun- 
try-club dances. 

She wrote him too. Brief, tender assur- 
ance of her love, thanks for his thought and 
care, little descriptions of their personal Paris, 
changing with post-war conditions. But al- 
ways without reference to his life at home. 
And the gulf between them grew wider. 

Princeton did nothing to bridge it, though 
he hoped it would. Away from his parents 
and his childhood companions, he had thought 
that he would feel himself again a man.* On 
his own, he was, of course, on the campus, 
but somehow, in spite of himself, still a child. 

His friends, his lectures, the thrills of the 
football season, the excitement of a New York 
week-end, these were his interests, and pre- 
occupations. He couldn’t explain them to 
Marthe. And he came gradually to think of 
her less often than in the comparative leisure 
of his life at home. The first time that she 
ceased to exist for him, in even the remotest 
corner of his consciousness, was the glorious 
half-hour when he stood shouting for the 
touchdowns of the Tiger in the Princeton 
cheering section of the Yale Bowl. A dis- 
turbing sense of disloyalty marked his ap- 
preciation of the triviality of the incident 
that could displace her memory. But he 
felt curiously refreshed by a spontaneous 
burst of emotion that had no reference to 
her lovely little image. 

He hoped he managed to hide from her his 
increasing preoccupation, but there was woe- 
fully little to write that he felt she could 
understand. In the throes of his mid- 
year exams he sent her a money-order 
without even a note. Dropped in at the post 
office between two examinations to get it off 
promptly on the receipt of his February al- 
lowance. He realized the enormity of that 
lapse soon after, and was awfully ashamed of 
it. He wrote ruefully to explain how hard he 
had been working on Major Math. She never 
reproached him, but her letters grew briefer, 
less vivid. In the spring, suddenly, without 
warning, they ceased. 

He wrote eagerly, anxiously, but he received 
no answer. And after a perplexed interval of 
silence he dropped a line of inquiry to the 
concierge on the Rue des Saints Péres. 

The old boy took an unconscionable length 
of time to answer. Michael was worried now, . 
frankly -werried. Why, anything might have 
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happened. But his senior finals loomed large 
on his horizon before the letter from Paris 
arrived. 

He was sitting on his window seat, sur- 
rounded by notebooks, when the thin-papered 
envelope with the French stamp was slipped 
under his door. He sprang up to open it in 
a tumult of emotion, hoping against hope, 
until he saw the scrawling superscription, 
that it was from Marthe herself. The 
ill-spelled note was distinguished only by 
laconic brevity. Madame had left her room 
in the best of health, leaving no address. She 
had taken her trunk. And the bill was paid. 

Michael sank down upon his window-seat 
and stared incredulously at the blotted paper. 
It told the whole story. It disposed of any 
assuaging theory of accident or illness. Only 
one thing cou'd have happened. She just— 
hadn’t waited. This time he knew it was the 
end. 

A thousand memories of her face, her voice, 
her figure rose up to overwhelm him. She 
hadn’t waited. He had lost her forever, and 
with her the ecstasy of young love he had 
known only in her arms. 

Michael, sprawled awkwardly across his 
scattered notebooks,. wept wildly, brokenly, 
like the child he was. Wept for the flight 
of rapture that could not be recalled. The 
man that he became was never able to belittle 
those tears. 

At first he felt he’d never love again. And 
then, of course, he came to know he would. 
But not that way. That was the pity of it; 
for how he wanted to! Was the luster that 
hung over that early experience but the 
glamour of youth itself, or was it inherent in 
the personal magic that little wistful disil- 
lusianed Marthe had cast about him? If she 
had waited, if he had returned, could he ever 
have recaptured that early ecstasy ? 


ICHAEL was a bit blasé when Barbara 

came home from_ boarding-school. 
Bored with the easy entanglements of the 
young matrons’ tea-tables and rather inclined 
to feel he’d known the girls he knew too long 
for much enchantment. Barbara was dis- 
tinctly a shock. Child as she was of a de- 
prived generation that could no longer let 
down its skirts and put up its hair as a proof 
of maturity, she had her own ingenious meth- 
ods of reminding him that, in spite of her 
abbreviated pleats and close-clipped bob, she 
was now something to be reckoned with. 

And reckoning with Barbara proved to be 
such fun! She entered his life with a little 
commanding gesture of authority from the 
moment that he glimpsed her standing 
provocatively on its threshold. There was 
really no resisting Barbara! And no one en- 
couraged him to resist her. Everyone was all 
on his side. It was so eminently suitable. 
Everyone but Barbara. She met his admir- 
ing gaze with an enigmatic twinkle that 
seemed to Michael to deny the possibility of 
capture at the very moment that it acknowl- 
edged the inevitability of pursuit. Of course 
he learned later he was mistaken about that. 

“IT marked you down, Micky,” boasted 
Barbara gayly, “from the moment I laid eyes 
on you! You didn’t have a chance, old dear, 
from the word go! I knew it was all over 
but the shouting before you fired the first 
gun. Men have no guile.” 

Men had no guile, reflected Michael rue- 
fully now, as he tried to phrase a pretext for 
escaping Paris. There must be one, lurking 
somewhere, if he could only find it. But his 
wedding day was upon him before he ran 
it down. 

He saw that day dawn with no definite 
misgiving. He did love Barbara, and want- 
ed marriage. The little wistful ghost that 
walked the corridors of memory seemed 
strangely vague and visionary when con- 
fronted with the tender tangible presence of 
the girl who was placing, with such gay, 
familiar confidence, her heart and happiness 
in his eager hands. 

It had no place in the sweet and silly 
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ceremony of the wedding, in foolish, formal 
fluster over ushers’ neckties and bridesmaids’ 
bouquets. It paled before the tulle-clad vision 
of a strangely chastened Barbara, standing at 
his side, under a bell of smilax, presenting a 
cool young cheek to the conventional congrat- 
ulation of her little world. It shrank before 
the uproarious horde of young men in cuta- 
ways who threatened him obscurely from the 
distant corners with fistfuls of rice and bows 
of satin ribbon, and escorted the bride to cut 
the monumental cake, romantically enough— 
the _ had been Barbara’s—with his veteran 
swo 


T faded then. But there were moments to 

come when it was to rise before him with 
appalling clarity, moments when it stood be- 
side the fresh, confiding figure of his young 
wife, raising, more poignantly than ever, the 
obstinate questionings of his perplexed heart. 

Their blue days at sea, to be sure, formed 
a week of enchantment. But once landed in 
England, the dread of Paris bobbed up again 
disquietingly. Striding with Barbara on the 
Devon downs, motoring with her through the 
hills of Wales, lingering before the glittering 
London shop-fronts, planning the spending 
of their wedding checks in the hilarious in- 
timacy of a single umbrella, he did his best 
to keep the little ghost at bay. 

It followed him, to be sure, but at a re- 
spectful distance. At least in daylight hours. 
But this was England. Surely in Paris, turn- 
ing the corner of some busy boulevard, look- 
ing up the curving vista of an old gray street, 
he’d meet his little specter face to face. Not 
in the flesh, of course, but in the more dis- 
turbing medium of the spirit. 

He took the channel boat with mute fore- 
boding. The first familiar accents of the 
French language caught on the lips of a 
Calais porter, fell like a knell on his expectant 
ear. The toot of the trumpet that dispatched 
the Paris express overwhelmed him with a 
sudden, surging memory of the parting in the 
Gare St. Lazare. Well, he was in for it now. 

Breakfasting with Barbara next morning on 
the balcony of their hotel bedroom, lingering 
over his café complet and watching her 
spread, with childlike enthusiasm, the pale 
translucent honey on her third French roll, 
Michael realized that it was all going to be 
quite as dreadful as he had imagined it. 

“Tsn’t it fun, darling?” said Barbara glee- 
fully, delicately licking a honey- -drop from 
her little pink palm. “And isn’t it foreign?” 
Regardless of fluttering bridal negligee, she 
hung blissfully over the balcony rail. “I 
can’t wait to get down in the streets. I want 
to stroll on the boulevards and rub elbows 
with the demi-mondaines. I’m sure the 
woods are full of them! I want to buy 
everything I see. I want to spend a lot of 
money all morning long. And then I want 
you to set me up to a strong cocktail and a 
perfect lunch at some smart restaurant. Later 
we'll take a taxi. I’m going to put in the 
afternoon, old dear, investigating your past. 
I want to see where you worked and where 
you ate and where you lived. We're going to 
have a time, Micky! I feel just like the 
blonde preferred by gentlemen. ‘London is 
nothing.’ ” 

London was nothing, Michael saw clearly, 
compared to the-ordeal that was before him. 
But he got through the morning rather bet- 
ter than he expected. The Rue de la Paix 
was not at all reminiscent. They bought a 
diamond wrist-watch with Aunt Maria’s 
check, and dropped in at Rauvin’s to order 
some gowns. It was fun to watch Barbara 
expanding in acquisitive ecstasies, but he 
found the meretricious glitter of that paradise 
of purchase a bit appalling. 

Moreover the beguiling ladies, met in pro- 
fusion in the shops and on the pavements, in- 
trigued him less than they did his wide-eyed 
bride. He discreetly expressed no opinion 
on their virtue, but he disappointed Barbara 
profoundly by confessing mildly to doubts 
of their irresistible charm. 
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“Micky,” said Barbara, slipping her arm 
through his, “you’re invincibly respectable. 
It’s a great disappointment. I came to Paris 
to see life.” 

Lingering over the perfect lunch in the 
smart, sophisticated restaurant, attended by 
hovering waiters, and fortified by Michael’s 
admiring smile, Barbara was serenely con- 
vinced that she really was seeing life. 

“I wont believe, Micky,” she said happily, 
“that it’s not all as wicked as it’s wonder- 
ful.” Her blue eyes danced with pleasure 
as she surveyed the scene before her. The 
light dress of women, the sleek, dark heads 
of men, the drooping shoulders of the mutu- 
ally engrossed couples that filled the rose-lit 
tables. The infinite, glittering detail of 
fashion, the wicked little hats, large jewels, 
brilliant flowers, the soft, enhancing furs. 
The lovely insolent faces of the ladies, the 
arrogant carmine of their lips, the violent 
splendor of: their eyes. 

“Why can’t I look like that, Micky?” she 
queried anxiously. “As if nothing were good 
enough for me? As if you’d have to make 
the grade on high if I came for the ride!” 

“I’m glad you don’t,” he said gravely. But 
she ignored him. 

“They are so chic,” she murmured wistfully. 

“They look like painted idols.” 

“That’s rather nice, Micky. 
altars.” 

Barbara was smiling at him across her 
empty demi-tasse. A nimble waiter was 
hovering obsequiously behind her chair. 

“That was lovely, Micky,” she was saying 
happiiy. “And now for your checkered past! 
Call me that taxi, old top.” 

Whirling with Barbara through the sunlit 
splendor of the Place Vendome, turning into 
the brilliant confusion of the Rue de Rivoli, 
Michael was conscious of a last despairing 
struggle with besieging memory. By the time 
they had reached the formal gray facade of 
the old S.O.S. headquarters, he’d lost the 
unequal fight. He gazed in silence at the 
familiar archway, through which he’d swung 
so many radiant evenings with youth and 
happiness winging his careless feet. Marthe’s 
little wistful figure still stood against the 
crumbling walls of the inner courtyard, like 
some dim fresco on the worn gray stone. 

As they crossed the Seine, he felt it was the 
Rubicon. The Isle de St. Louis glimmered 
in the sunshot air. The boat for St. Cloud 
was waiting at its dock. Beyond the bridge 
the little twisted streets of memory led on to 
his lost paradise. The Rue des Saints Péres 
was utterly unchanged. The old gray house, 
the little cobbled court, were just the same. 
Only a different concierge, a fat, friendly 
woman in a worn black shawl, answered 
Barbara’s friendly salutation with a kindly 
smile. The room was let, thank God! It was 
enough to stand—with Barbara—on the 
crooked stair. 


On alien 


ROM that moment Michael lost all cour- 
age, abandoned every effort to exorcise 
his little willful wraith. He saw all Paris 
through the ghostly transparency of that 
small expectant figure. It knew no rules. It 
never vanished at the conventional cockcrow. 
But it always crept a little closer with the 
falling dusk. It seemed uncanny that the 
tranquil blue eyes of Barbara could smile into 
-his own so mercifully unconscious of the ob- 
jstinate little shade beside her. In the rem- 
iniscent intimacy of the Paris night, Michael 
could almost wonder, a little wildly, which 
woman was substance and which was shadow. 
In the familiar seclusion of a little restaurant, 
he’d see Marthe’s eyes upon him in the lamp- 
light. In the protecting privacy of a dark- 
ened taxi, he’d feel her slender figure press 
gently against his encircling arm. 

She must be—somewhere. Possibly close at 
hand. He might meet her, in the street, at 
any moment. The flitting figure of a passing 
shopgirl could send his heart into his throat 
in broadest daylight. A little lonely drab, 
hovering at dusk about a café entrance, could 
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“Come on with us— 


it will do 
you good” 


ER husband and her sister 

are going to the country 

club dance. She would like to go 

... but hasn’t the energy. She is 
“too tired”... as usual. 


And, when they were first mar- 
ried, she was always the one who 
thought of interesting things to 
do. Now, so much of the time, 


she is listless, unhappy, bored. 


The change came about grad- 
ually. But now, without under- 
standing why, they both know 
that the joy and zest have gone 
out of their marriage. 

+ These pathetic, “quiet trag- 
edies” are very common, and so 
oftenthey areunnecessary. They 
are caused, so often, because the 
wife is negligent about the deli- 
cate matter of personal hygiene 
—or perhaps because she does 
not understand the facts about it. 


The makers of “Lysol” Dis- 
infectant offer you, free, a book- 








let called “The Scientific Side 
of Health and Youth.” It was 
written for women by a woman 
physician. It is frank and ex- 
plicit. The facts and directions 
it contains should be familiar 
to every woman. Tear off the 
coupon now, and send it to us. 
The booklet will reach you in 
a plain envelope. 


In the meantime, do not take 
dangerous chances. Buy a bottle 
of “Lysol” Disinfectant today. 
Complete directions come with 
every bottle. 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a divi- 
sion of Lehn & Fink Products Com- 
pany. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, 
Inc., Bloomfield, N.J. In Canada, Lysol 
(Canada) Limited. Distributed by Lehn 
& Fink (Canada) Limited. 
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overwhelm him with a sudden fear. He 
found himself peering, with a dreadful dread 
of recognition, into the pale or painted faces 
of the shabby little shadows of the nocturnal 
boulevards. And he thought he saw her 
once, at midnight, fluttering on the arm of 
a drunken tourist, in the brilliant yellow 
radiance of the entrance to the Moulin Rouge. 


E realized a moment later, from the dusk 
of the pavement, that the dismal little 
moth in flimsy finery was nothing like her, had 
only youth and poverty in common with the 
girl he feared to find. He felt himself trem- 
bling, actually trembling, with the relief of 
that realization, and a little later, in the pro- 
tective shadow of their homebound taxi, he 
felt for one weak moment that really, he 
must tell Barbara, that the strain of merciful 
concealment could no longer be endured. He 
never knew whether courage or cowardice 
kept him from that shattering revelation. 
Perhaps it was only the warning memory of 
that poignant moment at the dawn of their 
engagement, when he’d embarked on a falter- 
ing confession to Barbara under the flowering 
apple-trees in the side yard at home. 
“No—don’t tell me, Micky, ” she’d said very 
quickly. “I’m afraid it’s sordid. And it’s all 
behind you. I don’t want to know it.” 
Her brave blue eyes had looked with trem- 
ulous confidence into his own. With con- 


fidence, but what misunderstanding! Sordid, 


above all things, was just what it wasn’t. 
And—behind him? Instinctively Michael had 
known that just what Barbara supremely 
wouldn’t want to know was what he had to 
tell. 

So, that evening, mute with misery he 
longed to make articulate, he sat beside her 
in the rattling taxi, finding comfort in the 
thought that tomorrow would be their last 
day in Paris. 

The next day, mercifully, would be very 
busy. It dawned on a preoccupied and prac- 
tical Barbara, full of frantic, festive plans for 
last errands to be done, last sights to be seen. 
She was already dedicated to a final hour at 
Rauvin’s. 

“Come with me, Micky,” she said coax- 
ingly. “I want to show you my gowns. 
They’re too enchanting. We'll stop on the 
way to the banker’s so it will save you time.” 

Laughing at the logic of that last specious 
statement, Michael followed her with an in- 
dulgent smile. It was a busy day for the 
modistes, a friendly vendeuse explained on 
their arrival. Three large liners were sailing 
tomorrow; the fitting-rooms were full of 
anxious Americans, and at the moment, the 
reception salon was occupied by a Parisian 
customer. 

“One of our best clients,” murmured the 
vendeuse in tacit apology as she motioned 
Barbara to a bench in the entrance corridor. 

Fitters ran to and fro, holding diaph- 
anous draperies and stiff cambric linings. 
Anxious tourists thrust worried faces around 
half-opened doors. Voluble vendeuses turned 
flattering smiles on nervous customers and 
harassed frowns on the imperturbable man- 
nequins that constantly passed, like lovely 
aloof angels, heavenly visitants from some 
tranquil paradise, graceful and unhurried, 
with incredible perfection of line and move- 
ment, across the frantic scene. The air rang 
with ‘vociferous Gallic cries. 

But beyond the arched doorway leading to 
the reception salon, quiet reigned supreme. 
There the vendeuses seemed stricken to a re- 
spectful silence, and even the lofty manne- 
quins, assuming a faintly deferential manner 
in crossing the threshold, startlingly betrayed 
a disarming desire to please. Michael and 
Barbara peeped curiously into the room. 

The seated figure of a woman, distinguished 
by elegance of line and costume, was silhouet- 
ted against the sunshine of the long French 
windows. Her head was inclined in a grace- 
ful attitude of grave attention. Her gaze was 
fixed on an armful of soft silken fabrics that 
an obsequious vendeuse was holding for her 
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consideration under a golden lamp. Another, 
at her elbow, stood gently shaking a luxu- 
rious pelt of silver fox in the summer sun. In 
the center of the room the mannequin of the 
moment, arrested by an imperious preoccu- 
pied gesture, stood motionless on tiptoe, with 
arms outstretched and chin held high, a figure 
turned to stone. 

The woman turned from the silks to scru- 
tinize her dispassionately. Even Michael, 
twinkling in the gloom of the corridor, was 
conscious of the suspense of the moment. It 
was really breathless. The final word was 
about to be made articulate. Here was an 
infallible critic contemplating, with desolat- 
ing detachment, a work of art. 

“C’est trés bien,” she said. And the tension 
snapped. The vendeuses moved and mur- 
mured in relieved acquiescence. The man- 
nequin returned to life. 

“Isn’t she stupendous?” breathed Barbara 
admiringly 

The friendly vendeuse brushed busily by. 

“Tout de suite, madame,” she smiled re- 
assuringly. Barbara caught her arm. 

“Who is that Frenchwoman?” she asked. 
“She is so distinguished.” 

“Ah, c'est un personnage important!” The 
voice of the vendeuse fell to a discreet under- 
tone. “C’est la maitresse de Baron Bernotte. 
The champagne baron. We design for her ex- 
clusively. It is a great privilege.” 

“His mistress?” echoed Barbara. But the 
vendeuse had left them. “Isn’t that in- 
credible, Micky? Why, she’s simply entranc- 
ing. She looks like a million dollars. How 
do they do it?” 

“God knows,” said Michael soberly. “I’m 
glad you don’t.” 

“Micky, don’t be silly! Why, she looks 
like an angel! And so—so secure. Can you 
see her face, Micky? Does she look happy?” 

“T don’t want to see it,” said Michael 
stoutly. “I’m a bit fed up with these frogs.” 
Then irrelevantly: “Your nose is still 
freckled from the sun in Cornwall. Don’t 
powder it, Babs! Please don’t. For me.” 

“Maintenant, madame,” cried the vendeuse 
commandingly. Barbara turned toward the 
fitting-room. 

“Tl call you, Micky. I wont be a mo- 
ment.” As she vanished from his sight, the 
woman in the salon rose from her chair. 

“Alors, un velours rose,” she said. The 
vendeuse bowed in acquiescence. 

“Diamanté, madame?” 

“Je pense que oui.” She stood silent a 
moment to consider this vital problem. Then 
with finality. “Oui. Sur la ceinture.” And 
she moved toward the door 

Michael turned hastily to hide his smile. 
The fate of nations might have hung on her 
decision. Perhaps her own fate did. Her 
baron might be difficult. Looking at her, 
however, it was hard to credit that. . Doubt- 
less his scalp would hang securely from that 
little spangled girdle of pink velvet! What 
fools, these Frenchmen! 


HE woman advanced with graceful au- 
thority of movement. She was really 
something out of the ordinary. No doubt 
about that. There was nothing theatrical about 
her. On the contrary. But she was far 
om ingenuous. There was a subtle sophisti- 
Eton in her extreme simplicity of manner 
and in the modish austerity of her dress. 
Ber very artlessness was a triumph of artifice. 
Michael discreetly averted -his glance. Sud- 
denly he was conscious that the woman had 
7 had faltered, had looked up into his 
ace. 

“Michel!” she said. And the voice tore 
suddenly at his heart-strings. 

It was she. It was Marthe. She stood 
transfixed before him, her slender gloved 
hands clasped upon her breast. Her great 
dark eyes gazed incredulously up at him from 
her lovely, loveless face. 

“Michel!” she said again. And her im- 
passive features were suddenly illuminated by 
a flame of feeling. They stood, an instant, 












O long as you neglect to 
combat dread Pyorrhea, 
health is jeopardized. 

This grim foe which ignores 
the teeth and attacks the gums 
takes as its victims 4 out of 5 after 
forty and thousands younger. 

Take this precaution: See 
your dentist every six months. 
And start using Forhan’s for the 
Gums, today. 

As a dentifrice alone, you 
would prefer it. Without the use 
of harsh abrasives, it helps to 
keep teeth clean and restore 
their natural whiteness. Also it 
protects them against acids 
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Teeth may be 
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STILL .. 
Pyorrhea attacks 
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speechless, staring into each other’s eyes. The 
voice of Barbara, from the fitting-room be- 
yond, crashed in on their mutual absorption. 

“Micky!” she called gayly. “I’m ready. 
Come and see me!” 

The great dark eyes widened in mute in- 
terrogation. 

“My—my wife,” said Michael lamely. 
“T’ve just been married.” 

The light in her countenance was suddenly 
extinguished. 

“Oh!” she said coldly, almost harshly. 
And again: “Oh!” 

He took a step toward her. 

“Marthe,” he said, “it’s—it’s great to see 
you.” 

“Vraiment, Michel?” she asked. “At the 
moment?” Her carmined lips curved softly to 
a smile. A smile he had never known. Even 
her eyes were different, twinkling ironically 
under the strange new arch of her delicately 
penciled brows. 

“Marthe—you are very—changed.” 

Her hands made a little Gallic gesture of 
self-appraisal. 

“You see me as I am,” she said. 

Slender and silken and seductive she stood 
before him, paler than her pendant pearls in 
the ecru drapery of her perfect gown. Her 
diamond bangles sparkled at her wrists. Her 
eyes looked fearlessly into his own. She was 
marvelous. Triumphant. Yet— 

“Marthe,” he said, brokenly, “Marthe, I’m 
sorry.” : 

For an instant only her composure was 
shaken. 

“Pourquoi, Michel? I am what life has 
made me.” Her voice grew steadier as she 
spoke. She was carrying it all off wonder- 
fully. “Don’t look so tragic, Michel,” she 
added lightly. “In my way I’m a master- 
piece.” 

She was. But something infinitely foreign 
to himself. Appallingly remote from the 
things he loved and knew and recognized as 
his own. There was really nothing to say. 
Michael didn’t try to say it. 

“Micky!” called Barbara again. “Come 
here! I want you!” 

Marthe turned from him abruptly. He felt 
strangely unmoved. At the door she paused 
to look back with a lovely little gesture of 
farewell. 

“Adieu,” she said. The smile was ironic, 
but her lips were tremulous. As she vanished 
over the threshold, Michael felt his eyes fill 
suddenly with tears. Something was dead 
in him. He stood beside its grave. 

“Micky!” called Barbara. 


HE door to the fitting-room swung open 

on a reassuring vision. The friendly 
vendeuse was beckoning on the threshold. 
Two fitters crouched devotionally on their 
knees. The morning sun poured in on the 
little dais, where, framed in the crystal planes 
of a triple mirror, Barbara stood straight and 
slim and boyish, in the crisp white folds of a 
taffeta evening gown. The blue ribbon of her 
girdle matched the color in her candid eyes. 
The knot of rosebuds at her shoulder deep- 
ened the flush on her rounded cheeks. Her 
thin young arms hung awkwardly down upon 
her silvery flounces. Above the straight white 
bodice a square of summer tan marred the 
childlike purity of her neck and throat. Her 
little freckled nose was wrinkled with her in- 
quiring smile. 

“Do you like me?” she asked artlessly. 

A flood of relief rushed over Michael. The 
uncertainty of the years was swept away. 
This was what he wanted! Why had he 
ever doubted it? This, thank God, was what 
he had! 

“TI love you,” he said impetuously. “Babs, 
I do love you!” 

Ignoring the smiling Frenchwomen, she 
laughed happily back at him. 

“T know you do, Micky,” she said con- 
tentedly, and turned again to the mirror. 

Michael could not tear his eyes from the 
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reassuring vision. He knew it too, at last. 
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Tonight you may escape far 
from humdrum things—may 
thrill to the wild excitenients 
of primitive man in the great 
African forests — may join 
Tarzan, Lord of the Jungle, 
in the most tremendous of 
the adventures that have 
made him the most famous 
and well-loved fiction char- 
acterof modern times. Don’t 
fail to enjoy this unique 
novel, and the— 
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yearly saving of $3.00 per person. Many things 


how you can employ it sell at this price, for instance, cigarette lighters, 


handkerchiefs, neckties and women’s hosiery. 
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Metal Motors and 
Human Hearts 


Hour after hour news was anx- 
ously awaited. It seemed in- 
credible that a man could fly 
3,610 miles without stopping. 
Could any motor stand such a 
test? . . . But two motors car- 
ried that plane to France. One 
of metal, the other—the most 
wonderfully designed motor in 
the world—a human heart. 


7 


IKE the metal motor, the hu- 
man motor must keep going. 
When the human motor 

starts to “miss” and then stops, 
life’s flight is ended. Yet, often- 
times, with no attention and 
more abuse than was ever given 
any motor invented by man the 
heart “carries on’. Even when 
damaged or diseased it carries a 
heavy load—an overload—with 
little complaint. If the heart com- 
lained more it would probably 
ave better care. 


Whether defective at birth or 
damaged by disease, it keeps at 
work—day and night—doing its 
best to make a brave “non-stop” 
record. Strong hearts need rest 
and intelligent protection. Weak 
hearts must have their loads li a 
ened or they will be force 


give up. 


Thanks to modern science every- 
body can find out how big or how 
little a load of work, strain and 
exercise his heart can carry. 
Many of the most useful men and 
women in the world can look for- 
ward to serene and happy old age 
despite damaged hearts because 
they have found out what their 
hearts can do and what they can- 
not do. 


Briefly, while there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of heart difficulties, 
they may be roughly divided into 
three general groups. First, the 
heart troubles of young people 
caused by diseases of childhood. 
Rheumatic fever and rheumatism 
(associated with “growing pains”, 
tonsillitis, and stiff and painful 
joints) cause heart disease. Ac- 
cording to some experts, diphthe- 
ria, scarlet fever and measles may 
injure children’s hearts. Second, 
heart diseases of middle-aged peo- 

le resulting from syphilis, or 
"ied 1 infection in teeth, tonsils, 
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sinuses or elsewhere. Third, heart 
ailments of old people ultimately 
resulting from these and many 
other causes, including unhygi- 
enic living habits. 


Many persons have defective 
hearts without realizing the fact, 
but there are many others who 
suspect that they have heart trou- 
ble when they are suffering from 
a different cause. There need be 
no guess work. Know your own 
heart. Have your doctor examine 
it regularly. If it is normal and 
strong, do not shorten its term of 
usefulness by overstrains or exces- 
ses. If it is damaged 

or weakened, live in 

accordance with your 

doctor’s advice. 


Give your heart a fair 
chance. Take care of 
it so that it will carry 
you safely on a “non- 
stop flight” to a 
happy old age. 
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Heart disease is now the chief of the captains of death. It has 
risen to this position in the past twenty-five years, —— 
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Physicians, sta’ 


every seven who dies from heart disease passes away before 


dying from a bad heart has increased every year, while that 
from most other deadly diseases has decreased. Under present 


the age of 45. 
tisticiansand others who are studying heart dis- 
ease suspect that much of it is induced by the hurrying mode 
of life so general in this country. 
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conditions, one in every five will ultimately die of heart disease 
in one form or another. 


The i in the death from this disease in recent years 
has been primarily in middle life and at the < — ages. While 
the great majority of those who y old 
people, there are altogether too many ameene ones. One out of 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance C y has a 
pamphlet entitled, “Strong Hearts” which sets forth the prin- 
cipal facts about this disease. It may be the means of saving 
you from serious trouble. A copy will be mailed free by our 


booklet department. Send for it. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Keep this PRICELESS RECORD of their 


Cyildbood ‘ays 


. - in a Wonderful Movie that you make yourself 


OW fast they grow! Never the 
same from one day to another. 
Always changing . . . from babyhood to 
childhood, to adolescence . . . and then 
they’re gone forever. It’s the one prob- 
lem every mother has to face. 


Don’t let another day slip by without 
making this priceless record of your 
children. Keep them forever just as 
they are today . . . as they never will be 
again... in a wonderful movie that you 
make yourself. 


You photograph them in action! Run- 
ning... romping .. . laughing . . . living 
in their happy, carefree way. Today you 
can capture it all on a thin strip of film, 
to flash into light and live again in the 
quiet of your darkened room. 


Every little motion is there. Every 
gesture ... every smile... every flash of 
personality . . . you get each expression, 
to enjoy over and over again in a movie 
on your own silver screen. 

Just think of what this priceless film 
will mean to you ... in three, in five, in 
ten years’ time. 


Home Movie-M aking Simplified 


The hard work is done. The 
months and years of research 
have passed. Now, thanks to the 
effort of Eastman Scientists, Home 
Movies are as easy to make as 
the ordinary snap-shot. 
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The camera is simplicity itself. 


No need to focus. No grinding 
crank. Just sight it either 
from waist height or eye level. 
Then press the button. A 
shutter whirls inside and the 
film slides quickly behind the 
lens. Instantly every action 
within the scene before you, every chang- 
ing sequence of light and shadow, every 
expression of individuality, is registered 
for all time on a thin strip of film. 


Easy to show in your own home 
Now comes the greatest thrill of all. 
When the films are taken, your work is 
done. We develop them for you at no 
extra cost, and return them ready to 
run on your own silver screen. 


You simply place them in a Kodascope 
Projector . . . a remarkably ingenious 
device for throwing the moving pictures 
you have made on the portable screen 
that comes with your Ciné-Kodak outfit. 


Just thread this projector and turn 
the switch. Then instantly . . . almost 
magically . . . your screen leaps into 








action, Home Movies have been 
simplified at last. 

Official United States Govern- 
ment movies of the World War 
are also available. War Cine- 
graphs—200 feet per reel—$15 
each. Special authentic war pic- 
ture, “America Goes Over”— 
2,000 feet (an hour and a quarter show- 
ing), $150. In addition, feature films with 
famous stars may be rented from a 
Kodascope Library. 

To supplement your movie program, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100- and 200-foot 
reels covering a variety of subjects... 
comedy, drama, cartoons, travel . . . are 
available at your dealer’s. Price $7.50 
per 100 feet, the reel- becoming a per- 
manent part of your film library. 

Big production brings low prices 
Today, because of the vast production 
facilitiesof the Eastman Kodak Company, 
acompleteoutfit, Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope 
Projector and Screen, may be had for as 
little as $140. Ciné-Kodak weighs only 5 
Ibs. Loads in daylight with amateur 
standard (16 m/m) Ciné-Kodak safety 
film, in familiar yellow box. 

See the Ciné-Kodak display at 
your nearest Kodak dealer’s. Also 
clip coupon below for booklet. 
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EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. RB-« 
Roche ster, N. ¥ 


Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 
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tion, the booklet telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies. 

DN: cca ccuunbebitnbiens 

MN in 606 660nin08450besestwuneeceee 
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“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. | 
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